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PREFACE 

The  Hasinai  Indians  are  historically  significant  chiefly  because  Euro- 
pean colonial  rivalries  after  1680  made  their  country  and  that  of  their 
immediate  neighbors  one  of  the  chief  areas  of  conflict  between  Spain  and 
France  in  their  struggle  for  empire  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With  the 
Spanish  outposts  situated  in  their  own  country  and  those  of  the  French  in 
the  territory  of  the  immediately  adjacent  tribes,  the  Hasinai  occupied  a 
peculiarly  strategic  position  and,  hence,  were  able  to  play  a  particularly 
decisive  role  in  the  contest.  On  their  amenability  to  Spanish  influence  on 
one  hand,  or  their  hospitality  to  French  overtures  on  the  other,  might  turn 
the  immediate  fortunes  and,  perhaps,  the  ultimate  success  of  both  European 
competitors. 

Apparently,  the  first  contact  of  the  Hasinai  with  Europeans  occurred 
when  the  survivors  of  the  De  Soto  expedition,  in  the  course  of  their  search 
under  Luis  de  Moscoso  for  an  overland  route  to  Mexico  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1542,  passed  through  and  beyond  the  Hasinai  settlements.  On 
the  sterile  plains  beyond  the  Trinity  River  the  Spaniards  despaired  of  their 
existence  and,  turning  back  to  the  Mississippi,  recrossed  Hasinai  territory 
where  briefly  they  enjoyed  plentiful  maize  and,  perhaps,  bartered  for  the 
deerskins  "dressed  and  dyed  black"  in  which  they  were  clothed  when,  the 
following  September,  they  appeared  at  Panuco. 

Although  hearsay  reports  of  the  superior  culture  of  the  Hasinai  or  "Te- 
jas"  began,  about  a  century  later,  to  reach  Spanish  ears  and  to  titillate  Span- 
ish imaginations  in  the  northern  outposts  of  New  Spain,  it  was  the  intrusion 
of  La  Salle  and  his  French  colony  at  Matagorda  Bay,  in  1684,  that  first 
brought  European  colonists  to  the  Hasinai  country.  Several  French  parties 
from  the  ill-fated  settlement,  and  one  from  Illinois,  visited  the  Hasinai  vil- 
lages briefly  before  the  Spaniards,  having  found  the  plundered  remains  of 
the  reported  French  colony,  chose  the  inviting  country  of  the  half-legendary 
"Tejas"  as  the  seat  of  the  missions  they  established  in  the  hope  of  thwarting 
any  subsequent  French  incursions.  The  failure  of  the  French  threat  to 
materialize,  and  difficulties  in  consolidating  the  Spanish  position  amoiig 
the  Hasinai  led,  in  1693,  to  the  abandonment  of  the  missions.  Then  the  re- 
newal of  the  French  threat  to  Texas  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
Rivers  from  the  recently  established  Gulf  base  at  Mobile  caused  the  Span- 
iards to  reoccupy  the  province,  in  1716,  to  confront  the  French  already 
established  on  Red  River. 

For  eighty-five  years  after  the  establishment   of  La   Salle's   colony, 

Spanish  and  French  officials,  missionaries,  and  traders  vied  with  each  other 

for  control  of  the  Hasinai  and  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  journals,  letters, 

^  and  reports  of  these  European  contestants  record  a  great  deal  of  informa- 

__£>  "tion  about  the  native  inhabitants  whom  they  sought  to  control,  but,  being 
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Europeans,  however  extended  their  period  of  residence  among  the  natives, 
however  assiduous  their  study,  and  however  detached  their  observations, 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  they  did  not  see  every  significant  facet  of 
Hasinai  life,  that  they  did  not  always  understand  what  they  saw,  that  they 
at  times  misinterpreted  what  they  thought  they  understood,  and  that  their 
reporting,  designed  as  it  frequently  was  to  influence  official  opinion,  was 
not  always  objective.  With  all  of  their  possible  limitations,  however,  these 
documents  form  a  valuable  historical  record  from  which  may  be  drawn  at 
least  a  partial  description  of  the  culture  of  the  Hasinai  as  it  existed  at  the 
advent  of  the  Europeans  and  as  it  influenced,  and  was  modified  by,  the  in- 
ternational duel  for  control  of  the  frontier  tribes. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  such  phases  of  Hasinai  culture 
at  the  advent  of  Europeans  among  them  as  may  be  elucidated  from  his- 
torical sources,  and  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  the  Hasinai  upon  the  Euro- 
pean establishments  in  their  vicinity  and  the  reciprocal  effect  of  contact 
with  Europeans  upon  the  Hasinai. 

Several  abbreviated  forms  are  used  in  the  study.  The  familiar  initials 
A.G.I. ,  and  A.G.N. ,  are  used  to  designate  documents  located,  respectively, 
in  the  Archivo  General  de  Indias  at  Seville,  and  in  the  Archivo  General 
y  Publico  de  la  Nacion  of  Mexico.  The  source  of  the  actual  documents  used 
is  indicated  by  the  initials  B.L.,  for  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  U.T.,  for  the  University  of  Texas  Library  at  Austin.  The 
letter  "T"  appended  to  these  symbols  indicates  a  transcript.  Unusual  terms 
are  italicized  at  their  first  use  in  the  text,  but  appear  thereafter  in  roman 
type.  References  to  manuscript  diaries  are  made  by  dates  of  entries  in  all 
cases  except  that  of  Fray  Gaspar  Jose  de  Solis,  in  which  the  d::;a  on  the 
Hasinai  are  given  in  a  single  summary  section. 

For  those  readers  whose  purposes  may  be  served  by  a  digest  of  find- 
ings, a  summary  of  factual  conclusions  appears  in  the  introduction,  and 
the  major  interpretation  in  the  final  section  of  the  text. 

Numerous  individuals  and  institutions  have  contributed  directly  to  the 
preparation  of  the  study.  The  project  was  initiated  in  1941-42  under  a  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  Fellowship  in  History  awarded  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  was  completed  under  a  research  associateship  in  the 
Middle  American  Research  Institute.  Special  indebtedness  is  acknowledged 
to  the  late  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  who  encouraged  and  directed  the  research  in 
its  initial  phase;  to  Miss  Winnie  Allen,  archivist  of  the  University  of  Texas 
Library,  for  helpfulness  and  courtesy  far  exceeding  the  conventional  re- 
quirements of  duty  and  efficiency;  to  my  wife,  Connie  G.  Griffith,  for  her 
forbearance  and  for  her  help  with  translations  and  with  proofreading;  and 
to  Mr.  Calvin  J.  Billman,  my  graduate  assistant,  for  preparing  the  index. 

William  J.  Griffith 
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1 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Hasinai  Confederacy  was  composed  of  a  group  of  nine,  or  possibly 
as  many  as  eleven,  tribes  of  southern  Caddoan  stock,  loosely  associated 
under  a  single  leader  known  as  the  Grayi  Xinesi.  The  Hasinai  were  a 
sedentary  people  whose  scattered  villages,  at  the  coming  of  the  Europeans, 
occupied  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Neches  and  Angelina  Rivers  between  Red 
River  and  the  Trinity.  Their  culture,  the  most  advanced  attained  by  any 
native  group  between  Red  River  and  the  upper  Rio  Grande,  was  closely 
akin  to  that  of  the  southern  tribes  but  proximity  to  the  open  prairie  had 
facilitated  the  acquisition  of  certain  plains  characteristics. 

The  Gran  Xinesi  was  both  the  civil  and  religious  head  of  the  confeder- 
ation. The  office  was  hereditary  and  passed  at  the  death  of  the  incumbent 
to  his  closest  male  relative.  As  high  priest,  he  was  custodian  of  the  princi- 
pal fire  temple,  where  he  maintained  a  perpetual  fire,  and  the  intermediary, 
through  the  channel  of  two  legendary  divine  children,  between  the  Hasinai 
and  their  chief  deity.  As  petty  king,  he  was  said  to  hold  all  nine  trib23 
under  his  authority  and  to  exercise  great  power  over  his  subjects.  These 
latter  claims,  however,  if  intended  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral government,  appear  to  be  extravagant. 

Most  of  the  activities  which  might  be  called  governmental  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  tribal  level.  The  office  of  caddi,  or  tribal  chief, 
was,  like  that  of  Gran  Xinesi,  hereditary,  the  nearest  male  relative,  even 
though  he  might  be  only  a  child,  succeeding  to  the  title  when  the  position 
fell  vacant.  The  caddi  possessed  certain  traditional,  formal  prerogatives 
the  exercise  of  which  seems  to  have  been  unquestioned,  but  in  other  matters 
his  authority  was  dependent  upon  his  powers  of  persuasion.  All  important 
decisions  were  reached  in  council  where,  after  formal  discussion  by  the 
councilors,  the  caddi  formulated  the  solution.  A  hierarchy  of  tribal  officials 
subordinate  to  the  caddi  included  the  canahas,  the  messengers  and  attend- 
ants of  the  caddi;  the  chayas,  who  were  subservient  to  the  canahas;  and  the 
tanmas,  who  were  overseers  and  expediters  of  the  communal  activities  of 
the  villagers. 

The  information  on  Hasinai  religious  organization  which  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  sources  permits  no  thoroughly  satisfactory  conclusions.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  priestly  class  of  which  the  Gran  Xinesi  was  chief, 
but  descriptions  of  distinguishing  characteristics  and  functions  of  the 
lesser  members  of  the  group  are  lacking.  There  was  a  numerous  body  of 
shamans,  including  both  men  and  women,  which  may  have  been,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  identical  with  the  class  described  as  forming  a  lower  priesthood. 

The  centers  of  Hasinai  ceremonial  observances  were  the  several  Are 
temples,  the  chief  of  which  was  located  near  the  home  of  the  Gran  Xinesi. 
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The  lesser  replicas  seem  to  have  been  maintained  near  the  residences  of  the 
caddices.  These  structures  were  built  like  the  dwellings,  but  with  larger 
dimensions,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  council  houses  for  all  or  most  of 
the  solemn  tribal  assemblages.  The  perpetual  fires  burning  in  these  temples, 
the  prevailing  superstitions  regarding  fire,  and  the  practice  among  some 
of  the  tribes  of  kindling  all  domestic  fires  from  the  temple  source,  indicate 
the  importance  of  a  fire  cult. 

The  principal  Hasinai  deity  was  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay,  an  immortal  being 
miraculously  grown  from  a  drop  of  his  pregnant  mother's  blood  which, 
fortuitously  preserved  in  an  acorn  cup  when  she  was  killed  and  devoured 
by  a  forest  monster,  was  subsequently  discovered  and  conserved  by  his 
grandmother  and  his  aunt  until,  on  the  third  day,  the  mature  deity 
emerged.  From  the  scene  of  his  mother's  tragedy  he  was  supposed  to  have 
ascended,  with  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt,  to  the  sky  where  he  ruled 
the  universe  and  rewarded  and  punished  the  acts  of  men. 

The  Hasinai  believed  in  an  after  life  similar  to  that  which  they  ex- 
perienced on  earth  and  for  it  they  made  elaborate  provision  in  their 
funeral  ceremonies.  Each  individual  was  thought  to  continue  his  existence 
in  the  afterworld  in  the  exact  condition  in  which  he  died,  except  that  the 
Hasinai  and  their  friends  would  be  free  from  sickness,  hunger,  pain,  and 
other  forms  of  suffering,  and  that  their  enemies  would  be  forced  to  endure 
physical  pain  as  punishment  for  their  actions  on  earth. 

The  Hasinai  seem  to  have  had  several  origin  myths.  Some  were  said 
to  maintain  that  they  were  created  by  fire  and  others  to  assert  that  men 
came  up  from  the  sea  and  spread  over  the  land.  At  the  beginning  of  their 
existence,  the  ancestors  of  the  Hasinai  were  said  to  have  been  harassed  by 
demon  giants  whom  they  escaped  by  transforming  themselves  into  animal 
forms  while  retaining  the  other  faculties  of  rational  human  beings. 

Hasinai  society  was  stratified,  the  higher  levels  enjoying  prestige  and 
privileges  commensurate  with  their  rank  and  commanding  certain  forms 
of  deference  from  their  inferiors  in  the  social  order.  The  elite  group  was 
formed  of  the  Gran  Xinesi,  the  caddices,  the  other  functionaries  of  tribal 
government,  the  priestly  class,  and,  if  they  formed  a  body  distinct  from 
lower  priesthood,  the  shamans.  Distinguished  warriors  may  also  have  been 
included  in  the  aristocracy.  Deference  to  individuals  of  rank  was  shown  in  a 
variety  of  ways  such  as  construction  of  larger  houses  for  their  use,  the 
privilege  of  occupying  exclusive  elevated  seats,  precedence  in  the  order  of 
performance  of  certain  important  functions,  performing  for  them  certain 
menial  services,  and  supplying  their  personal  needs  by  gifts.  Within  the 
status  groups,  deference  was  shown  to  those  of  greater  age. 

Women,  although  not  accorded  equality  with  men,  enjoyed  a  position  of 
respect  and  some  privilege.  They  were  permitted  to  participate  in  public 
functions  and  festivals,  they  had  the  management  of  the  houses  and  of  the 
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food  stores,  and  after  a  first  marriage  they  were  free  to  discard  and  choose 
marital  partners  on  terms  of  which  they  were  the  sole  judges. 

All  Hasinai  property  was  said  to  have  been  owned  in  common,  but 
the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  clothing,  tools  and  implements,  articles 
of  personal  adornment,  weapons,  horses,  food  stores,  and  even  houses  were 
considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  individuals  who  acquired  or  used  them 
and  the  owners  were  free  to  dispose  of  movable  articles  as  they  saw  fit.  All 
exchange  was  by  barter. 

The  Hasinai  were  described  as  a  handsome  people,  light  complexioned, 
stocky,  robust,  swift,  and  strong.  In  temperament,  they  were  pleasant, 
friendly,  and  amenable.  Their  clothing  varied  with  the  seasons  but  the 
basic  costumes  consisted,  for  the  men,  of  a  breech  clout  and  a  well-tanned 
and  curiously  painted  buffalo  skin  robe  and,  for  the  women,  of  a  black 
deerskin  tunic,  embroidered  and  fringed  at  the  edges,  and  worn,  with  the 
head  thrust  through  a  hole  in  the  center,  over  a  second,  similar  skin 
adjusted  as  an  ankle-length  skirt.  The  women  wore  their  hair  carefully 
combed  and  plaited  into  long  braids  which  were  caught  up  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  Some  of  the  men  also  wore  braids,  but  the  usual  practice  was 
to  shave  the  head  leaving  only  a  tuft  down  the  middle.  Eyebrows  and 
beards  were  similarly  removed.  Painting  and  tattooing  of  the  face  and 
body  were  commonly  practiced  by  both  males  and  females,  the  tattooing 
usually  being  done  while  the  subject  was  still  a  child.  Virgins  were  ap- 
parently distinguished  from  nonvirgins  by  traditional  patterns  of  face 
painting.  Various  objects  were  inserted  in  the  ears;  fixed  in  the  hair;  worn 
around  the  neck,  wrists,  and  ankles;  or  attached  to  the  costume  to  gratify 
the  general  passion  for  personal  adornment. 

Although  polygyny  was  permitted  and  polyandry  was  not  unknown, 
most  Hasinai  marriages  were  monogamous.  Consanguinity  was  recognized 
as  prohibiting  marriage  but  affinity  was  no  deterrent.  A  man  who  wished 
to  take  a  virgin  as  his  v/ife  customarily  tested  the  attitude  of  her  parents, 
or  her  brothers,  by  leaving  some  gift  at  the  house  door.  If  the  gift  was 
taken  inside  in  token  of  approval  of  the  suit,  the  caddi  was  informed  and 
the  girl  was  taken  away  to  her  husband's  house.  Marriages,  except  those 
of  the  "noble"  families,  endured  only  so  long  as  neither  of  the  parties 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement.  A  woman  of  ordinary  status  was 
permitted  at  any  time,  with  no  embarrassment  and  with  the  sanction  of 
custom,  to  abandon  her  current  mate  for  another  who  offered  superior 
inducements,  but  members  of  noble  families  apparently  eschewed  such 
transactions.  Fidelity  to  the  marriage  partner  was  ordinarily  not  required 
by  Hasinai  mores. 

Pregnancy  apparently  involved  no  taboos  beyond  the  exclusion  of 
women  in  that  condition  from  planting.  As  the  time  for  parturition  ap- 
proached, the  expectant  mother  constructed  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  near 
the  village  a  small,  three-sided  shelter  to  which  she  went  at  the  onset 
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of  labor  pains  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  forked  pole  set  low  in  the  earth,  gave 
birth  to  her  child.  Immediately  thereafter,  regardless  of  the  weather,  she 
bathed  both  herself  and  the  infant  in  the  stream  and  then  returned  to  her 
village.  Some  six  or  eight  days  after  birth,  children  were  christened,  fre- 
quently with  the  diminutive  of  the  name  of  the  appropriate  parent,  in  a 
ceremony  presided  over  by  a  shaman  who  was  an  old  man  if  the  child  was 
a  boy,  and  an  old  woman  if  it  was  a  girl.  Unwanted  children  were  fre- 
quently murdered  by  the  mothers. 

Most  of  the  necessary  tasks  of  the  Hasinai  seem  to  have  been  divided 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  Even  when  they  were  engaged  on  a  common  project, 
the  two  sexes  worked  separately.  The  women  planted,  cultivated,  harvest- 
ed, and  stored  the  crops;  collected  foods  from  natural  sources;  prepared  the 
meals;  gathered  fuel;  and  attended  to  all  the  other  details  around  the 
house.  The  men  were  employed  chiefly  in  hunting,  but  they  also  performed 
the  heavier  routine  living  tasks  such  as  breaking  and  preparing  the  soil  for 
planting,  and  constructing  houses.  They  also  spent  some  time  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  wars,  and  in  visiting.  During  the  cold  season  when  all 
members  of  the  family  worked  indoors,  the  women  made  the  necessary 
household  utensils  of  reeds  and  clay,  and  the  men  made  weapons,  tools, 
and  moccasins.  Both  sexes  apparently  tanned  and  dressed  skins.  The  more 
difficult  tasks,  such  as  constructing  houses  and  preparing  the  soil  for  plant- 
ing, were  communal  enterprises  under  the  supervision  of  the  tribal  authori- 
ties. 

Hasinai  arts  and  crafts  produced  a  wide  variety  of  useful,  finely  made, 
and  apparently  beautiful  articles.  The  tools  used  by  the  native  craftsmen 
are  not  described,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  flint  and  shells  were  the 
hardest,  sharpest  instruments  used.  House  interiors  were  fitted  with  ele- 
vated beds  made  of  reed  mats  supported  at  the  corners  by  forked  poles 
driven  into  the  earth  floor,  and  with  shelves  and  storage  platforms  made  of 
saplings  or  canes  likewise  supported  by  uprights.  Baskets,  hampers  or 
chests,  and  mats  in  diverse  size,  shape,  and  fineness  were  made  of  reeds  of 
several  varieties  for  household,  ceremonial,  and  other  uses.  Clay  vessels 
were  equally  varied  in  size,  form,  and  utility. 

Low  benches  and  the  mortars  and  pestles  used  for  grinding  grains 
were  shaped  in  single  pieces  from  large  sections  of  wood,  and  occasional 
small  pieces  seem  to  have  been  carved.  Primitive  hoes  were  made  by  bind- 
ing a  digging  blade  in  a  cleft  at  one  end  of  a  stick  suitable  for  a  handle,  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  hatchets  were  made  in  similar  fashion. 

The  Hasinai  produced  tanned  and  dressed  deerskins  and  buffalo  robes 
of  excellent  quality,  some  of  them  unadorned  and  others,  used  for  particular 
purposes,  decorated.  Buffalo  robes  for  clothing  and  bed  coverings  were 
painted  in  curious  designs  and  the  deerskins  which  served  as  women's 
garments  were,  by  use  of  a  vegetable  dye  and  a  native  process,  given  a 
black,  lustrous  finish  suggestive  of  velvet.  Pigments  were  derived  from 
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both  vegetable  and  mineral  sources.  Rope  and  cord  were  made  from  the 
bark  fiber  of  young  walnut  trees  and  from  rabbit  hair.  Garments  were 
usually  made  of  dressed  skins,  but  capes  or  mantles  made  of  turkey 
feathers  were  worn  by  at  least  some  tribes  and  feather  fans,  headdresses, 
and  various  feather  ornaments  formed  a  part  of  the  shamans'  costume.  Moc- 
casins and  perhaps  leggings  were  also  made  of  skin. 

For  musical  instruments,  the  Hasinai  made  fifes,  or  flageolets,  of  reeds 
or  crane  bones,  gourd  or  calabash  rattles  filled  with  small  stones,  rasps  of 
scored  wood,  and  drums  of  pots  partly  filled  with  water  over  which  they 
stretched  wet  skins. 

The  Hasinai  possessed  and  perhaps  made  numerous  other  articles, 
but  the  sources  fail  in  most  instances  to  state  whether  or  not  these  were 
Hasinai  products,  and  the  materials  and  technicjues  of  manufacture  are  not 
described. 

Houses  were  constructed  as  communal  enterprises,  but  the  finished 
structures  seem  to  have  been  turned  over  to  the  householders  as  their  per- 
sonal property.  When  a  dwelling  was  to  be  erected,  notification  was  given 
to  the  caddi,  who  set  the  date  and  dispatched  two  tanmas  to  inform  the  vil- 
lagers of  the  event  and  to  assign  responsibilities  for  preparing  the  neces- 
sary materials.  The  measurements  for  the  structure  were  made,  mean- 
while, by  shamans.  About  sunrise  of  the  appointed  day,  the  tanmas  called 
out  the  people  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  caddi,  the  individuals  who  had 
been  cited  to  assist  in  the  project  assembled  with  their  materials.  The 
long  rib  poles  were  first  set  in  the  form  of  a  circle  in  holes  which  had 
previously  been  dug,  and  the  upper  ends  were  drawn  together  from  oppo- 
site sides  and  tied  to  form  a  dome.  Then,  working  upward,  saplings  were 
lashed  horizontally  across  the  ribs  to  complete  the  lattice-like  framework. 
Another  set  of  workers  then  thatched  the  structure  with  grass  from  bottom 
to  top,  except  for  an  opening  facing  the  east  which  was  left  as  a  door,  and 
capped  the  dome  with  a  fanciful  figure  formed  of  tied  grass.  During  the  en- 
tire process,  which  was  said  to  require  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  day, 
the  tanmas  patrolled  the  project  to  intercept  and  punish  any  late  arrivals 
and  the  laggards.  At  the  termination  of  the  work,  the  householders  served 
a  feast  to  the  laborers.  Fitting  the  interior  of  the  house  with  beds,  shelves, 
and  storage  platforms  was  the  owner's  responsibility. 

New  dwellings  were  apparently  dedicated  by  a  shaman,  and  the  initial 
fire  was,  in  most  cases,  kindled  from  the  fire  temple.  The  blaze  was  hence- 
forward kept  continuously  alive  in  the  center  of  the  house,  the  smoke  find- 
ing exit  through  the  thatch.  Because  the  burning  of  a  house  was  believed 
to  indicate  that  some  supernatural  force  in  the  vicinity  was  angry,  struc- 
tures destroyed  by  fire  were  rarely  rebuilt  on  the  same  site. 

Houses  varied  in  size  with  the  rank  of  the  occupants,  the  largest 
apparently  being  forty,  fifty,  or  even  more,  feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet 
in  diameter.  Regardless  of  size,  each  house  was  occupied  by  several  fami- 
lies. 
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The  preparation  of  the  fields  for  planting  was  another  communal 
activity.  Large  gatherings,  sometimes  numbering  more  than  one  hundred 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  participated  in  the  work,  although  the  men  and 
women  worked  separately,  presumably  at  distinct  tasks.  The  work  of  clear- 
ing and  breaking  the  soil  was  done  with  hoes,  originally  of  native  manu- 
facture but  later  of  European  origin.  The  fields  of  the  tribesmen  were 
prepared  in  a  sequence  determined  by  the  descending  order  of  their  rank. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  at  each  house,  the  owners  served  a  huge  re- 
past to  the  laborers  and  then  the  group  moved  on  to  the  next  field  in  the 
sequence.  Planting  was  the  responsibility  of  the  women  of  each  house- 
hold, but  pregnant  women  were  not  permitted  to  engage  in  the  work 
because  it  was  believed  that  their  participation  would  ruin  the  crop. 

Before  planting  was  actually  begun,  several  ceremonials  were  ob- 
served to  insure  successful  maturation  of  the  crop.  Each  February,  the 
shamans  assembled  and  formulated  their  predictions  of  weather  conditio 
and  crop  prospects  for  the  year.  A  special  ritual  in  which  both  men  and 
women  participated  was  held  at  a  fire  temple  to  cut  the  black  walnut  wood 
from  which  the  native  hoes  were  made,  and  the  women  alone,  before  they 
began  the  planting,  held  a  ceremonial  to  petition  a  good  harvest. 

Two  crops  of  maize  were  planted  each  year,  the  first  an  early-maturing, 
dwarf  species,  and  the  second  a  larger,  slower-maturing  variety  upon  which 
the  principal  dependence  was  placed  for  the  winter's  grain  supply.  In  some 
cases  at  least,  the  second  planting  was  made  in  fields  which  had  just  been 
cleared  from  the  first.  The  Hasinai  fields  marked  the  western  limit  of  the 
maize  growing  area  in  their  latitude.  Some  five  or  six  varieties  of  beans 
were  planted,  as  well  as  squashes,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  sunflowers, 
and  tobacco.  A  variety  of  wild  fruits,  seeds,  and  nuts  supplemented  the 
agricultural  produce.  The  surplus  of  nonperishable  commodities,  both 
cultivated  and  wild,  was  stored  against  the  winter  season. 

The  chase  supplied  both  the  meat  in  the  Hasinai  diet  and  the  skins 
which  were  essential  to  their  domestic  economy.  Deer  killed  in  the  sur- 
rounding forests  was  their  principal  animal  food,  although  buffalo  was  of 
great,  and  apparently  increasing,  importance.  Smaller  animals,  wild  fowl, 
and  fish  were,  in  season,  a  regular  part  of  the  diet  and,  in  emergencies, 
recourse  was  had  to  animals  which  were  not  ordinarily  used  for  food.  Bear 
oil  was  an  important  element  in  the  diet  the  year  round. 

Deer  hunts,  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  the  chase,  were  inaugurated 
with  a  ceremonial  intended  to  assure  that  quarry  would  be  taken.  Native 
dogs  were  said  to  have  been  bred  for  hunting,  but  whether  they  were 
trained  to  drive  game  to  the  hunters,  or  were  used  to  carry  the  meat  and 
hides  on  the  return  trip,  or  to  perform  other  functions,  the  sources  do  not 
state.  Horses  were  used,  after  they  had  been  acquired,  both  in  running 
buffalo  and  to  transport  the  dried  meat  and  hides  back  to  the  villages.  It 
would  appear  that  the  greater  mobility  of  horses  on  the  plains  turned  the 
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Hasinai  away  from  deer  hunting  in  their  own  rolling  and  wooded  environ- 
ment and  to  a  greater  relative  dependence  upon  buffalo. 

Hasinai  hunters  took  great  precautions  to  conceal  themselves  from 
the  quarry  and,  apparently,  from  enemies  who  might  be  lurking  in  the 
vicinity.  When  stalking  deer  and  wild  turkey,  and  perhaps  buffalo,  the 
hunters  camouflaged  themselves  with  the  stuffed  neads  of  the  quarry  and 
simulated  its  movements  until  they  worked  close  enough  for  a  shot.  The 
introduction  of  horses  and  firearms,  however,  brought  about  vast  changes 
in  techniques,  as  well  as  the  areas,  of  hunting.  When  deer,  and  perhaps 
other  game,  was  killed  certain  rites  were  observed  before  the  carcass  was 
cut  up  and  the  meat  prepared. 

The  Hasinai  diet  followed  rather  closely  the  sequence  of  natural  pro- 
duce during  the  growing  season,  and  was  determined  by  the  stores  of 
vegetable  foods  on  hand  and  the  productivity  of  the  chase  during  the 
winter.  In  good  seasons,  they  seem  to  have  been  accustomed  to  rude  plenty, 
but  when  harvests  were  short  and  the  season  was  unpropitious  for  hunt- 
ing, hunger  and  even  starvation  were  not  unknown. 

Meals  at  each  cabin  were  prepared  in  common  during  the  morning 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  woman  of  the  house  who  levied  upon  each 
family  such  contribution  from  its  private  stores  as  was  required  for  the 
general  fare.  Boiling,  roasting,  and  broiling  were  employed  as  cooking 
techniques.  Green  beans  were  simply  boiled  with  salt,  and  green  corn  was 
boiled  or  roasted  in  ashes.  Dry  corn,  beans,  acorns,  a  cassava-like  root  called 
tuqui,  sunflower  seeds,  and  nuts,  singly  or  in  combination,  whole  or  ground 
into  flour,  were  boiled  in  water  or  meat  broth  to  make  porridges  and  stews, 
were  wrapped  in  corn  shucks  and  boiled  like  tamales,  or  were  placed  in 
the  ashes  and  baked  as  bread.  The  flour  made  of  parched  corn  was  often 
eaten  dry.  Meat  was  either  broiled  or  stewed.  Bear  oil  was  used  extensively 
as  seasoning. 

At  mealtime  in  the  villages,  each  person  was  served  his  portion  of  the 
food  in  an  earthenware  bowl,  or  in  a  reed  basket  or  platter,  as  the  character 
of  the  dish  required.  The  diners  usually  sat  on  low  wooden  benches  and  ate 
with  their  fingers,  wiping  them  when  they  became  soiled  on  their  own 
persons  or  on  any  convenient  object.  Meals  were  festive  occasions  marked 
by  much  talking,  singing,  and  whistling.  When  away  from  the  villages, 
various  expedients  were  adopted  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  accustom- 
ed serving  utensils. 

Most  of  the  important  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Hasinai  were  marked 
by  ceremonials.  These  functions  seem  to  have  been  held  in  part  in  satisfac- 
tion of  religious  or  superstitious  requirements,  and  in  part  as  social 
occasions.  In  the  normal  course  of  daily  and  seasonal  developments,  cere- 
monials were  held  to  prognosticate  the  crop  prospects  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, to  cut  the  wood  for  the  native  hoes,  before  planting,  before  hunts,  be- 
fore cutting  up  game,  for  the  dedication  of  new  houses,  for  the  christening 
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of  infants,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  for  healing  the  sick.  Perhaps  with 
less  regularity,  ceremonials  were  observed  before  going  to  war,  after  vic- 
tories were  won,  when  burying  enemy  skulls,  and  when  honoring  the 
Gran  Xinesi. 

Certain  occasions  seem,  because  of  their  great  importance,  or  because 
of  the  more  detailed  descriptions  they  elicited  from  the  early  observers,  to 
have  been  marked  by  more  than  ordinary  formality.  The  gathering  of  the 
first  ears  of  the  new  crop  each  year  was  one  such  occasion.  A  first  fruits 
ceremony,  presided  over  by  a  shaman,  was  apparently  held  at  each  house 
before  the  new  crop  was  eaten,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  wealth 
and  position  of  the  family.  The  shamans  cultivated  among  the  people  the 
belief  that  premature  tasting  of  the  new  crop  by  any  members  of  the  house- 
hold, or  even  by  the  dogs,  would  bring  the  inevitable  retribution  of  snake 
bites  upon  the  offenders.  Although  the  ceremonial  is  described  as  being 
performed  over  the  first  ears  of  new  corn,  the  first  fruits  principle  ap- 
parently extended  to  all  vegetable  foods,  the  products  of  the  chase,  tobacco, 
and  perhaps  other  commodities. 

The  after-harvest  festival  of  the  Hasinai  was  the  most  notable  and  the 
best  attended  of  the  year.  All  the  tribes  apparently  united  for  the  function 
and  it  may  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  neighboring  friendly  tribes 
visited  the  Hasinai  to  renew  old  bonds  of  friendship,  to  trade,  and  to  engage 
in  friendly  rivalry  and  ostentation.  The  observance  was  marked  by  a  solemn 
assemblage  of  the  shamans  and  principal  men  with  the  Gran  Xinesi;  by 
singing,  dancing,  and  feasting  of  the  tribesmen;  and  competition  within  age 
and  sex  groups  in  tests  of  speed  and  endurance.  A  festival  held  in  May  was 
said  to  be  a  preparation  and  a  test  of  fitness  of  the  men  for  war. 

Rather  elaborate  ceremonies  of  greeting  were  observed  when  strangers, 
and  possibly  native  allies,  were  received  at  the  villages.  Ostentatious  greet- 
ings v/ere  followed  by  the  smoking  of  the  peace  pipe,  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  ceremony. 

In  all  ceremonials,  tobacco,  either  smoked  in  a  pipe  or  burned  as 
incense  alone  or  in  combination  with  buffalo  fat,  was  an  important  adjunct. 
On  certain  occasions,  a  warm,  foamy  brew  of  laurel  leaves  was  taken  by  the 
shamans,  and  peyote  and  a  potion  called  frixolillo  were  drunk  when  divina- 
tion was  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  ceremony. 

Little  is  recorded  in  the  sources  from  which  to  derive  any  account  of 
Hasinai  diseases.  Of  the  maladies  mentioned,  only  a  bloody  dysentery 
seems  certainly  to  have  antedated  European  contacts.  At  a  much  later 
period  the  principal  diseases  of  the  Hasinai  were  listed  as  measles,  small- 
pox, fevers  accompanied  by  pustules,  and  several  kinds  of  venereal  diseases. 

Diseases  were  believed  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  malevolent 
works  of  the  sorcerers  of  the  neighboring  Bidai,  Ais,  and  Yacdoa  nations. 
The  conjuring  of  the  Hasinai  shamans  was  thought  to  induce  the  god  ynici 
to  intervene  and  bring  about  the  desired  cure.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
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ordinary  tribesmen  to  employ  a  single  shaman  to  work  his  curing  charms, 
but  a  consultation  of  medicine  men  was  held  when  individuals  of  import- 
ance were  ill.  To  the  unsympathetic  view  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  the 
Hasinai  shamans  appeared  to  be  a  hydra-headed  breed  of  crafty,  avaricious, 
unscrupulous  charlatans  whose  exactions  were  ruinous  to  the  superstitious 
natives. 

The  shamans,  in  working  their  cures,  employed  simple  first  aid, 
occasional  medication  with  herbs,  and  ceremonials  intended  to  exorcise  the 
spirit  which  caused  the  disease.  Their  incantations  were  interspersed  with 
periods  during  which  they  sucked  at  the  affected  spot  on  the  patient's 
body,  sometimes  without  breaking  the  skin  and  on  other  occasions  after  the 
area  had  been  scarified  with  a  flint.  When  applied  to  an  appropriate  subject 
such  as  open  wounds  or  snake  bites,  these  methods  often  brought  about 
cures. 

Funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Hasinai  were  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
their  belief  in  the  after  life  and  by  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  bathed,  clothed  in  their  best  apparel  or  in  a  new  deerskin 
and,  while  they  lay  in  state,  ceremonies  of  mourning  and  farewell,  appro- 
priate to  the  status  of  the  deceased,  were  conducted.  At  the  end  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  bodies  were  interred  with  the  implements  and  utensils, 
clothing,  deerskins  and  buffalo  robes,  ornaments,  weapons,  and  trophies  of 
the  deceased,  together  with  similar  articles  contributed  as  gifts  by  relative!. 

Coffins  were  constructed  for  at  least  the  most  distinguished  individuals, 
and  the  corpses  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  reclining  position,  al- 
though one  contemporary  observer  states  that  the  bodies  were  buried  m  a 
sitting  posture.  Interments  were  apparently  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house  in  which  the  individual  had  lived.  Food  and  water  were  carried  to 
the  graves  for  several  days  and  were  perhaps  interred  with  the  bodies  in 
order  that  they  might  have  sustenance  on  the  long  journey  to  the  House 
of  the  Dead.  The  funeral  ceremonies  seem  to  have  continued  after  inter- 
ment for  a  period  of  time  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Funeral  observances  for  warriors  killed  in  battle,  or  for  individuals 
who  died  while  away  from  the  villages,  necessarily  varied  from  the  pattern 
of  ordinary  burials.  In  a  symbolic  rite,  apparently  intended  to  convey  to  the 
deceased  by  the  ascending  smoke  the  necessities  for  the  after  life,  a  col- 
lection of  articles  similar  to  those  buried  with  the  corpse  in  the  usual 
ceremony  was  made  from  the  possessions  of  the  deceased  and  the  gifts  of 
the  tribesmen  and  the  whole  was  formed  into  a  bundle  and  burned  on  a 
pyre.  A  feast  following  the  ceremonies  was  a  part  of  all  funeral  observances. 

Warfare  ranked  with  hunting,  with  which  it  was  often  allied,  as  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  Hasinai  men.  Various  motives  seem  to  have 
impelled  the  Hasinai  to  war,  among  them  the  maintenance  of  an  interest  in 
the  buffalo  plains,  the  capture  of  horses,  and  the  enhancement  of  individual 
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and  tribal  prestige.  Wars  occurred  both  as  spontaneous  engagements  when 
enemies  were  sighted  and  as  premeditated  attacks,  and  ranged  in  magni- 
tude from  encounters  involving  the  members  of  a  single  tribe  to  planned 
operations  in  which  the  Hasinai  and  their  allies  joined  in  an  assault  on 
their  mutual  enemies.  Expeditions  of  the  latter  type  were  arranged  through 
formal  embassies  and,  if  the  sources  may  be  trusted,  the  obligations  as- 
sumed as  a  result  of  these  negotiations  were  meticulously  honored. 

Each  Hasinai  tribe  chose  a  military  leader  who,  subordinate  to  the 
caddi,  commanded  on  war  parties.  Participation  in  military  expeditions  was 
voluntary,  the  warriors  responding  to  the  call  of  the  war  chief,  or  the 
caddi,  as  they  saw  fit.  The  men  who  pledged  themselves  to  join  in  the  war 
segregated  themselves  in  the  council  houses  where,  supplied  with  food  by 
the  women  and  served  by  the  young  men,  they  engaged  in  their  prepara- 
tions and  ceremonies.  During  this  period,  the  youths  were  trained  and 
incited  to  war,  and  the  men  performed  their  ceremonial  dances.  At  the 
conclusion  of  their  preparations,  the  warriors  left  the  council  houses  and, 
according  to  one  authority,  burned  them. 

War  parties  submitted  voluntarily  to  an  exacting  discipline  on  the 
trail,  and  observed  increasingly  rigorous  precautions  as  enemy  country  was 
approached.  Until  the  advent  of  Europeans,  the  principal  weapons  of  the 
Hasinai  were  bows  and  arrows,  and  shields  were  their  chief  defensive 
reliance.  The  acquisition  of  horses  and  firearms  changed  both  the  nature 
and  the  range  of  their  warfare. 

The  scalps,  and  sometimes  the  heads,  of  enemy  victims  were  taken  as 
trophies,  and  those  captured  alive  were  held  as  prisoners,  the  children  to 
be  kept  as  slaves  and  the  adults  to  face  death  by  torture  during  the  victory 
celebrations.  On  these  occasions,  the  Hasinai  are  said  to  have  practiced 
ceremonial  cannibalism.  Enemy  scalps  were  carefully  tanned  and  dis- 
played in  conspicuous  spots  in  the  houses  of  the  warriors,  whose  valor  was 
reckoned  in  terms  of  the  number  of  such  trophies  they  could  exhibit.  The 
skulls  of  the  enemy  heads  brought  back  to  the  villages  were  hung  in  a  tree 
in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  until  they  were  given  ceremonial 
burial  in  the  ash  heap  outside  the  door  of  the  fire  temple. 

With  the  neighboring  friendly  tribes  the  Hasinai  were  said  to  maintain 
an  inviolable  peace  characterized  by  mutual  toleration  and  respect  for 
recognized  rights.  Breaches  of  the  accepted  principles  governing  inter- 
tribal relationships  were  dealt  with  sternly.  Formal  relations  among  the 
tribes  were  conducted  by  emissaries  who  were  shown  great  consideration, 
respect,  and  hospitality.  The  season  after  the  harvests  were  gathered  was 
a  time  for  general  visiting,  bartering,  and  merrymaking.  Relations  with  the 
Red  River  tribes  were  especially  close.  Although  differences  in  spoken 
language  were  a  barrier  to  understanding,  use  of  a  highly  developed  sign 
language  and,  possibly,  even  smoke  signals  gave  means  of  rapid  and  precise 
communication. 
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It  was  the  culture  of  the  Hasinai,  exaggerated  to  almost  legendary  pro- 
portions by  the  extravagant  reports  of  their  Indian  contemporaries,  that 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  Texas  and,  ultimately, 
determined  the  precise  location  of  the  missions  which  were  established 
when  the  occupation  of  the  province  was  decided  upon.  The  French  were 
likewise  drawn  to  the  area  by  the  prospect  of  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  natives  and  possibly  with  the  Spaniards  of  the  interior. 

The  appearance  of  rival  European  powers  in  their  vicinity,  each  with 
a  system  of  Indian  control  to  which  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  attracted, 
brought  about  important  miodifications  in  Hasinai  culture.  They  were  intro- 
duced to  Christianity,  to  European  animals  and  food  crops,  to  firearms, 
liquor,  and  a  number  of  other  innovations  both  tangible  and  intangible. 
Possessed  of  relative  self-sufficiency  which  gave  them  a  certain  detached 
freedom  of  choice,  they  were  able  to  accept  from  each  of  the  European 
contestants  the  offerings  which  most  appealed  to  them.  The  Spanish  mis- 
sion system,  with  its  obvious  requirement  of  submission  to  discipline,  was 
never  attractive,  but  the  French  offer  of  trade,  which  ostensibly  involved 
no  such  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty,  was  immediately  appealing  and  the 
Hasinai,  the  Spanish  establishments  among  them  notwithstanding,  accept- 
ed the  patronage  of  the  French.  Their  choice  deprived  the  Spanish  mis- 
sions of  the  neophytes  essential  to  their  success  and,  while  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  frustration  of  Spanish  aims  in  the  area,  assisted  to  a  correspond- 
ing degree  in  the  achievement  of  French  objectives. 

Commitment  to  the  French  trade,  however,  proved  to  be  anything  but 
the  innocuous  relationship  it  had  appeared  to  be.  As  cultural  modifications 
produced  by  the  trade  in  European  goods  converted  into  necessities  articles 
which  had  once  been  luxuries,  the  relationship  with  the  trader,  voluntarily 
begun,  was  removed  beyond  Indian  volition.  Dependent  upon  trade  with 
the  French  for  commodities  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
way  of  life,  the  Hasinai  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  regimen  of  the 
trader.  The  demand  for  peltry  and  horses  in  the  French  trade  turned  the 
Hasinai  more  conspicuously  than  had  been  their  wont  to  hunting,  to  trad- 
ing for  horses  among  friendly  tribes,  or  to  stealing  the  animals  directly 
from  Spaniards  or  from  enemy  tribes.  This  development,  in  turn,  intensi- 
fied their  nomadic  bent  and  produced  a  corresponding  decline  in  their 
agriculture,  their  arts,  and  their  government.  Their  addiction  to  alcoholic 
beverages  and  the  debilitation  or  disappearance  of  certain  elements  of  their 
original  culture  without  the  substitution  of  compensating  controls  and 
values  to  fill  the  void,  left  the  Hasinai  a  demoralized  people,  depraved, 
disease-ridden,  steadily  declining  in  numbers  and  on  their  way  to  dis- 
appearance as  a  distinct  ethnic  group. 


2 
SOCIAL  FORMS  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Traditional  Controls 

The  Hasinai  Confederacy.  The  tribes  of  the  Hasinai  Confederacy/ 
to  which  the  Spaniards  applied  the  name  "Texas,""  were  of  southern 
Caddoan  stock  and  shared  with  their  immediate  neighbors  a  similar  cul- 
ture which  marked  the  area  between  the  Trinity  and  Red  Rivers  as  the  seat 
of  the  most  advanced  native  society  between  the  Red  and  the  upper  Rio 
Grande.  The  Confederacy  embraced  the  Hainai,  Nabedache,  Nacogdoche, 
Nasoni,  Nadaco,  Neche,  Nacono,  Nechaui,  Nacao  and,  perhaps,  the  Nabiti 
and  Nacachua  tribes,  and  numbered  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  some 
four  or  five  thousand  individuals.  The  Ais  (Eyish)  and  Adaes  tribes,  al- 
though living  within  the  area  occupied  by  Spain,  were  not  included  in  the 
Hasinai  Confederation  and  belong  more  properly  with  the  Caddos  of  Red 
River. ••  Although  some  writers  have  mistakenly  used  "Hasinai"  as  a  tribal 
name,  the  early  Spaniards  in  the  Hasinai  country  made  it  clear  that  the 
term  was  properly  applied  only  to  the  "nation"  or  to  the  "province."* 

The  Hasinai  were  sedentary  people  whose  settlements,  at  the  coming 
of  Europeans,  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Neches   and  Angelina 


1.  The  most  complete  and  authoritative  study  of  Hasinai  ethnology  is  an  unpublished  manu- 
script of  183  typewritten  pages  by  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  entitled,  "The  Hasinai  Indians  on  the  Com- 
ing of  the  Europeans."  Published  articles  on  the  subject,  not  cited  elsewhere  in  this  study,  in- 
clude Mrs.  Lee  Cohen  Harby,  "The  Earliest  Texas,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association,  1891  (Washington,  1892),  pp.  197-205:  the  same  author's  "The  Tejas;  Their  Habits, 
Government,  and  Superstitions,"  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1894 
(Washington,  1895),  pp.  63-82;  M.  M.  Kenney,  "Tribal  Society  Among  the  Texas  Indians," 
Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  I  (July,  1897),  pp.  26-33;  Mattie  Austin 
Hatcher,  "Myths  of  the  Tejas  Indians,"  Publication  of  the  Texas  Folk-Lore  Society,  VI  (1927), 
pp.  107-118;  and  Carlos  E.  Castaneda.  "Myths  and  Customs  of  the  Tejas  Indians,"  Ibid,  IX  (1931), 
pp.  167-174.  Short  articles,  written  by  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  are  to  be  found  under  the  individual 
tribal  names  in  Part  2  of  Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  ed..  Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of 
Mexico.  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  30  (Washington, 
1910).  Excerpts,  in  translation,  from  several  of  the  principal  contemporary  sources  are  arranged 
topically,  with  commentaries,  in  John  R.  Swanton,  "Source  Materials  on  tlie  History  and 
Etlnrology  of  the  Caddo  Indians,"  Smithsonian  Institution,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bul- 
letin 132  (Washington,  1942).  Although  three  of  the  most  important  sources,  published  in  the 
language  of  the  original  documents,  appear  excerpted  or  in  their  entirety  as  an  appendix  to  the 
work,  the  quotations  in  the  topical  text  are  drawn  largely  from  published  translations  and, 
hence,  show  most  of  the  discrepancies  of  the  latter  when  compared  witlr  the  Spanish  texts. 

2.  The  province  of  Texas  derived  its  name  from  a  native  salutation,  meaning  "friends"  or 
"allies,"  v.'hicli  was  extensively  used  by  the  tribes  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
which  the  Spaniards  appUed,  first  to  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Neches  and  Angelina  region,  and 
then  to  their  country.  Despite  the  inaccuracy  of  both  usages,  a  fact  which  was  frequently  noted 
by  the  early  writers,  the  name  persisted  and  came  to  be  generally  accepted  (Herbert  E.  Bolton, 
"The  Native  Tribes  About  the  East  Texas  Missions,"  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Association,  XI  [April,  1908],  pp.  250-252), 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  252-255. 

4.  Fray  Francisco  Casafias  de  Jesus  Maria,  Relacion  al  Exmo.  Sr.  Conde  de  Galues,  August  15, 
1691,  f.  19.  Hereinafter,  this  document  will  be  cited  as  Casarias,  Relacion.  A  not  entirely  trust- 
worthy translation  by  Mattie  Austin  Hatcher  was  published  in  the  Southwestern  Historical 
Quarterly,  XXX  (Jan.,  1927),  pp.  206-218,  (April,  1927),  283-304.  The  document,  in  Spanish,  ap- 
pears in  Swanton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  241-263. 
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Rivers  between  Red  River  and  the  Trinity.  The  tribesmen  lived  in  loose 
villages  and  scattered  dwellings,  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  fields,  and 
grouped  around  central  villages,  the  residences  of  their  chiefs.^  The  Span- 
ish missionaries  attributed  the  absence  of  large  compact  settlements  to  the 
rolling  and  wooded  country  which  afforded  no  natural  clearings  of  suit- 
able size,  and  the  Indians  seemed  indisposed  to  open  such  sites.  The  natives 
therefore  lived  dispersed,  each  family  seeking  out  the  available  spot  most 
advantageously  situated  with  regard  to  arable  soil  and  to  a  water  supply 
sufficient  for  its  household  needs  and  for  frequent  baths.''  The  result,  as 
described  by  a  member  of  La  Salle's  colony,  was  a  community  "at  least 
twenty  leagues  long;  not  that  it  is  continuously  inhabited,  but  in  hamlets  of 
ten  to  twelve  cabins,  forming,  as  it  were,  cantons  each  with  a  different 
name."' 

Although  they  were  culturally  akin  to  the  neighboring  Caddo  tribes 
to  the  north  and  east,  and  formed  a  part  of  an  even  more  extensive  net- 
work of  friendly  nations,  the  Hasinai  were  recognized  by  their  native  con- 
temporaries as  forming  a  distinct  group.  Their  most  important  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  was  the  recognition  by  all  their  tribal  chieftains  of  a  cer- 
tain religious  and  civil  authority  exercised  by  a  supreme  chief  known  as 
the  Gran  Xinesi.  The  loose  affiliation  of  nine  tribes,  which  resulted  from 
the  acceptance  for  certain  purposes  of  the  authority  of  a  single  leader,  was 
known  as  the  Hasinai  Confederacy. 

The  Gran  Xinesi.  Both  the  religious  organization  and  the  civil  author- 
ity of  the  Hasinai  were  presided  over  by  the  Gran  Xinesi,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  revered  individual  in  the  Confederation. 
The  office  was  hereditary  and  passed  by  direct  line  of  descent,  at  the  death 
of  the  incumbent,  to  his  closest  blood  relative.*  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  such  government  as  may  have  existed  was  a  form  of  primitive 
theocracy. 

Politically,  the  Gran  Xinesi  was  a  petty  king  over  the  Confederation, 
all  nine  tribes  recognizing  his  authority.  According  to  the  contemporary 
accounts,  the  wishes,  opinions,  and  will  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  were  always 
followed  by  his  subordinates  and  subjects,  partly  out  of  respect  and  partly 

5.  Bolton,   "Native  Tribes,"   pp.   270-271. 

6.  Fray  Isidro  Felis  de  Espinosa,  Chronica  apostolica,  y  seraphica  de  todos  los  colegios  de 
propaganda  fide  de  esta  Nueva-Espaiia,  de  Missioneros  Franciscanos  Observantes  (Mexico,  1746) , 
p.  420:  "Relation  de  Henri  .Toutel,"  in  Pierre  Margry,  ed..  Memoires  et  documents  pour  servir  a 
I'histoire  des  origines  frangaises  des  pays  d'outre-mer.  Decoufertes  et  etablissements  des 
Frangais  dans  I'ouest  et  dans  le  sud  de  VAmerique  Septentrionale,  1614-1754  (Paris,  1879-1888), 
III,  p.  344,  Hereinafter,  the  latter  source  will  be  cited  as  Joutel,  "Relation."  A  not  entirely  trust- 
worthy translation,  by  Mattie  Austin  Hatcher,  of  some  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  Espinosa  was 
published  in  the  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXI  (Oct.,  1927),  pp.  150-180.  Nearly 
identical  extracts,  in  Spanish,  appear  in  Swanton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  273-300, 

7.  "Narrative  of  La  Salle's  Attempt  to  Ascend  the  Mississippi  in  1687,  by  Father  Anastasius 
Douay,  Recollect,"  in  Benjainin  F.  French,  ed..  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana  (New  York, 
1846-1853),  IV,  p.  204.  Hereinafter,  this  source  will  be  cited  as  Douay,  "Narrative." 

8.  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.   10.   The  inference  is  that   only  males  were   eligible. 
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out  of  fear.'  During  formal  councils,  the  Gran  Xinesi  occupied  an  elevated, 
table-like  seat  (tapestle)  in  his  house,  his  feet  resting  on  a  high  bench 
placed  immediately  in  front  of  him.  His  utterances  from  this  "throne"  were 
heeded  minutely  and  his  commands  were  "more  scrupulously  executed 
than  are  the  Ten  Commandments  by  Christians."  So  momentous  was  the 
importance  of  every  word  uttered  from  the  throne  that  it  was  occupied 
only  during  formal  deliberations.^'' 

Religiously,  the  Gran  Xinesi  was  the  principal  priest  of  the  Hasinai. 
He  was  the  custodian  of  the  chief  "temple  of  fire"  which  was  maintained  a 
short  distance  from  his  house  in  the  Hainai  village  on  the  Angelina  River, ^^ 
and  of  the  smaller  houses  nearby  in  which  were  said  to  reside  the  two 
divine  children,  called  coninisi,^'-  who  were  believed  to  have  been  sent 
down  from  heaven  (cachao  ayo)  by  the  "great  captain,"  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay'^^ 
in  order  that  he  might  have  some  means  of  talking  with  the  Hasinai,  and 
they  with  him.'^ 

The  chief  religious  functions  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  were  to  act  as 
intermediary,  through  the  channel  of  the  coninisi,  between  the  Hasinai 
and  their  deity,  and  to  feed  the  flame  in  the  chief  temple  of  fire.^'  Because 
of  the  belief  that  extinction  of  the  temple  fire  was  a  portent  of  death  for 
all  the  tribes,  the  flame  was  fed  assiduously,  the  Gran  Xinesi  taking 
"greater  pains  to  see  that  it  does  not  go  out  than  do  many  sacristans  in 
taking  care  of  the  lamps  of  the  most  holy  sacrament."'"  It  is  surprising, 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  Gran  Xinesi,  that  more  detailed  informa- 
tion about  him  was  not  recorded.  There  is  little,  for  example,  upon  which 
to  base  any  description  of  his  appearance,  accouterments,  and  insignia  of 
office.  He  is  generally  spoken  of  as  an  old  man,"  although  the  custom  of 
succession  by  the  closest  male  relative  would  seem  to  indicata  that  such 
need  not  always  be  the  case.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Nabedache 
village  during  the  sojourn  there  of  the  De  Leon  party,  in  1630,  he  was  re- 
ported to  have  advanced  slowly,  bearing  himself  with  great  dignity,  and 


9.  Ibid.,  ff.  10,  15,  36;   Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  441. 

10.  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.  7. 

11.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  26;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  420,  424,  425.  This  temple  w.-s  rebuilt  in 
December,  1716,  halfway  between  the  Hainai  and  the  Neche  and  was  used  ii  common  by  both 
tribes  (Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  424). 

12.  Casanas,  Relacion.  f.  25.  Espinosa  gives  the  name  es  "coniilcis"  {Chronica,  p.  42J),  and 
Father  Hidalgo  says  it  was  "coneneses"  (Fray  Francisco  Hidalgo  to  Fray  Ysidro  [Felix  de  Espi- 
nosa], Cassos  raros  susedidos  en  Texas,  Nov.  20,  1710.  p.  11).  Hereinafter,  this  source  v/ill  be 
cited  as  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa.  A  not  entirely  trustworthy  translation,  by  Mattie  Austin  Hatcher,  of 
an  extract  from  the  Hidalgo  letter  was  published  under  the  caption  "Fray  Francisco  Hidalgo  to 
Fray  Isidro  Cassos"  in  the  Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  XXXI    (July,   1927),  pp.  50-52. 

13.  Casafias,  Relacion,  f.  22.  Casanas  also  gives  the  name  of  Ayo-ay-may  {ibid.,  t.  25),  Espinosa 
records  it  as  caddi  or  Ayo  (Chronica,  p.  423),  and  Father  Massanet  gives  it  as  Ayimat  Caddi 
("Letter  of  Fray  Damian  Massanet  to  Don  Carlos  de  Sigiienza,   1690,"  in  Herbert  E.  Bolton,   ed.. 

Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  1542-1706  [New  York.  1916],  p.  381).    Hereinafter,  this  source 
will  be  cited  as  Massanet,  "Letter." 

14.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  24;   Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  424;   Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.   11. 

15.  Casanas,   Relacion,   ff.  24-26;    Espinosa,   Clirojiiea,   pp.  420,   424. 

16.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  25. 

17.  Espinosa,   Chronica,  p.  424;   Massanet,   "Letter,"   p.  380. 
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to  have  maintained  the  appearance  of  great  seriousness  and  reserve/-  Of 
his  clothing,  nothing  is  reported  except  that  he  wore  a  deerskin  which  he 
laid  aside  when  entering  the  house  of  the  two  children/^ 

In  many  ways  the  Gran  Xinesi  was  shown  deference,  respect,  and 
veneration.  He  did  not  work,  his  necessities  being  supplied  by  gifts  from 
his  subjects.-"  The  planting  season  was  inaugurated  by  the  preparation  of  a 
small  field  in  front  of  his  house,  more  from  concern  that  he  should  have  a 
pleasant  green  vista  than  from  thought  of  the  harvest.-'  He  left  his  house 
only  to  take  walks  or  to  make  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  tribal  chiefs  and 
the  most  noble  families.--  On  these  occasions  he  was  apparently  attended 
by  a  delegation  of  captains,  sent  out  from  the  host  tribe  to  bring  him 
with  fitting  ceremony,  and  by  a  throng  of  his  subjects,  men,  women, 
and  children."'  In  anticipation  of  such  visits,  each  individual  who  might 
be  so  honored  maintained  in  his  house  a  special  elevated  bench  and 
a  special  high  bed  both  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Gran 
Xinesi  should  he,  during  one  of  his  visits,  care  to  seat  himself  or  take 
a  little  rest.-^  At  various  times  during  the  year,  the  tribal  chieftains  held 
festivals  in  honor  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  to  commemorate  their  ancestors'  vic- 
tories. These  feasts  were  the  only  occasions  on  which  all  the  tribes  came 
together.  It  appears  that  the  Hasinai  tribes,  and  perhaps  some  of  those  in 
adjoining  provinces,  acted  in  turn  as  hosts  to  the  others  for  these  celebra- 
tions, and  large  gatherings  of  men,  women,  and  children  from  all  the 
participating  tribes  attended.  The  captains  did  homage  to  the  Gran  Xinesi 
by  presenting  him  bows  and  arrows  and  other  things  of  great  value  among 
them,  and  in  his  honor  the  assemblage  enjoyed  three  days  and  nights 
of  feasting,  dancing,  and  merrymaking.  Food  was  provided  in  liberal 
quantities  and  the  Gran  Xinesi  wanted  all  who  attended  to  eat  well.  He, 
himself,  abstained  from  all  food,  drink,  sleep,  and  respite,  and  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  from  side  to  side  as  if  following  the  rhythm  of  the  dance. '^ 
Similar  three-day  festivals  seem  to  have  been  held,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale,  when  the  Gran  Xinesi  visited  one  of  the  tribes.-"  At  the  death  of  the 
Gran  Xinesi  the  nine  tribes  joined  in  an  elaborate  ten-day  burial  cere- 
mony.-^ 


18.  Massanet.  "Letter."  p.  380. 

19.  Casanas,  Eelaeion,  f.  27. 

20.  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  13;   Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.   12. 

21.  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.   13;   Espinosa,   Chronica,  p.   421. 

22.  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  13. 

23.  Massanet,  "Letter,"  pp.  380-381;  Juan  Antonio  de  la  Pena,  "Pena's  Diary  of  the  Aguayo 
Expedition,"  translated  by  Rev.  Peter  P.  Forrestal,  Preliminary  Studies  of  the  Texas  Catholic 
Historical  Society,  II    (Austin,   1935),  p.  41.  - 

24.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  13. 

25.  Casaiias.  Relacion,  f.  39.  Internal  evidence  suggests  that  these  celebrations  may  have  been 
identical  with  the  after-harvest  festivals  described  infra.,  pp.  78-81. 

26.  Such  a  celebration  is  described  by  Massanet  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Gran 
Xinesi  to  the  Nabedache  village  while  the  members  of  the  De  Leon  expedition  were  guests 
there  in  May.  1690   ("Letter."  pp.  380-381). 

27.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  35. 
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It  is  difficult,  because  of  the  inconclusive  evidence  on  the  subject  given 
by  the  sources,  and  because  of  the  variety  and  inconsistency  of  the 
terminology  used,  to  determine  exactly  the  powers  and  attributes  of  the 
office  of  the  Gran  Xinesi,  to  distinguish  between  his  civil  and  religious 
functions,  and  to  ascertain  from  which  sphere  he  derived  the  greater  prero- 
gative. It  seems  probable,  however,  in  view  of  the  loose  political  ties  which 
united  the  Confederation  that  such  power  as  he  enjoyed,  even  in  the  civil 
realm,  was  sustained  by  superstitious  dread  of  his  generally  accepted  super- 
natural affiliation  which  could  be  exploited  either  for  good  or  for  evil, 
rather  than  by  the  existence,  or  any  delegation,  of  political  power. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  in  support  of  this  view  is  to  be  found  in 
the  method  employed  by  the  Gran  Xinesi  to  revitalize  among  his  subjects 
the  habit  of  contributing  to  his  maintenance.  The  origin  of  his  exactions 
seems  to  have  been  the  belief,  carefully  nurtured  by  the  Gran  Xinesi,  that 
the  coninisi,  on  their  arrival  from  heaven,  had  the  appearance  of  diminutive 
human  beings,  were  visible,  and  possessed  many  mortal  attributes,  among 
them  the  need  for  food,  drink,  and  all  other  human  necessities.  The  Hasinai 
were,  therefore,  required  to  contribute  a  part  of  all  they  acquired  to  the 
support  of  these  heavenly  emissaries.  Later,  the  houses  of  the  coninisi 
burned  and  the  children  were  said  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  with  the 
smoke,  but  the  dwellings  were  rebuilt  and  the  Gran  Xinesi  instructed  his 
people  that,  although  the  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Captain  were  now  in- 
visible, they  still  resided  in  their  earthly  abode  and  they  still  required 
material  necessities  as  before.-* 

When  the  Gran  Xinesi  considered  his  wants  inadequately  supplied,  he 
called  his  people  together  and  took  their  leaders,  the  tribal  chiefs  and 
old  men,  into  the  "temple  of  fire"  for  a  council.-^  Then,  while  those  outside 
sang  and  danced,  the  Gran  Xinesi  staged  an  impressive  ceremony.  The 
center  of  attention  was  the  table  (tapestle)  elevated  some  two  varas  above 
the  floor  on  which  the  two  children,  although  invisible,  were  said  to  be,  and 
on  either  side  a  small  box  made  of  reeds  into  which  the  Gran  Xinesi  would 
put  portions  of  the  food  contributed  to  his  support.  When  his  listeners  were 
seated  close  to  the  fire  in  complete  silence,  the  Gran  Xinesi  took  tongs  and 
with  them  lifted  coals  from  the  fire,  on  which  he  threw  tobacco  and  fat 
from  the  heart  of  a  buffalo  and  offered  the  incense  to  the  two  children.  This 
finished,  he  banked  the  fire-'"  and  covered  the  door  so  that  the  room  was  in 
complete  darkness.  He  then  informed  his  silent  listeners  that  the  two  boxes 
were  empty;  the  children  had  told  him  that  they  were  angry  with  the 


28.  Casanas.  Relacion.  ff.  24,  27-28;   Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  424;   Hidalgo  to  Espmosa.  p.   11. 

29.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  sources  as  to  the  site  of  their  council.  Casanas  states  that 
it  was  held  in  the  house  where  the  two  children  were  kept,  but  remarks  that  it  was  larger 
than  the  dwelling  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  and  that  the  fire  was  kept  burning  continuously  (Relacion, 
f.  24),  an  of  which  identifies  it  as  the  "temple  of  fire." 

30.  Casarias  says  that  he  put  out  the  fire  but.  as  all  the  sources  state  so  empliatically  that  the 
fire  was  never  allowed  to  die,  it  seems  probable  that  the  flames  were  only  smothered  with  ashes 
to  produce  the  darkness  which  the  Gran  Xinesi  needed  for  his  black  art. 
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Hasinai  and  were  not  willing  to  discuss  questions  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  tribes,  but  instead  prophesied  dire  calamities  for  the  future  — 
failure  of  the  crops,  defeat  and  death  in  battle,  sudden  snake  bites  —  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  attentive  to  the  needs  of  their  Gran  Xinesi.  Then 
in  an  assumed  voice  somewhat  like  his  own  he  pui'ported  to  address 
the  children  asking  them  to  tell  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay  that  the  Hasinai  were 
going  to  reform  and  to  beg  him  to  give  them  bountiful  crops,  good  health, 
fleetness  in  the  chase,  strength  in  battle,  many  women  for  their  service, 
and  numerous  similar  benefits.  Then,  taking  a  small  calabash  rattle  filled 
with  "beads",  he  threw  it  on  the  floor  where  it  remained  quiet  in  token 
that  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay  was  angry  and  did  not  care  to  speak  to  them.  In 
loud  voices  of  consternation  they  promised  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay  to  bring 
food  and  something  of  everything  they  had  to  the  two  children  and  to 
their  Gran  Xinesi.  As  soon  as  he  heard  the  promise,  the  Gran  Xinesi  picked 
up  the  rattle  and  made  it  sound  and  then,  in  an  assumed  falsetto  voice  which 
purported  to  be  that  of  the  children,  he  instructed  himself  to  tell  the 
assembled  leaders  that  if  they  fulfilled  the  promises  just  made,  whatever 
they  asked  for  through  their  Gran  Xinesi  would  be  granted.  Then  in  his 
natural  voice  he  repeated  this  message  to  his  listeners  and  ordered  them 
to  go  out  to  search  for  meat  and  other  things  to  bring  him,  promising  them 
that  as  long  as  he  and  the  two  children  were  contented,  so  also  would  be 
Ayo-Caddi-Aymay.  Then,  opening  the  door,  he  told  them  to  go  home,  not 
forgetting  their  promise,  and  they  all  scrambled  out  bleating  like  buck 
goats.^^  After  stirring  the  fire  and  grinding  meal  for  the  children  for  a  little 
while  to  allow  time  for  the  others  to  disappear,  the  Gran  Xinesi  himself 
went  home.^- 

Although  the  Gran  Xinesi  may  have  been  able,  because  of  the  mingled 
fear  and  respect  which  he  inspired  among  the  tribesmen,  to  command  their 
obedience  in  personal  matters  and,  perhaps,  in  isolated  instances  of  general 
concern,  it  would  seem  extravagant  to  assume  that  the  exercise  of  such 
limited  power  constituted  an  eff'ective  government.  Indeed,  Casaiias  him- 
self makes  it  clear  that,  among  the  friendly  "Texas"  tribes,  which  included 
the  Hasinai,  there  existed  no  political  organization  more  definite,  or  more 
complicated,  than  a  group  of  friendly  tribes  associated  under  a  leader. ^^ 
From  the  information  given  in  the  sources,  it  appears  that  such  authority  as 
the  Gran  Xinesi  wielded  was  exerted  through  the  various  tribal  organiza- 
tions. 

Tribal  Government.  Below  the  Gran  Xinesi  in  the  administrative 
hierarchy,  and  recognizing  his  authority,  were  the  nine  caddices,  the  chiefs, 


31.  "Bozean  eomo  los  chivatos  quando  andan  zelosos  de  las  cabras.' 

32.  Casanas,  Relacion.  ff.  24-26;   Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.   11. 

33.  Relacion,  f.  19. 
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principal  captains,  or  governors,''  of  the  individual  tribes  composing  the 
Confederacy.  These  offices,  like  that  of  Gran  Xinesi,  were  hereditary, 
descending  without  controversy  by  direct  blood  line  to  the  son  or  the  near- 
est male  relative  of  the  former  caddi."''  Should  the  heir  to  the  office  be  yet 
a  child  when  the  incumbent  died,  he  was  nevertheless  recognized  as  chief 
but,  during  the  period  of  his  minority,  one  of  the  caziques  was  designated 
as  his  mentor  to  exercise  the  authority  in  his  stead  and  to  carry  him  to  the 
councils  of  the  tribal  leaders  where  he  was  accorded  the  principal  seat. 
Here  the  youngster  usually  slept  or,  deserting  his  lofty  station,  amused 
himself  by  running  around  the  room  while  the  older  men  deliberated.^' 

The  authority  of  the  caddices  extended  only  to  their  own  tribe,  but 
there  they  seem  to  have  been  quite  influential  by  virtue  of  certain  tradi- 
tional prerogatives  which  they  possessed.  They  called  tribal  councils  and, 
according  to  Massanet,  maintained  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
visiting  captains  and  their  subordinates  and  furnished  them  with  food 
during  the  meeting,"'  they  acted  as  judges  over  their  people,  they  approved 
marriages  of  the  virgins  of  their  tribes,  they  authorized  house  construction, 
they  apparently  exercised  or  shared  the  command  on  hunting  and  war 
parties,  and  they  may  have  been  the  principals  at  ceremonial  observances. 
In  other  matters  their  authority  seems  to  have  been  limited  and  variable. 
Father  Morfi  states,  as  a  generalization  applying  to  all  of  the  nations  of 
Texas,  that  the  tribal  chiefs  possessed  no  power  to  command  the  actions  of 
their  nominal  subjects  but  that  their  authority  was  "in  proportion  to  their 
eloquence,  their  fame  for  valor,  or  the  love  and  esteem  which  the  nation 
holds  for  him."-'*'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  rather  than  the  power  to 
govern,  they  possessed  only  the  opportunity  to  persuade.  They  were  held 
accountable,  however,  only  for  the  projects  which  they  initiated,  not  for 
those  which  were  undertaken  without  their  patronage. 

Like  the  Gran  Xinesi,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  caddices  were  shown 


34.  Casanas.  Relacion,  ff.  11.  36;  Espiiiosa,  Chronica,  p.  420;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  353,  379. 
Massanet  says  the  governors  were  called  desza  to  distinguish  them  from  tiie  other  captains 
("Letter,"  p.  381). 

35.  Casanas.  Relacion,  ff.  11,  36;  Espinosa.  Chronica,  pp.  434-435.  There  seem  to  have  been 
some  exceptions  to  the  custom  of  male  succession  for  Gaspar  Jose  de  Solis.  in  1767,  encountered 
at  San  Pedro  a  "queen"  knowTi  as  Sanata  Adiva  wlio  commanded  subordinates  in  categories 
virhich  would  have  made  her  of  the  rank  of  caddi  (Diario  qe  hizo  el  Padre  Fr.  Gaspar  JosS  de 
Solis  en  la  visita  que  fue  a  hacer  de  las  Misiones  de  la  Provincia  de  Texas,  por  orden  y  mandato 
del  M.R.P.  Guardian  Fr.  Tomas  Cortes,  y  del  Santo  Venerable  Discretorio  del  Colegio  de  Ntra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  la  ciudad  de  Zacatecas  el  ano  de  1767.  A.G.N.,  Historia  27,  p.  301). 
Hereinafter,  this  source  will  be  cited  as  Solis,  Diario.  Solis,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
province  was  slight,  states  also  that  the  most  valiant  and  forceful  among  tlie  Hasinai  was 
chosen  captain    (Ibid.,  p.  320) ,  but  he  evidently  refers  to  the  war  chief. 

36.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  435. 

37.  "Letter,"  p.  378. 

38.  Fray  Juan  Agustin  de  Morfi,  Excerpts  from  the  Memorias  for  the  History  of  the  Province 
of  Texas:  Being  a  translation  of  those  parts  of  tlie  Memorias  whicli  particularly  concern  the 
various  Indians  of  the  Province  of  Texas;  tlieir  tribal  divisions,  characteristics,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, superstitions,  and  all  else  of  interest  concerning  them.  With  prolog,  appendix,  and  notes 
by  Frederick  C.  Chalbot,  translated  and  annotated  by  Frederick  C.  Chalbot.  translation  revised 
by  Carlos  E.  Castaneda   (San  Antonio,  1932),  pp.  48-49. 
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various  marks  of  deference  and  respect.  They  occupied  houses  larger  than 
those  of  persons  of  inferior  rank,-'"  and  were  permitted  to  occupy  exclusive 
elevated  seats/"  they  were  given  precedence  in  the  order  of  preparing  fields 
for  planting"  and  of  seating  and  of  serving  food  at  public  functions/-  and 
their  persons,  and  those  of  the  members  of  their  families,  were  more  secure 
against  insult  or  crime  than  were  the  ordinary  tribesmen/"  Massanet  im- 
plies that  menial  services  were  performed  for  them  by  tribesmen  for  he 
says  that,  by  previous  arrangement,  such  domestic  duties  as  sweeping  the 
house  and  yard,  carrying  water,  and  grinding  corn,  were  performed  at  the 
house  of  the  Nabedache  chief  by  ten  women  who  were  detailed  each  week 
to  such  service."  Casafias  notes,  however,  that  in  such  functions  as  plant- 
ing, at  least,  the  caddices  worked  like  all  the  rest.*° 

Below  the  caddices  in  the  tribal  hierarchy  were  a  number  of  minor 
officials.  The  canahas  were  messengers  and  attendants  who  relieved  the 
caddices  of  many  routine  responsibilities.  They  communicated  their  mas- 
ters' commands  to  the  people  and  insured  obedience  by  threatening 
whipping  or  other  punishment  for  failure  to  comply;  they  assembled  the 
"old  men"  for  councils  at  the  home  of  the  caddi;  they  gave  orders  on  hunt- 
ing or  war  parties  for  the  preparation  of  eating  and  resting  places  for  the 
caddi;  and  they  performed  such  personal  service  as  bringing  the  caddi's  pipe 
and  placing  it  in  his  mouth.  If  the  tribe  was  large,  there  were  seven  or 
eight  canahas;  if  it  was  small,  there  were  a  maximum  of  three  or  four. 
The  canahas  had  subordinates,  called  chaya,  who  were  required  to  carry 
out  any  order  which  their  superior  might  give  them.*** 

Other  officials,  called  tanmas,  were  the  overseers  and  expediters  of  all 
work  undertaken  by  the  community  as  a  whole.  They  patrolled  the  area 
in  which  the  work  was  being  performed,  carrying  switches  with  which  to 
punish  laggards  or  late  arrivals  by  striking  them  across  the  legs,  shoulders 
or  stomach.*^ 

Inferior  to  the  caddices,  but  men  of  rank  in  the  tribal  aristocracy,  were 
certain  individuals  variously  designated  as  "captains,"  "caziques,"  "noblest 
men,"  "principal  men,"  or  "old  men,"  who  were  called  upon  for  counsel  and 
for  other  important  service/' 


39.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  421. 

40.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  7;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  379. 

41.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  13;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  421. 

42.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  421. 

43.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f£.  IS,  38. 

44.  "Letter,"  pp.  378-379. 

45.  Relacion,  f.   13. 

46.  Casanas,  Relacion,  ff.  11-12. 

47.  Ibid.,  f.l2;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  421.  Espinosa  gives  the  spelling  of  the  title  of  these 
officers  as  tamma. 

48.  Lacli  of  imiformity  in  nomenclature  among  the  sources,  inconsistency  in  terminology  with- 
in the  same  source,  and  meager  evidence  on  the  basis  of  which  identification  by  function  might 
be  practicable,  make  it  impossible  either  to  establish  accurately  the  identity  of  these  groups  or  to 
distinguish  among  them.  Espinosa,  for  example,  speaks  in  the  same  sentence  of  "principal  cap- 
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Most  Hasinai  activities  which  might  be  called  governmental  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  at  the  tribal  level.  When  an  important  matter  was  to 
be  decided,  the  caddi  called  the  "old  men"  together  in  council.  He  asked 
their  opinions  and,  beginning  with  the  eldest  and  following  in  order  by  age, 
each  man  was  permitted  to  express  his  views.  Only  one  spoke  at  a  time, 
the  others  listening  and  giving  signs  that  they  were  attentive  to  the 
speaker.  When  the  councilors  had  all  spoken,  the  caddi  decided  what  course 
was  to  be  followed,  and  gave  his  reasons,  so  that  all  left  the  council  satisfied 
and  of  the  same  mind.  The  caddi  occupied,  during  the  councils,  an  elevated 
seat  similar  to  that  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  and  his  utterances  from  the  "throne" 
were  attended  with  like  diligence.  During  such  sessions,  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  join  the  councilors  or  to  disturb  them.  If  some  matter  arose 
which  required  immediate  attention,  someone  appeared  at  the  council 
house  door  and,  by  signs,  made  known  his  mission  and  the  matter  was 
then  settled.^'-'  Women  were  excluded  from  the  councils  and  had  no  voice 
in  shaping  the  decisions  reached.''" 

Justice  was  apparently  dispensed,  at  least  in  some  cases,  by  the  same 
council  procedure  employed  to  reach  other  important  decisions.  In  case 
of  robberies,  the  aggrieved  person  did  not  take  direct  action  to  recover 
his  loss,  but  took  the  case  to  the  caddi  who,  after  consultation  with  the 
captains  and  old  men,  forced  the  offender  to  give  satisfaction.  Such  cases 
were  apparently  decided  with  admirable  judgment,  for  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  caddi  "leaves  the  parties  so  well  satisfied  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  future  trouble."'"'^  Theft  from  a  member  of  a  friendly  tribe  was  similarly 
treated.  If  a  horse,  for  example,  was  stolen  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Hasinai  tribes,  the  aggrieved  tribe  would  send  one  of  its  principal  men  to 
convey  the  news  to  the  tribe  of  the  offender.  The  caziques  would  immedi- 
ately gather,  call  the  offender  into  their  presence,  and  compel  him  to 
return  what  he  had  taken.  He  was  then  reprimanded  and  threatened, 
should  the  offense  be  repeated,  with  exile  from  his  people,  or  with  some 
other  dire  punishment  designed  to  make  of  him  an  example."- 

Certain   crimes   seem   to  have   carried   specific,    traditional    penalties 


tains"  and  "other  captains"  (Chronica,  p.  436),  and  identifies  the  "principal  captains"  as  caddices 
by  his  description  of  their  functions  and  succession  (p.  434),  although  elsewhere  he  states  that 
"captains"  were  called  caddi  (p.  420).  He  further  confuses  the  matter  when  he  says  that  "all  the 
caziques  with  their  captains"  went  out  to  welcome  visiting  tribes  (p.  437).  and  that  a  mentor  for  a 
young  heir  to  the  office  of  "principal  captain"  was  selected  from  among  the  caziques  (p.  435). 
Joutel  states  that  the  "most  important"  Hasinai,  or  the  "captain."  was  called  "cady"  ("Relation," 
pp.  353.  379).  Solis,  in  speaking  of  the  tanmas,  says  that  they  were  "like  captains"  among  the 
Hasinai  (Diario,  p.  301).  Casanas,  usually  the  most  definite  in  his  terminology,  does  not  use  the 
term  'captain,"  but  speaks  of  "old  men,"  principal  men,"  and  "noblest  men"  (Relacion,  ff.  7,  13, 
14).  If  any  distinction  of  rank  is  discernible  from  this  flimsy  evidence,  the  scale,  in  descending 
order,  would  seem  to  be  caziques.  captains,  and  old  men.  The  whole  matter  is  further  confused 
by  Espinosa's  identification  of  at  least  certain  captains  with  obviously  shamanistic  functions 
(Chronica,  p.  431).    Cf.  n.  4,  p.  69. 

49.  Casanas,  Relacion,  ff.  7,  14. 

50.  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  47. 

51.  Espinosa,   Chronica,   p.  436. 

52.  Loc.  cit. 
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which  even  the  children  knew.  Ordinary  crimes  were  punished  by  whip- 
pings, the  severity  varying  with  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Murder  was 
punished  by  whippings  so  severe  that  the  victim  rarely  recovered  con- 
sciousness. For  shooting  someone  with  an  arrow,  or  committing  a  personal 
offense  such  as  striking  a  mortal  blow  to  a  caddi  or  to  a  member  of  his 
family,  the  death  penalty  was  assessed. ■■" 

Impressive  as  are  the  descriptions  of  contemporary  observers,  it  seems 
probable  that  Hasinai  government  touched  the  people  but  lightly.  Hidalgo, 
at  least,  implies  as  much  when  he  remarks,  "for  the  two  functions  men- 
tioned above  [visiting  and  war]  they  recognize  authority,  but  in  all  other 
matters  they  are  their  own  bosses."^' 

Whether  because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  government,  as  Casahas  re- 
ported it,  or  because  of  its  light  touch,  the  Spaniards,  during  the  year  and 
three  months  they  had  occupied  the  province  before  the  missionary 
wrote  his  report,  were  said  to  have  seen  no  quarrels  or  trouble  among 
the  natives  more  serious  than  the  whippings  of  the  insolent  and  lazy." 

Status  and  Prestige 
Hasinai  society  was  stratified  to  the  extent  that  an  aristocracy  was 
recognized  and  was  accorded  certain  forms  of  deference  and  precedence. 
Rank  within  the  privileged  group  was  also  recognized,  and  precedence  was 
given,  in  both  public  and  private  functions,  to  those  of  higher  status. 

The  aristocracy  was  headed  by  the  Gran  Xinesi,  the  petty  "king" 
and  "high  priest"  of  the  Confederation,  who  enjoyed  a  social  pre-eminence 
analogous  to  his  exalted  position  in  the  civil  and  religious  structure.  Below 
him  in  the  scale,  but  still  occupying  positions  of  respect,  came  the  cad- 
dices,  and  other  functionaries  of  tribal  authority,  the  members  of  the  lower 
priesthood,  the  shamans,  and  any  others  of  the  group  referred  to  as  "los 
principales,"  or  "los  mas  nobles,"  who  might  not  already  be  included  in 
the  above  categories.  Distinguished  warriors  also  enjoyed  enhanced  social 
prestige  which  may  have  elevated  them  to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy."' 
Below  these  groups  came  the  rank  and  file  of  the  tribesmen  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  social  scale,  the  enemy  slaves  captured  in  war. 

Members  of  the  aristocracy  enjoyed  certain  privileges  by  virtue  of  their 
rank,  and  were  shown  various  marks  of  deference  and  respect.  The  highest 
ranks  were  permitted  to  occupy  high  seats  in  their  own  houses  and  at  public 
functions,  were  seated  while  others  stood,  and  had  menial  services  per- 


53.  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  15. 

54.  Instruccion  y  relacion  de  la  Proua.  de  Texas  del  P.  Fr.  Franco.  Hidalgo  al  Sor.  Virrey, 
November  4,  1716,  p.  27.  Hereinafter,  this  source  will  be  cited  as  Hidalgo  to  viceroy.  A  not  entirely 
trustworthy  translation,  by  Mattie  Austin  Hatcher,  appeared  in  the  Southern  Historical  Quart- 
erly, XXXI  (July,  1927),  pp.  53-62.  The  document,  in  Spanish,  is  reproduced  in  Swanton,  op.  cit., 
pp.  265-271.  " 

55.  Relacion,  f.  12. 

56.  Casanas,  Relacidn,  f.  12. 
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formed  for  them.,  and  their  needs  supplied,  by  the  tribesmen.  All  members 
of  the  aristocracy  were  given  precedence,  according  to  their  rank,  in  the 
order  of  preparing  fields  for  planting,  and  of  serving  food  at  public  func- 
tions; they  formed  the  inner  circle  at  tribal  councils  and  festivals;  and  they, 
alone,  were  permitted  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  Gran  Xinesi  in 
their  homes.  Because  of  respect  for  their  high  estate,  or  fear  of  their 
power,  their  wives  were  not  molested  in  the  fashion  common  to  the  tribes- 
men and,  possibly  because  of  this  fact,  their  marriages  were  more  durable." 
The  caddices,  at  least,  also  enjoyed  greater  protection  under  the  traditional 
law,  for  when  offenses  were  committed  against  them  or  members  of  their 
families,  more  severe  penalties  were  assessed  than  when  the  victim  was  an 
individual  of  ordinary  status. .''■ 

Women  seein  to  have  occupied  a  position  of  respect  and  some  privi- 
lege. Although  Hasinai  culture  required  them  to  perform  arduous  labor, 
they  were  permitted  to  participate  in  public  functions  and  festivals  and, 
at  least  on  occasion,  were  passed  the  tobacco  pipe  at  ceremonies.""  Accord- 
ing to  Morfi,  however,  they  were  permitted  no  voice  in  the  decisions  taken 
for  the  government  of  the  tribe.""  Married  women  seem  to  have  been  at 
complete  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  successive  marital  partners  on  terms  of 
which  they  were  the  sole  judges."^ 

In  most  tribal  activities,  great  deference  was  shown  to  age.  In  a  group, 
the  oldest  members  were  seated  first  and,  in  tribal  councils,  the  participants 
spoke  in  the  order  of  descending  age.  The  same  deference  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  the  everyday  affairs  and  relationships  of  tribal  life,  and 
the  old  men  jealously  insisted  on  the  deference  due  them.  Casafias  records 
that  young  men  who  had  the  impropriety  to  seat  themselves  in  advance  of 
those  of  greater  age,  to  speak  prior  to  their  turn,  or  to  intrude  themselves, 
unbidden,  into  a  group  of  their  elders,  were  severely  reprimanded  and  even 
physically  chastised  by  the  affronted  old  men."- 


57.  Casafias,  Relacion,  f.  16. 

58.  Ibid.,  f.  15. 

59.  For  details,  see  section  on  Ceremonials. 

60.  Memorias,  p.  47. 

61.  Casafias,  Relacion,  ff.  15-16, 

62.  Relation,  ff.  14-15. 


3 
RELIGION  AND  RITUAL 

Religious  Organization 
The  paucity  of  information  given  by  contemporary  sources  on  the  sub- 
ject makes  it  difficult  to  reach  any  substantial  conclusions  with  regard  to 
such  Hasinai  religious  organization  as  may  have  existed  below  the  level 
of  the  Gran  Xinesi.  The  variety  and  inconsistency  of  the  terminology  em- 
ployed, even  within  the  same  account,  and  the  absence  in  the  sources  of 
any  informiation  which  clearly  distinguishes  the  functions  of  the  individuals 
described,  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  assemble  correlated  data  on  the 
basis  of  which  position  in  the  "priesthood"  can  be  definitely  established. 

Espinosa  states  that  there  was  a  priestly  class,  called  simply  "Chenesi" 
(Xinesi),  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Gran  Xinesi.  The  individuals  compris- 
ing this  group,  he  says,  outranked  even  the  captains^  but,  beyond  this  com- 
ment, he  gives  no  indication  either  of  their  status  and  functions  or  the 
method  by  which  they  achieved  their  positions.  Father  Juan  Antonio  de  la 
Peha,  the  diarist  of  the  Aguayo  expedition  to  Texas,  may,  if  he  was  cor- 
rectly informed,  shed  some  light  on  the  question  when,  in  recording 
the  visit  to  the  new  governor  of  the  blind  "chief  priest  of  the  idols"  of  the 
Nacono,  he  remarks  that  this  individual  had  presumed,  "after  acting  as  cap- 
tain for  many  years,  to  follow  the  Indian  custom  of  tearing  out  the  eyes 
in  order  to  become  their  high  priest."^ 

The  individuals  forming  the  lower  priesthood  may  have  been  the 
custodians  of  the  lesser  fire  temples,  such  as  those  which  Espinosa  says 
existed  among  the  Neche,  and  the  Nacogdoche  and  Nasoni,'  or  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  one  or  all  of  the  variously  denominated  groups  of 
shamans,  or  captains,  or,  possibly,  even  the  caddices.* 

A  numerous  class  of  shamans,  called  conna,  included  some  women. 
The  Spanish  missionaries  referred  to  them  apparently  without  discrimina- 


1.  Chronica,  p.  441. 

2.  "Diary,"  p.  41.  Pena  alone,  however,  mentions  the  blinding  of  priests. 

3.  Chronica,  p.  425.  Espinosa  alone  o£  all  the  contemporary  observers  states  specifically  that 
there  was  a  lower  level  of  the  priesthood  and  that  there  were  lesser  fire  temples.  Morfl.  writing 
later,  speaks  of  fire  temples  of  the  second  order  (Memorias,  p.  31). 

4.  Espinosa  remarks  in  almost  the  identical  terms  in  whicli  he  makes  the  same  observation 
about  the  priests  called  Xinesi,  that  the  shamans  were  accorded  seats  higlier  than  those  of  the 
captains  {Chronica,  p.  427) ,  but  Casaiias  states  einphatically  that  no  one  had  high  seats  in  the 
houses  comparable  to  the  Gran  Xinesi  and  the  caddices  {Relacion,  f.  7).  Again,  Espinosa  states 
that  the  santones  presided  at  the  "first  fruits"  ceremony  (Chronica,  p.  430),  while  Casaiias  says 
that  this  function  u^as  performed  by  the  caddi  (Relacion,"  f.  7),  and  Joutel  describes  sucli  a 
ceremony  performed  by  both  an  "elder"  and  a  caddi  ("Relation,"  p.  400).  Espinosa,  however, 
identifies  the  caddices  as  captains  (Chronica,  p.  420),  and  does  not  connect  them  with  shamanistic 
rites  except  when  he  notes  that  the  first  fruits  of  tobacco  were  gatliered  and  delivered  to  a  captain 
whose  functions  were  those  of  a  conjurer  (Chronica,  p.  431).  It  seems  not  impossible  that  the 
office  of  caddi,  like  that  of  Gran  Xinesi,  may  have  combined  civil  and  religious  functions.  Cf .  n.  48. 
p.  65;  n.  43,  p.  77. 
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tion,  as  "curanderos,"  "cirujanos,"  "medicos,"  "medicos  sylvestres",  or  in 
such  contemptuous  and  derisive  terms  as  "mata-sanos,"  "embayadores" 
(sic),  "viejos  de  los  recitantes,"  "santones,"  or  "saludadoras."°  The  mem- 
bers of  this  group  had  as  their  distinctive  insignia  a  feather  headdress,  big 
bunches  of  feathers  elsewhere  on  their  costumes,  a  curiously  painted  neck- 
lace of  snake  skin,  and  a  bow  and  arrow  which  were  always  carried.^ 

The  shamans  had  extensive  and  important  functions  in  building  houses, 
christening  infants,  burying  the  dead,  dedicating  the  new  crop,  and  prepar- 
ing game,  as  well  as  in  prognosticating  future  events,  and  healing  the  sick.' 
They  were  highly  revered  and,  if  we  may  credit  Espinosa's  acid  comment, 
they  were  entirely  supported,  and  had  all  their  menial  work  performed 
for  them,  whether  by  custom  or  through  their  own  exactions,  by  the 
tribesmen,  who  seem  to  have  been  roughly  apportioned  among  them.^ 

The  absence  of  evidence  in  the  sources  that  any  organized  religion,  or 
religious  observance,  existed  among  the  Hasinai,  makes  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  individuals  described  as  priests  could  actually  have  performed 
priestly  functions.  Such  positive  evidence  as  does  appear  points,  rather,  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  all,  from  the  Gran  Xinesi  down,  practiced  various 
forms  of  shamanism^  and  were  venerated,  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees, 
according  to  the  supernatural  and  mystical  power  they  were  thought  to 
possess.  If,  as  seems  improbable,  the  shamans  were  divided  into  categories 
on  the  basis  of  their  functions,  then  those  to  whom  Espinosa  gives  the  name 
"santon"  appear  most  closely  to  have  approximated  priests. 

The  center  of  Hasinai  ceremonials  and  religious  observances  was  the 
fire  temple,  of  which  the  Gran  Xinesi  was  custodian.  It  was  maintained 
"like  a  parish  church,  or  cathedral,"  first  in  the  Hainai  village,  and  after 
1716,  between  the  Hainai  and  the  Neches.  It  was  a  circular,  thatched  struc- 
ture, built  like  the  dwellings,  but  with  larger  dimensions.  Here  were  held 
the  solemn  assemblages  incident  to  such  functions  as  tribal  consultation, 
ceremonials  for  making  rain  to  mature  the  crops,  and  preparation  for  war.'" 


5.  See.  for  example,  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  427.  Casanas  says  that  the  "medicos"  of  the  group, 
at  least,  were  called  conna  (Relacion.  f.  31).  but  Solis  implies  that  the  term  was  a  general  one 
(Diario,  p.  301).  Morfi  speaks  only  of  medicine  men  whom  he  calls  curanderos  (Memorias,  p.  26), 
thus  lending  strength  to  the  assumption  that  the  various  terms  applied  by  the  earlier  writers  refer 
in  fact  to  a  single  group. 

6.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  427;  Casaiias.  Relacion.  f.  31;  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  27.  Casanas  men- 
tions distinguishing  insignia  only  for  the  "medicos"  but  Morfi  speaks  of  the  distinctive  costume  as 
characterizing  all  the  medicine  men.  a  further  argviment  for  the  identity  of  the  individuals  of 
various  appellations.  Morfi  also  describes  the  necklace  as  being  made  from  skins  of  coral  colored 
snakes. 

7.  Morfi.  IWemorias,  pp.  26.  29. 

8.  Chronica,  pp.  427.  431. 

9.  Solis  supplies  definite  evidence  that  the  individuals  called  priests  were  actually  shamans 
when  he  speaks  of  the  conna  and  explains,  "que  son  sus  sacerdotes"  (Diario,  p.  301).  and  Espi- 
nosa seems  to  use  santon  and  sacerdote  as  synonymous  terms  when  he  describes  one  christening 
ceremony  (Chronica  p.  437).  Morfi  gives  additional  corroboratory  evidence  when,  after  an  enumer- 
ation of  their  functions,  he  observes  that  "in  the  character  of  a  medicine  man  they  unite  that  of 
a  Priest"  (Memorias,  p.  29). 

10.     Espinosa.  Chronica,  pp.  424-425;  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.  24. 
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Other  similar  structures,  apparently  located  in  the  villages  which  were 
the  residences  of  the  caddices,"^  seem  to  have  served  analogous,  if  more 
local,  purposes.  The  lesser  fire  temples  described  by  Espinosa^-  and  Morfi, 
the  council  houses  which  Massanet  said  were  maintained  by  the  caddices," 
and  the  structures  which  Joutel  stated  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
planning  wars,"  all  may  well  have  been  council  houses  of  this  type;  in- 
deed, the  various  writers  may  have  had  reference  to  identical  buildings, 
each  observer  describing  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  different  function. 
According  to  Espinosa,  the  Neche  and  the  Hainai  were  accustomed  to 
gather  at  one  temple,  and  the  Nacogdoche  and  the  Nasoni  at  the  other, 
among  the  Nacogdoche,  for  their  special  festivals  of  the  year.^°  Some  of 
these  temples,  at  least,  appear  to  have  been  constructed  on  artificial  mounds, 
for  Athanase  de  Mezieres  commented,  in  1779,  that  a  little  mound  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neches  stood  "rather  a  monument  to  the  multitude  than  to 
the  industry"  of  its  builders,  by  whom  it  was  "erected  in  order  to  build 
on  its  summit  a  temple,  which  commanded  the  nearby  village,  and  in  which 
they  worshipped  their  gods."^" 

The  perpetual  fire,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  fire  temple, 
was  fed  by  four  large,  heavy  logs  arranged  in  cruciform  pattern  so  that 
the  arms  coincided  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  In  the  center 
of  the  floor,  where  the  four  logs  abutted,  the  flame  was  kept  alive  by  feed- 
ing in  small  firewood  from  piles  which  were  maintained  outside  tiie  struc- 
ture. The  ashes  from  the  fire  were  removed  and  were  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  a  heap  outside." 

The  interior  of  the  fire  temple  seems  to  have  been  devoid  of  elaborate 
furnishings  and  decorations.  There  was  a  dais  formed,  like  the  beds  in  the 
dwellings,  of  a  reed  mat  supported  by  four  forked  poles,  upon  which  were 
three  other  reed  mats,  two  of  them  very  small.  In  front  of  the  dais  was  a 
small,  square  bench  with  four  feet,  which  raised  it  slightly  off  the  ground. 
made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood,  upon  which  were  kept  tobacco  and  a  pipe 
adorned  with  feathers,  and  some  little  clay  vessels  evidently  used  as  in- 
cense burners  in  offering  buffalo  fat  and  tobacco.  To  one  side  of  the  door 
were  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  were  other  reed  mats  formed  into 
rolls.^** 

About  a  gunshot  from  the  fire  temple  stood   the  smaller   house   or 


11.  Morfi  says  that  the  ceremonial  of  cutting  the  wood  lor  the  native  iioes  was  held  "in  the 
house  of  a  captain  where  there  is  a  Fire  Temple  of  the  second  order"  (Mcmorias,  p.  31),  and 
Espinosa  mentions  specifically  fire  temples,  apparently  of  secondary  importance,  among  the  Neche, 
and  among  the  Nacogdoche  and  Nasoni  {Chronica,  p.  425). 

12.  Chronica,  p.  425.  Father  Hidalgo  also  uses  the  plural  in  speaking  of  "houses  of  worship" 
(Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  27) . 

13.  "Letter."  p.  378. 

14.  "Relation,"  pp.  344,  357. 

15.  Chronica,  p.  425. 

16.  De  Mezieres  to  Croix,  Aug.  26,  1779,  in  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  ed.,  Athanase  de  Mezieres  and  the 
Louisiana-Texas  Frontier,  1768-1780   (Cleveland,  1914),  I,  263. 

17.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  425. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  424. 
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houses  in  which  the  coninisi,  the  two  divine  children,  were  said  to  reside.^' 
The  coninisi  were  said  to  be  too  holy  to  be  viewed  by  any  mortal  other 
than  the  Gran  Xinesi  on  pain  of  instant  death,  and  their  abode  was  re- 
garded with  such  superstitious  awe  that  all  who  entered,  including  the 
Gran  Xinesi,  were  required  to  disrobe.-" 

One  of  these  little  houses  was  reported  by  Espinosa  to  contain  a  raised 
altar-like  platform,  about  two  varas  high,  made  of  wood  and  supported  by 
four  small,  forked  poles.  On  the  platform  were  two  little  chests,  each  about 
three  handbreadths  long,  with  curious,  painted  reed  lids  and  containing 
ceremonial  objects,  among  which  Espinosa  mentions  four  or  five  small 
circular  platters  or  vessels  like  small  shields,  carved  of  black  wood,  each 
with  four  feet  and  the  head  and  tail  of  a  duck,  an  alligator,  a  lizard,  or  some 
other  animal;  some  feathers  of  various  sizes  and  colors;  some  shawls  of 
turkey  feathers;-^  a  lone  white  breast  feather;  some  feather  headdresses,  in 
rolls;  some  crowns  and  a  bonnet,  all  made  of  skins  and  feathers;  many  little 
fifes,  or  flageolets,  made  of  crane  bones  or  carved  reeds;  and  various  other 
little  instruments  used  in  ceremonials.  The  house  itself  was  cleanly  swept 
and  gave  the  appearance  of  being  well  cared  for.-- 

Casahas  describes  what  was  apparently  a  different  box  which  was 
kept  in  the  house  of  the  children  before  it  burned.  It  was  a  circular  piece 
of  wood,  like  the  cover  of  a  sweetmeat  box,  covered  with  a  skin  like  parch- 
ment. In  the  center  was  a  depression  in  which  tobacco  was  placed  so  that, 
the  Gran  Xinesi  explained,  the  children  could  smoke  if  they  chose.  Around 
the  box  were  scattered  a  few  crumbs,  token  offerings  from  the  food  which 
the  tribesmen  were  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  coninisi 
and  the  Gran  Xinesi.  A  mortar  with  which  the  Gran  Xinesi  ground  meal 
for  the  children  was  also  kept  in  the  house.-' 

Religious  Beliefs  and  Traditions* 
Hasinai  religious  beliefs  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  the 
children  being  instructed  in  the  tribal  traditions  "as  soon  as  reason  dawns." 


19.  There  is  some  confusion  among  the  sources  about  the  residence  of  the  two  divine  children. 
Espinosa  states  specifically  tliat  there  were  two  small  houses  (ioc.  cit.).  but  Casanas  implies  that 
there  was  only  one  and.  in  at  least  one  case,  says  that  the  children  were  said  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  (Relacion,  f.  24).  Moreover,  he  gives  the  locale  of  the  Gran  Xinesi's 
extortion  ceremony,  which  lie  says  took  place  in  the  house  of  tlie  two  children,  as  a  house  much 
larger  tlian  that  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  in  which  a  fire  was  kept  burning  day  and  night  (Ibid.).  This 
would  seem  to  place  it  in  the  fire  temple.  Tire  discrepancies  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  abode  of  the  children  was  said  to  have  burned  shortly  before  the  Spaniards  reoccupied 
Hre  Hasinai  territory  and  had.  like  the  Are  temple,  been  rebuilt  (Ibid.,  f.  28;  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p. 
424).  It  may  be,  therefore,  tliat  Casanas  describes  tlie  situation  as  it  was  in  1691,  and  that  Espinosa 
is  correct  for  the  years  after  1716. 

20.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  27. 

21.  "Unas  martas  de  plumas  de  Paves  terrestres."  The  word  "martas"  must  be  a  misprint  for 
"manias."   See  infra,  p.  105,  n.  38. 

22.  Chronica,  pp.  424-425. 

23.  Relacion,  ff.  26.  27. 

*  Tlie  sole  sources  on  the  Hasinai  religion  are,  quite  naturally  in  view  of  their  direct  concern 
with  it.  tlie  Spanisli  missionaries  wlio  came  to  the  province  to  supplant  paganism  with  Catliolicism. 
It  would  be  only  natural  that  they  should  describe  what  they  found  In  terms  of  their  own  faith, 
theology,  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  By  so  doing,  liowever,  they  may  well  have  clothed 
Hasinai  religion  in  concepts  entirely  foreign  to  it  drawn  from  their  own.  As  it  is  largely  impossi- 
ble now  to  compensate  for  any  eri'or  which  may  liave  been  thus  introduced,  the  account  given 
here  follows  the  descriptions  in  the  sources. 
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So  thorough  was  the  indoctrination  that  small  children  were  said  to  be 
able  to  recite  "the  rites  and  superstitions  in  which  their  elders  had  reared 
them."=^ 

The  principal  Hasinai  diety  was  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay,  who  was  believed 
to  be  the  creator  of  all  things,  to  reward  good  deeds,  and  to  punish  well 
those  who  performed  evil  or  who  became  angry  with  him.  No  one  spoke 
of  him  in  jest,  and  all  tried  to  keep  him  pleased  and  placated.-''  Com- 
munication between  the  Hasinai  and  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay  was  carried  on  by 
the  Gran  Xinesi  through  the  coninisi. 

According  to  Hasinai  legend,  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay  was  the  immortal  pro- 
duct of  a  miraculous  birth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  sole  residents 
of  the  earth  were  a  woman  and  her  two  daughters,  one  a  virgin,  the  other 
pregnant.-"  One  day  the  daughters  were  alone,  the  pregnant  sister  reclining 
in  the  virgin's  lap  while  the  latter  searched  her  for  lice.  Suddenly  the 
pregnant  sister  was  snatched  away  by  a  devil  or  demon  called  caddaja, 
which  appeared  before  them  as  a  huge,  misshapen  serpent  of  ferocious 
aspect  with  horns  extending  upward  beyond  the  range  of  sight.  The 
virgin  made  her  escape  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tall  tree,  but  the 
pregnant  sister  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  monster's  claws  and  was  com- 
pletely devoured.  The  creature  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  sister  who 
had  escaped  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  climb  the  tree  in  which 
she  had  taken  refuge,  began  with  its  teeth  and  claws  to  cut  through  the 
trunk.  But  the  resourceful  virgin  dived  into  a  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
swam  unobserved  to  a  distant  spot  and  escaped  to  her  mother,  the  serpent 
discovering  that  he  had  been  defrauded  only  when  he  had  drunk  the  pool 
dry. 

Informed  of  the  accident,  the  mother  accompanied  her  daughter  to  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  and,  following  the  traces  of  blood  left  by  the  monster, 
discovered  a  drop  of  the  dead  girl's  blood  in  an  acorn  cup.  The  mother 
covered  the  tiny  receptacle  with  another  acorn  cup,  concealed  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  carried  it  home,  where  she  placed  it  in  a  tinajita,  which  was 
covered  and  set  in  a  corner.  During  the  night,  the  mother  heard  a  gnawing 
sound  in  the  corner  and,  upon  investigation,  found  that  the  drop  of  blood 
had  congealed  into  a  tiny  boy  the  size  of  one's  finger.  She  replaced  the 
cover  on  the  vessel  and,  hearing  the  sound  repeated  on  the  following  night, 
she  found  that  the  child  had  grown  to  the  stature  of  a  mature  man.  Very 
much  pleased,  the  grandmother  made  him  a  bow  and  arrow. 

When  the  young  deity  asked  for  his  mother,  and  was  told  the  story  of 
her  death,  he  set  out  to  avenge  himself  upon  her  murderer.  When  he  found 
caddaja  he  shot  him  so  far  with  his  arrow  that  the  monster  never  again 


24.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  423. 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  423-424:  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  22. 

26.  The  Catholic  missionary  apparently  did  not  sense  the  humor  in  his  scoffing  comment  (Espi- 
nosa, Chronica,  p.  423),  that  the  legend  fails  to  provide  a  man  by  whom  either  the  mother  or  the 
daughter  could  have  become  pregnant. 
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appeared.  Returning  to  his  grandmother  and  aunt,  he  told  them  that  it  was 
not  good  to  remain  on  earth  and,  with  them,  he  ascended  to  cachao  ayo, 
the  sky,  where  as  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay,  he  had  since  resided.-' 

According  to  Hasinai  legend,  the  heavens  were  made  by  the  old  men, 
who  followed  the  outlines  given  to  them  by  a  woman  born  from  an  acorn, 
by  placing  timbers  in  the  form  of  a  sphere.  The  woman  was  believed  to 
reside  in  the  heavens  and  to  give  daily  birth  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and, 
on  occasion,  to  the  water  which  fell  as  rain,  the  cold,  the  snow,  the  corn, 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  and  other  natural  phenomena.-^ 

The  Hasinai  believed  in  an  after  life  which  was  a  somewhat  modified 
continuation  of  life  on  earth.  Each  individual  was  thought  to  retain  in  the 
afterworld  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  condition  in  which  he  died. 
A  pregnant  woman,  for  example,  was  believed  to  remain  pregnant;  a  woman 
with  a  babe  at  breast  continued  to  suckle  the  child.  Many  of  the  normal 
activities  of  life  were  expected  to  continue,  although  it  was  not  believed 
that  husband  and  wife  resumed  marital  relations.  Great  stress  was  placed 
on  work  and,  to  enable  the  dead  to  fulfil  this  obligation  in  the  future  life, 
it  was  the  practice  to  inter  with  each  corpse  the  material  instruments 
and  necessities  by  which  mortal  existence  had  been  sustained. ^^ 

The  afterworld  was  also  believed  to  be  a  place  of  reward  for  goodness 
and  of  punishment  for  evil  performed  on  earth.  Wickedness  was  not,  how- 
ever, identified  with  individual  action  or  responsibility,  with  transgression 
of  tribal  mores,  or  with  infraction  of  any  idealistic  ethical  code;  it  was, 
rather,  a  state  into  which  the  enemies  of  the  Hasinai  were  believed  to 
fall  merely  because  they  were  enemies.  Hence,  only  enemies  were  guilty 
of  wickedness  and  were  faced  with  the  inevitable  punishment  by  physical 
pain  which  awaited  them  in  the  house  of  texino,  the  devil,  to  which  they 
were  believed  to  go  after  death.  Enemies  of  the  Hasinai  whose  scalps  had 
been  taken  in  battle,  however,  were  thought  to  accompany  the  victorious 
warrior,  if  the  scalps  were  buried  with  him.  For  the  Hasinai  and  their 
friends,  the  afterworld  was  believed  to  be  a  place  of  happiness,  with 
freedom  from  sickness,  hunger,  and  all  other  forms  of  suffering,  where  all 
would  desist  from  any  wrongs  which,  previously,  they  might  have  prac- 
ticed. This  perfect  state,  however,  was  to  be  enjoyed  only  if  the  proprieties 
were  observed,  for  if  prayers  were  not  said  for  the  deceased,  the  Hasinai, 
also,  were  taken  to,  the  house  of  texino.^" 

After  death,  the  spirit  or  soul,  which  was  called  cayo,  was  believed 
to  leave  the  body  and  to  travel  west,  finally  to  rise  into  the  air  until  it 


27.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  pp.  423-424.  Hidalgo  says  that  Hasinai  paintings  depicted  the  devil  with 
horns  and  face  of  fire,  and  that  he  was  worshiped  with  sacrifices  as  their  god  (Hidalgo  to 
viceroy,  p.  27).  The  purpose  of  his  letter,  however,  was  to  interest  the  viceroy  in  Texas  by  pictur- 
ing the  attractions  of  tlie  country,  tlie  virtues  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  pitiful  follies  which  mis- 
sionaries could  so  easily  correct. 

28.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  32. 

29.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  pp.  425-426;  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  29. 

30.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  426;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  29. 
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came  close  to  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay  and  then  to  travel  toward  the  south  until 
it  reached  the  House  of  Death,  presided  over  by  a  man  who  carried  keys 
larger  than  the  Spaniards'  oxen.-^  Here  all  were  required  to  wait,  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  keeper  of  the  enormous  keys,  until  finally  all  had 
been  gathered  together  again,  at  which  time,  it  was  believed,  the  whole 
group  would  go  to  another  land  to  settle  anew.''- 

Of  their  own  origins,  the  Hasinai  seem  to  have  held  varying  beliefs. 
Some  said  that  they  were  created  by  fire,  others  that  men  came  up  out  of 
the  sea  and  spread  over  the  land.  Fire  and  water,  the  creators,  were  called 
nicaddi.  The  legends  recount  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  Hasinai  were  ha- 
rassed by  demons — huge  and  horrible  giants — who  killed  them  and  caused 
them  great  trouble  and  damage.  To  escape  the  ravages  of  these  monsters, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Hasinai  transformed  themselves  into  animals — bears, 
dogs,  foxes,  coyotes,  and  others — retaining  meanwhile  the  faculties  of 
rational  men,  women,  and  children.  From  these  human  beings  in  animal 
forms  the  contemporary  Hasinai  claimed  their  descent.'^ 

The  fire  cult  occupied  an  important  place  in  Hasinai  superstition,  be- 
liefs and  observances.  When  questioned  about  their  custom  of  leaving 
some  members  of  the  tribe  behind  even  at  such  vital  times  as  the  buffalo 
season  when  the  labor  of  all  available  hands  was  needed  elsewhere,  the 
Hainais  and  Neches  explained  that  the  Nasonis  and  Nacogdoches  could  all 
leave  their  homes  because  they  made  their  fire  by  rubbing  together  two 
little  sticks  and  hence  could  leave  their  "fire"  hanging  in  their  houses  until 
they  returned,  while  the  Hainais  and  Neches  had  fire  from  their  forefathers 
and  someone  had  to  be  left  to  guard  it  lest  the  wood  fail  and  it  go  out  and 
cause  all  to  perish.'*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it 
gives  reason  and  explanation  for  the  location  of  the  chief  "temple  of  per- 
petual fire"  among  the  Hainai  and  Neche  tribes. 

It  was  generally  believed,  at  least  in  those  tribes  which  maintained 
continuous  fire,  that  the  extinction  of  the  fire  in  a  house  portended  death 
for  the  family.  If,  through  inadvertence  or  mishap,  the  blaze  in  a  house 
was  extinguished,  nev/  fire  was  brought  immediately  from  the  "fire  temple" 
and  the  hearth  was  ceremoniously  rekindled.""'  Fanning  the  fire  in  winter 
was  said  to  induce  such  a  snow,  or  cold  wave,  that  all  would  be  killed  of 
exposure,^''  and  ice  thrown  on  the  fire  was  thought  to  make  cold  weather 
linger.'"  As  has  already  been  noted,  fire  was  regarded  by  some  as  the 
creator  of  life.  So  potent  was  fire  to  the  Hasinai  and  so  fearful  were  they  of 


31.  Here,  certainly,  is  a  case  either  of  misunderstanding  or  of  recent  accretion  to  Hasinai  lore. 
The  whole  idea  of  locks  and  keys  was  utterly  foreign  to  the  Hasinai.  The  teaching  of  the  Spanish 
missionaries  may  have  been  sufficiently  successful,  however,  to  get  St.  Peter  adopted  into  Hasinai 
tradition. 

32.  Espuiosa,  Chronica,  p.  425;  Casanas.  Relaeion,  f.  29. 

33.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  425. 

34.  Ibid.,  p.  430.  The  fire  of  the  Spaniards,  struck  vidth  {lint  and  steel,  was  considered  still  an- 
other kind  of  fire. 

35.  Ibid.,  pp.  424-425:  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  10. 

36.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  430. 

37.  Casarias.  Relaeion,  f.  32. 
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its  anger  that,  as  a  part  of  their  ceremonials,  they  appeased  it  by  token 
offerings  from  the  first  fruits  of  their  tobacco,  corn  and  other  food  crops, 
and  game  taken  in  the  chase. ■'- 

Ceremonials 

Most  of  the  important  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Hasinai  were  marked  by 
ceremonials  which  seem  to  have  served  in  part  a  religious  or  superstitious 
purpose,  and  in  part  a  social  function.  Ceremonials  were  a  part  of  such 
common  and  regularly  repeated  occurrences  as  manufacturing  hoes  for  cul- 
tivation, planting,  hunting,  constructing  houses,  christening  infants,  bury- 
ing the  dead,  healing  the  sick,  and  greeting  visitors,  and  of  such  sporadic 
or  less  frequent  activities  as  preparing  for  war,  celebrating  victory,  burying 
enemy  skulls,  entertaining  the  Gran  Xinesi,  and  investing  various  native 
functionaries. 

The  sources  give  the  impression,  undoubtedly  quite  correctly,  that  cer- 
tain of  these  occasions  were  marked  by  observances  far  more  elaborate  than 
others.  Although  it  does  not  follow  that  those  ceremonies  which  contempor- 
ary observers  described  in  greatest  detail  were  necessarily  those  to  which 
the  Indians  attached  greatest  significance,  it  would  seem  that  a  fairly 
accurate  impression  of  this  phase  of  Hasinai  life  can  be  had  from  the 
accounts  left  by  Europeans. 

First  Fruits.  The  maturing  of  the  new  crop  each  year  was  an  event  of 
tremendous  importance  which  the  Hasinai  marked  by  a  solemn  ceremonial. 
The  formality  may  have  been  observed  because  of  religious  feeling  or,  as 
the  hardly  sympathetic  Spanish  missionaries  imply,  it  may  have  been 
principally  a  custom  kept  alive  by  the  priestly  class  to  ensure  their  support 
by  the  people.'"  The  three  extant  accounts  describe  the  ceremony  as  having 
been  performed  over  the  first  ears  of  corn,  which  may  have  been  used  to 
symbolize  the  entire  new  crop.  The  accounts  are  in  general  agreement  on 
the  basic  outline  of  procedure,  but  numerous  discrepancies  in  detail  make 
it  difficult  to  reconstruct  the  ceremony  with  absolute  accuracy. 

The  first  fruits  ceremony  was  apparently  a  universal  practice,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  performed  separately  for  each  house  on  a  scale  deter- 
mined by  the  owner's  wealth  and  position.  Among  the  wealthier  households 
of  the  principal  men  it  was  the  custom  to  invite  the  whole  village  to  the 
festivities;^"  while  the  less  wealthy  families  apparently  invited  only  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  their  own,  or  of  the  shaman  who  presided;"  and  the 
poorer  households  had  no  guests  at  all.*- 


38. 

Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  425. 

39. 

Espinosa.  Chronica,  pp.  427,  431 

40. 

Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  7. 

4L 

Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  431. 

42. 

Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  7. 
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For  the  more  pretentious  ceremonies,  a  shaman' '  was  summoned  to  the 
house  and,  while  he  stood  by  one  of  the  wall  posts  and  muttered  prayers 
between  his  teeth,  the  women  went  out  to  cut  the  first  ears  of  new  corn, 
some  of  which  they  roasted  and  some  they  ground  in  mortars  for  atole." 
In  the  ceremony  observed  by  Joutel  in  the  house  of  a  caddi,  the  roasted 
ears  were  placed  in  a  little  basket,  or  hamper,  on  the  ceremonial  stool  in 
the  house  on  which  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  caddi  himself,  was  permitted 
to  sit. ' '  When  the  food  had  been  prepared,  it  was  offered  to  the  shaman  who 
took  parts  of  it  and  threw  them  into  the  fire,'"  into  the  air,  on  the  ground, 
and  to  each  side.'"  Then,  while  those  in  the  house  danced,  the  shaman*" 
apparently  prayed  over  the  new  corn,  asking  it  to  allow  itself  to  be  eaten; 
petitioning  the  snakes  not  to  bite,  and  the  deer  not  to  eat  the  crop;  and 
dedicating  the  harvest  of  the  house  to  God.'"  After  the  food  had  been  duly 
blessed,  the  people  were  told  that  they  might  now  eat  of  the  new  crop,  and 
they  fell  to  and  ate  their  fill.'"  As  Espinosa  described  the  ceremony,  the 
shaman,  after  throwing  bits  of  the  food  into  the  fire,  concluded  the  con- 
secration rites  by  eating  a  generous  portion  of  the  food  prepared,  usually 
with  a  pause  for  rest  because  of  the  quantity  consumed,"  but  Joutel  states 
that  the  elder  and  the  chief  of  the  cabin  abstained  from  eating  for  eight 
days  after  the  ceremony.''^  This  apparent  discrepancy  would,  of  course,  be 
resolved  if  the  shaman,  after  his  huge  repast  during  the  consecration,  ab- 
stained from  eating  for  eight  days. 

The  consecration  of  the  new  crop  in  the  poorer  homes  was  a  much 
simpler  affair.  Before  the  householders  tasted  the  food  prepared  from  the 
new  crop,  they  took  a  portion  of  it  to  the  house  of  the  caddi  (or  shaman) 
who  came  down  from  his  high  seat,  threw  a  little  of  the  food  into  the  fire 
and  to  the  four  winds,  and  then  told  the  householder  to  go,  that  his  family 
might  now  begin  eating.'-^ 


43.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  430.  Casanas  says  that  the  ceremonies  at  tlie  houses  of  the  principales 
were  conducted  by  tlie  caddi  (Relacion,  f.  7),  while  Joutel  says  that  an  elder,  probably  the  indi- 
vidual Espinosa  calls  a  "santon".  conducted  the  ceremonies  with  tlie  aid  of  the  chief  of  the  cabin, 
who  was.  in  this  case,  a  caddi  ("Relation."  p.  400).  It  seems  probable  that,  in  view  of  the  mystical 
nature  of  the  ceremonial,  the  chief  functionary  was  a  shaman.    Cf.  n.  48.  p.  65:  n.  4.  p.  69. 

44.  Espinosa  (Chronica,  pp.  430-431).  and  Joutel  ("Relation."  p.  400),  agree  on  this  sequence, 
although  Joutel  mentions  only  roasting  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  corn.  Casanas  does  not  men- 
tion this  preliminary. 

45.  "Relation,"  p.  400. 

46.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  431;  Casaiias.  Relacion.  f.  7.  As  has  already  been  noted  in  the  latter 
source,  the  caddi  is  described  as  performing  all  these  functions. 

47.  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.  7.   Joutel  does  not  mention  this  phase  at  all. 

48.  Joutel  says  the  elder,  accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the  cabin,  approached  the  stool  and 
prayed  over  the  corn  for  fully  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  ("Relation,"  p.  400),  while  Casaiias 
relates  tliat  the  caddi  retired  again  to  the  wall  and,  alone,  prayed  (Relacion.  f.  7).  Espinosa  does 
not  mention  prayers  after  the  food  was  prepared. 

49.  Casaiias.  Relacion.  f.  7. 

50.  Ibid.;  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  431;  Joutel,  "Relation."  p.  400. 

51.  Chronica,  p.  431. 

52.  "Relation."  p.  400. 

53.  Casaiias.  Relacion.  f.  7.  Consistent  with  his  account  of  the  more  pretentious  ceremonies  at 
the  houses  of  the  "principales,"  Casaiias  identifies  the  official  who  dedicated  the  crop  for  the 
poorer  families  as  the  caddi,  but  it  may  have  been  the  individual  called  by  Espinosa  a  "santon." 
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Although  the  consecration  rites  may  have  been  performed  only  over 
the  new  corn,  the  "first  fruits"  principle  apparently  extended  to  all  vege- 
table foods,"  the  product  of  the  chase,''"'  tobacco,""'  and  perhaps  other  things. 

After-harvest  Festival.  The  festival  celebrated  by  the  Hasinai  during 
the  waxing  moon  in  September,  after  their  crops  were  gathered,  was  the 
most  notable  and  best  attended  of  the  year.  Some  days  in  advance  of  the 
stipulated  date,  the  tanmas  carried  notice  of  the  gathering  to  all  the  houses 
of  the  villages  so  that  everyone  might  have  time  to  prepare.  Six  days  before 
the  appointed  date,  the  men  gathered  at  the  house  of  a  captain,  evidently 
a  caddi,"  where  there  was  a  small  fire  temple  and  where  a  cleared  spot  had 
already  been  prepared."'*  While  the  shamans"'-'  remained  inside  the  "temple" 
and  drank  the  warm,  foamy  ceremonial  brew  which  was  served  to  them, 
the  Xinesi  ordered  the  young  and  able-bodied  men  to  go  out  to  hunt  deer, 
assuring  them  of  success  because  he  and  the  shamans  would  be  interceding 
in  their  behalf  with  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay.  Each  day  the  hunters  were  sent  out 
and  the  game  brought  in  was,  after  the  head  and  entrails  were  removed, 
roasted  in  preparation  for  the  feast.  On  the  afternoon  preceding  the 
appointed  day,  all  the  other  necessary  preparations  for  the  festival  were 
made."" 

Leaving  only  one  or  two  aged  or  infirm  women  to  take  care  of  each 
house,  the  people,  all  dressed  in  their  finest  attire,  gathered  on  the  stipu- 
lated date  at  the  captain's  house.  As  it  grew  night,  the  concourse,  lodging 
in  the  open  by  families,  kindled  fires  for  light  and  for  protection  against  the 
chill  of  the  autumn  night.  Inside  the  fire  temple  the  shamans,  captains, 
and  other  officials  were  assembled,  with  those  who  served  them,  for  the 


54.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  429.  It  may  have  been  to  this  custom  that  Massanet  refers  when  he 
says  that  no  eatable  was  tasted  until  a  portion  had  first  been  fallen  to  tlie  priest  for  sacrifice 
("Letter,"  p.  380). 

55.  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  12. 

56.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  431. 

57.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the  contemporary  sources  to  indicate  whether  the  festival 
was  one  wliich  tire  tribes  lield  individually,  or  whether  they  all  united  for  the  function.  Espmosa 
describes  the  site  in  terins  almost  identical  with  those  used  to  designate  the  locale  of  the  assembly 
held  to  cut  the  wood  for  hoes  and  he  may  intend,  when  he  says  "where  they  had  before  cleared 
the  site."  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two  places.  Morfi  evidently  so  understood,  for  he  reports 
the  two  gatherings  in  that  way  (Memorias,  p.  31).  If  this  be  true,  the  function  would  seem  to  be 
located  at  the  house  of  a  caddi  and,  if  always  held  in  the  same  place,  to  be  an  assembly  of  the 
members  of  a  single  tribe.  There  are,  however,  certain  marked  similarities  between  the  descrip- 
tions of  this  function  and  the  three-day  festivals  honoring  the  Gran  Xinesi  (supra,  p.  61)  which, 
if  considered  with  the  statements  of  Casarias  that  the  tribes  assembled  only  for  the  latter  function 
(Relacion,  p.  39),  and  of  Hidalgo  that  the  former  was  the  only  dance  of  the  year  (Hidalgo  to 
Espinosa.  pp.  11-12),  suggest  powerfully  the  identity  of  the  two  occasions.  The  fact  that  the  Gran 
Xinesi  seeins  to  have  attended  would  further  strengthen  this  hypothesis.  If  the  occasions  were 
identical,  the  festival  was  apparently  held  in  rotation  at  the  villages  where  the  caddices  resided, 
the  various  tribes  acting  in  sequence  as  hosts  to  all  the  others. 

58.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  431-432;  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  11.  Espinosa  calls  the  little  house  a 
mezquita,  the  same  term  he  uses  for  the  fire  temple.  Hidalgo  speaks  of  a  straw-thatched  hut, 
built  especially  for  the  festival,  in  which  the  shamans  were  said  to  remain  throughout  the  cere- 
monies saying  their  prayers,  drinking  their  tea,  and  emerging  on  occasion  to  dance. 

59.  Espinosa  uses  the  term  "viejos  recitantes"  [Chronica,  p.  432);  Hidalgo  calls  them  simply 
"old  men"  (Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  11). 

60.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  431-432.  Note  that  Espinosa  here  uses  the  term  chenesi  and  ex- 
plains, "who  performs  the  office  of  priest  for  them." 
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ceremonies.  To  initiate  the  function,  two  of  the  old  men  rose  to  their  feet 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  muttered  prayers  and  then  threw  tobacco  and 
a  bit  of  the  previously  roasted  meat  into  the  fire  which  burned  in  the 
center  of  the  house.  Then,  seated  in  order  of  rank  on  their  benches,  the  old 
men  and  the  captains  fell  to  on  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  alternating  their 
eating  with  draughts  of  a  brew  made  from  wild  olive  leaves,  which  was 
served  in  earthenware  vessels  three  or  four  times  during  the  meal.  The 
repast  finished  and  with  midnight  approaching,  they  relaxed  in  their  places, 
the  tobacco  pipes  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  From  time  to  time  they  drew 
on  the  pipes  and,  always,  on  the  first  draw,  blew  puffs  of  smoke  succesively 
upward,  downward,  and  toward  each  of  the  four  winds."' 

About  midnight,  a  tanma  went  to  the  door  of  the  temple  and  began 
to  call  out  the  assembled  families  in  their  order  and  the  women,  one  from 
each  house,  came  in  by  threes,  each  carrying  her  gifts  of  a  pot  or  other 
small  vessel  full  of  very  fine  meal,  and  some  balls,  called  hogan,  made  like 
aljajor,  of  roasted  corn  and  sunflower  seeds.  These  offerings  the  mayor- 
domos  placed,  separately,  in  two  large  baskets  until  all  the  families  had 
been  called,  and  then  the  whole  was  divided  among  the  shamans,  captains, 
and  other  officials.  This  ended  one  phase  of  the  celebration  and,  until  the 
next  began,  some  of  the  young  people  slept  and  others  in  groups  played 
their  instruments  and  sang  in  an  attempt  to  remain  awake,  for  it  was 
customary  to  make  a  great  effort  not  to  sleep  that  night."- 

From  midnight  on,  one  of  the  tanmas  was  posted  as  a  sentinel  to  ob- 
serve the  sky  and  to  report  when  the  Pleiades,  called  las  sanates,  "the 
women,"  reached  a  point  in  the  heavens  perpendicular  to  the  fire  temple. 
When  the  constellation  was  observed  in  this  position,  the  tanma  informed 
the  chief  of  the  old  shamans,  who  with  another  old  medicine  man,  entered  a 
circular  enclosure  formed  of  green  canes  stuck  upright  in  the  earth,  in  the 
center  of  which  was  a  bonfire  fed  continually  by  three  or  four  young  men. 
The  two  old  shamans  who  were  to  act  as  choirmasters  were  seated  in  the 
enclosure  and  to  their  left  the  female  members  of  the  company  were  ranged 
as  singers  in  ranks  around  the  circle,  the  first  row  being  made  up  of  old 
women  and  the  second  of  young  women,  with  the  little  girls  in  front  and 
the  larger  girls  behind  the  files  thus  formed.  Then  from  an  arbor  which, 
with  its  bonfire,  stood  to  the  east  of  the  enclosure,  three  old  men  emerged 
wearing  feathered  headdresses  and  clothed  in  their  best  holiday  attire  or 
in  curious  buffalo  robes,""-  and,  to  the  cadence  of  a  song  begun  by  the  old 
men  and  the  women  in  the  circle,  danced  slowly  step  by  step,  each  fol- 
lowing imm.ediately  behind  the  other,  into  the  enclosure.  When  they  ar- 


61.  Ibid.,  p.  432. 

62.  Ibid.;  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  32.  Note  the  similarity  between  this  emphasis  on  wakefulness  and 
the  sleeplessness  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  during  the  ceremony  described  as  a  feast  in  his  honor. 

63.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  433;  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  11.  Hidalgo  says  that  twelve  old  men 
performed  this  dance.  It  will  be  noted  that  Espinosa  speaks  of  two  structures,  a  "temple"  in  which 
the  shamans  seem  to  have  lived,  and  a  temporary  arbor  from  which  some  of  their  number 
emerged  to  dance,  while  Hidalgo  has  both  of  these  functions  served  by  a  specially  constructed  hut. 
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rived,  the  singing  ceased,  and  the  first  old  man,  in  a  high-pitched  voice, 
delivered  a  harangue  in  what  was  reported  to  be  a  hasty  and  unintelligible 
jargon."''  Each  woman  without  rising  immediately  presented  her  gift  of  a 
little  pot  of  meal  and  rolls  made  of  various  grains.  Then  the  song  was  re- 
sumed and  the  old  men  retired  in  silence  while  the  young  men  who  tended 
the  fire  collected  the  offerings  and  carried  them  on  the  run  to  a  spot  in 
front.  This  entire  ceremony  was  repeated  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour,  and 
then  the  singing  of  those  in  the  circle  continued,  with  some  intervals  of 
silence,  until  dawn,  at  which  time  the  singers  became  more  animated  and 
were  joined  by  the  music  of  gourd  or  calabash  rattles.  As  it  grew  lighter, 
the  singing  stopped  and  the  collected  offerings  were  divided  among  the 
five  old  men  who  had  participated  in  the  ceremony.''''  Hidalgo  states  that 
these  dances  were  repeated  every  evening  for  three  days."" 

As  sunrise  approached,  an  air  of  expectancy  developed  while  the 
assemblage  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  Some  of  the  young  men  and 
boys  were  sent  into  the  adjoining  woods  where  they  walked  around  and 
called  as  though  urging  the  sun  to  hasten  its  coming.  When  the  first  rays 
appeared,  everyone  ran  out  into  the  open  shouting  joyously  as  though 
giving  thanks  to  the  sun  for  the  past  crop  or  inviting  it  to  witness  the 
festivities  which  followed.''" 

About  the  first  hour  of  the  new  day  was  spent  in  organizing  and  watch- 
ing a  series  of  races.  The  men  formed  a  line  at  an  appropriate  place  and, 
at  a  signal,  sprinted  as  fast  as  they  could  to  a  tree  about  a  gunshot  away 
and  then  returned  to  the  starting  point.  The  course  was  run  two  or  three 
times  until  the  participants  were  exhausted.  The  relatives  of  the  competi- 
tors were  intensely  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  contest  and  the  winner 
was  hailed  for  his  feat  but  the  wives  and  relatives  of  any  who  were  out- 
distanced, or  who  were  too  exhausted  to  finish,  set  up  a  great  weeping 
because  the  demonstrated  deficiency  in  speed  or  endurance  was  taken  as 
evidence  that  the  unfortunate  competitor  would  be  left  behind,  dead  or 
captured,  in  war.  After  the  men,  the  others,  down  to  the  girls  and  boys, 
competed  by  age  or  size  groups  in  the  same  contest."" 

After  the  races,  tiie  group  turned  to  dancing,  the  cadence  being  set 
by  some  twenty  singers  of  both  sexes  accompanied  by  calabash  rattles  in 
the  hands  of  the  old  men,  and  by  a  hollow  log  which,  spanning  a  pit  with 
the  supporting  ends  buried,  was  beaten  as  a  drum  by  eight  husky  women 
seated  in  the  shade  of  an  arbor  of  green  branches  at  intervals  along  it, 
each  striking  it  with  the  sticks  she  gripped  in  either  hand."''  Everyone  of 


64.  Hidalgo  has  his  twelve  dancei-s  advance,  singing  a  jargon  which  no  one  understood,  to  form 
a  circle  and  there  to  perform  their  dance  (Hidalgo  to  Espinosa.  p.  11). 

65.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  433. 

66.  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  11. 

67.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  433. 

68.  Ibid. 

69.  Ibid.  The  Spanish  of  the  original  is  too  indefinite  to  permit  great  confidence  in  any  attempt 
to  describe  the  drum  exactly.  Espinosa  writes  "despues.  teniendo  un  madero  enterrado.  y  en 
hueco.  y  cubierto  de  verdes  ramas  por  cima,  eligen  ocho  Indias  robustas.  que  sentadas  ^  proporcion 
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both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  joined  in  the  dance.  The  dancers,  in  pairs,  the  men 
facing  the  women,  formed  a  circle  and  in  this  arrangement  they  danced, 
moving  only  their  feet,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  music  until  midday 
when  everyone,  tired  from  the  extended  festivities  and  the  exertion,  went 
to  rest.'" 

No  specific  mention  is  made  of  feasting  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  tribes 
who  attended  these  festivals,  but  that  it  was  an  important  part  of  the 
diversion  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  view  of  the  extensive  preparations 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  provide  an  ample  food  supply.  The  festivities 
evidently  continued  for  three  days  before  the  assembly  broke  up  and  the 
families  returned  to  their  homes.'' 

May  Festival.  The  Hasinai  held  a  festival  in  May  which  is  said  to  have 
been  much  celebrated  as  a  test  of  endurance  for  war.  To  prepare  for  the 
competition,  a  tall,  straight,  slender  pine  tree  was  cut,  denuded  of  its 
branches  save  for  a  tuft  at  the  top,  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  set  upright 
in  a  level  field.  Then,  beginning  at  a  given  spot  and  working  in  opposite 
directions,  two  groups  of  laborers  cleared  a  very  wide  path  in  the  form  of 
a  circle  around  the  tree,  the  parties  converging  at  a  point  opposite  to  that 
from  which  they  started.  A  large  assembly  of  Indians  gathered  on  the 
appointed  day,  and,  at  sunrise,  the  strongest  and  swiftest  began  to  run, 
one  after  the  other  around  the  cleared  path.  The  one  who  was  able  to  make 
the  largest  number  of  circuits  of  the  course  around  the  tree  without  a  pause 
was  acclaimed  the  winner.  A  repast  prepared  by  the  women  usually  con- 
cluded the  festival. '- 

Greeting.  The  Hasinai  seem  to  have  had  a  fairly  well  defined  cere- 
mony of  greeting  which  was  followed,  with  some  variations,  when  Euro- 
peans and  possibly  any  of  the  friendly  neighboring  tribes  appeared  at  their 
villages.  Visitors  were  met  at  some  distance  from  the  village  and  the  formal 
greeting  was  given  before  they  were  escorted  into  it."^ 


con  unos  maderos,  a  dos  manos.  forman  atambor  del  madero  hueco  .  .  ."  Several  alternative 
renditions  of  the  Spanish  would  follow  the  text  as  accurately  as  that  given  above,  but  each  pre- 
sents practical  difficulties  which  could  hardly  be  reconciled  with  other  details  of  the  description. 
A  hollow  trunk  crowned  with  green  branches  at  the  summit  might  have  been  set  upright  in  the 
earth,  but  eight  husky,  seated  women  would  find  such  an  instrument  difficult  to  beat  with  sticks 
held  in  both  hands  without  committing  unintentional  niayhem  among  themselves.  Again,  the 
green  branches  may  have  been  used  to  cover  the  pit,  or  the  pit  and  tlie  drum,  but  either  proce- 
dure would  have  impeded  the  women  and  decreased  the  resonance  of  the  log.  Finally,  the  use  of 
the  terms  "en  liueco"  and  "madero  hueco"  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  author  is  des- 
cribing only  a  hollow  log.  or  a  hollow  log  laid  across  a  pit.  but  in  consideration  of  other  evidence 
in  the  description,  and  the  effect  on  the  resonance  of  the  drum,  the  latter  seems  more  probable. 

70,  Ibid. 

71,  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  11.  Note  the  similarity  here  to  the  three-day  festival,  cliaracterized 
by  dancing  and  feasting,  wliich  was  said  to  be  in  honor  of  tlie  Gran  Xinesi. 

72.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  434. 

73.  Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  Espinosa.  Diario  derrotero  de  la  Jornada  a  la  Proua.  de  los  Te,ias,  desde  el 
Eio  grande  del  Norte,  hecha  por  orden  del  Exmo,  Sor.  Duque  de  Linares,  Virrey  de  esta  Na,  Espa. 
acompanados  los  dos  Collegios  de  Propaganda  fide  de  la  Sta.  Cruz  de  Queretaro.  y  Na,  Sra,  de  Gua- 
dalupe de  Sacatecas.  escrito,  y  formado  por  Fray  Ysidro  Felix  de  Espinosa,  in  Autos  sobre  diferen- 
tes  notigias  que  se  ban  Participado  a  su  Exa,  delas  entrades  que  en  estos  Dominios  hazen  los 
franseses  por  la  paz  de  Coahuila  y  Prouidengias  dadas  para  evitarselas  y  fundacion  dela  Migion 
en  la  Prouincia  de  los  Tejas,  A.G.N.,  Prov.  Int,  181,  entry  for  June  27,  1716.  Hereinafter,  reference 
will  be  made  to  this  source  as  Espinosa.  Diario,    Diario  y  derrotero  dela  entrada  ala   proua.  delos 
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The  actual  meeting  was  attended  by  some  ceremony.  At  a  distance  of 
about  a  gunshot  from  their  visitors,  the  Hasinai  ranged  themselves  into 
files,  forming,  possibly  on  the  basis  of  their  number,  sometimes  a  single 
column'*  and  sometimes  three'^  and  marched  toward  their  guests.  When 
three  files  were  formed,  the  captains  and  principal  men  marched  in  the 
center  rank  with  the  warriors  and  young  men  on  the  wings;""  otherwise 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  seem  to  have  headed  the  single  column." 
Joutel  reports  that,  as  the  files  advanced,  the  old  men  in  the  center  all 
raised  their  hands  above  their  heads  and,  in  unison,  gave  a  certain  yell''* — 
possibly  the  word  "texias",  a  common  salutation  meaning  "friends"  or 
"allies."'^  In  later  years,  the  discharge  of  musketry  as  the  files  approached 
each  other  seems  to  have  replaced  this  yell.**" 

When  hosts  and  visitors  met,  there  was  general  embracing  all  around 
and  then  the  assemblage  sat  down,  or  moved  to  a  temporary  shelter  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,"  the  usual  ceremony 
among  the  Hasinai  when  receiving  friends.''- 

When  all  were  seated  m  order  according  to  rank,  the  Indians  consulted 
for  a  little  while  among  themselves  and  then  each  captain  brought  a  hand- 
ful of  powdered  tobacco  and  put  it  on  a  curiously  and  beautifully  painted 
deerskin  and,  finally,  all  stirred  and  mixed  the  mound  thus  accumulated 
to  show  the  unity  of  their  wills."''  Then  a  page  brought  out  a  pipe,  its  stem 
about  a  vara  in  length  and  decorated  from  end  to  end  with  white  feathers 
in  token  of  peace,  and  one  of  the  principal  men  filled  it  with  some  of  the 
tobacco  and  lighted  it.'**  The  Indian  captains  took  the  pipe  in  order  of  their 
rank  and  each  drew  six  times  and  blew  the  successive  puffs  toward  heaven. 


Texas  que  de  mandato  del  Exmo.  Senor  mi  Senor  Duque  de  Linares  Virey  y  Capn.  Gl.  de  esta 
Nueba  Espana  empiezo  a  executav  yo  el  Capn.  Domo.  Ramon,  in  Autos  sobre  diferentes 
notigias  .  .  .,  entry  for  June  26.  1716.  Hereinafter  this  source  will  be  cited  as  Ramon.  Diario. 
Espinosa  states  that  this  was  the  practice  also  when  receiving  embassies  from  friendly  tribes 
(Chronica,  p.  427) . 

74.  Espinosa.  Diario.  entry  for  June  27.  1716;  Ramon,  Diario.  entry  for  June  26,  1716. 

75.  Joutel.  "Relation."  p.  342;  Ramon.  Diario.  entry  for  June  28,  1716;  Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for 
June  28,  1716. 

76.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  342;  Ramon.  Diario,  entry  for  June  28,  1716. 

77.  Ramon.  Diario.  entry  for  June  26,  1716. 

78.  "Relation."  p.  342. 

79.  Casanas,  Relacion.  ff.  18-19. 

80.  See,  for  example.  Ramon,  Diario,  entries  for  June  26  and  June  28,  1716. 

81.  Ibid.;  Espinosa,  Diario,  entries  for  June  27,  June  28,  1716;  Joutel.  "Relation,"  p.  342. 

82.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  418. 

83.  Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for  June  28,  1716;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  418.  This  phase  of  the  cere- 
mony is  described  in  detail  for  a  single  day  only  and  it  is  therefore  not  clear  whether  it  was 
a  part  of  every  similar  ceremony  or  whether  It  was  used  only  when  an  important  decision  was  in- 
volved. Ramon  reports  a  similar  incident,  lacking  the  episode  of  the  stirring,  as  nothing  more 
than  a  ceremonial  gift  of  tobacco,  which  he  reciprocated,  after  the  smoking  of  the  peace  pipe 
(Diario,  entry  for  June  26,  1716).  Pena,  the  diarist  of  the  Aguayo  expedition,  speaks  of  smoking 
the  peace  pipe  following  the  mixing  of  "their  tobacco  with  ours"   ("Diary,"  p.  40j. 

84.  Ramon,  Diario,  entry  for  June  26,  1716;  Espinosa,  Diario.  entries  for  June  27.  June  28.  1716. 
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the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  earth.  After  the  captains 
had  finished,  the  pipe  was  passed  to  the  visitors,  who  repeated  the  cere- 
mony, and  finally  it  made  the  rounds  of  the  others  present,  including  the 
women. *^ 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  peace  pipe,  gifts  were  exchanged,  possibly 
beginning  with  a  cereraonial  gift  of  tobacco.  The  Indians  apparently 
brought  gifts  of  food  -  -  ears  of  green  corn,  watermelons,  muskmelons, 
tamales,  beans  boiled  with  maize,  or  whatever  might  be  in  season  —  and  the 
Spaniards  reciprocated  in  kind  —  a  bullock  to  barbecue,  chocolate,  and 
cloth,  blankets,  hats,  various  small  tools  and  trinkets,  and  bundles  of  to- 
bacco leaves.  All  gifts  were  put  in  piles  for  the  recipients  to  divide  and 
apportion  as  they  saw  fit.^''  Espinosa's  brief  description  of  the  ceremonies 
observed  when  the  Hasinai  were  visited  by  friendly  tribes  indicates  that 
similar  customs  were  observed  on  these  occasions." 

A  somewhat  more  elaborate  variant  of  the  greeting  ceremony  described 
above  was  accorded  both  to  Joutel  and  his  companions  at  the  Nasoni 
village,  and  to  Governor  Martin  de  Alarcon  when  he  arrived  at  the  Hasinai 
villages  in  1718.  The  governor  was  met  by  a  group  of  Indians  from  Mission 
Purisima  Concepcion  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  him  in  native  fashion. 
At  a  distance  of  about  a  gunshot  from  the  mission,  the  Indian  captains 
lifted  him  from  his  horse  and  stood  him  on  his  feet  and  one  of  the  principal 
Indians  removed  his  spurs,  another  relieved  him  of  his  sword,  another  of 
his  pistols,  and  a  fourth  of  his  baton  of  office.  Then  one  of  the  caziques 
took  him  on  his  shoulders  and,  with  another  supporting  his  feet,  carried 
him,  to  the  accompaniment  of  musket  fire  and  the  pealing  of  the  mission 
bells,  to  the  house  which  had  been  constructed  for  his  use.  The  chiefs  who 
had  taken  charge  of  his  accouterments  carried  these  articles  to  the  mission 
and  another  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  At  the  door  of  his  house,  the 
governor  was  again  placed  on  his  feet  and  the  Indians  gently  washed  his 
face  and  hands  and  dried  them  with  a  cloth  which  they  had  obtained  for 
the  purpose.  He  was  then  conducted  inside  the  house  to  a  little  bench 
padded  with  many  curious  buiTalo  robes,  was  seated  and  the  peace  pipe  was 
smoked.  Two  days  later,  rites  described  as  the  investiture  ceremony  of  a 
caddi  or  captain  general  among  the  Hasinai,  were  performed  for  him.^'' 

A  similar  ceremony  was  performed  for  members  of  Joutel's  party  at 
the  Nasoni  village.  The  Frenchmen  were  met  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  village  by  a  group  of  natives,  the  principal  men  of  whom  insisted 
that  they  be  allowed  to  take  the  new  arrivals  upon  their  backs  and  carry 


85.  Ramon,  Diario,  entry  for  June  26,  1716;  Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for  June  27,  1716. 

86.  Ramon,  Diario,  entries  for  June  26,  June  28,  1716;  Espinosa,  Diario,  entries  for  June  28,  June 
29,  1716. 

87.  Chronica,  p.  437. 

88.  Fray  Francisco  de  Celiz,  Diario   de  la  conquista  y  entrada   a   los  Tlrejas   del  general  Don 
Martin  de  Alarcon,  A.  G.  N.,  Tierras  360,  entry  for  Oct.   13,   1718.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  438. 
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them  the  entire  distance  to  the  house  of  the  caddi,  while  their  horses  were 
led  by  other  Indians.  As  Joutel  was  taller  than  his  porter,  his  legs  were 
kept  from  dragging  only  by  the  aid  of  two  other  natives  who  supported  his 
feet.  Arrived  at  the  house  of  the  caddi  and  their  horses  unloaded,  the 
Frenchmen  were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  customary  to  bathe 
strangers  on  their  arrival  but  inasmuch  as  they  were  fully  clothed  the 
ceremony  would  be  confined  to  their  faces.  An  old  man  with  clear  water  in 
an  earthen  pan  then  proceeded  to  wash  their  foreheads.  This  completed, 
they  were  invited  by  signs  to  seat  themselves  on  a  sort  of  scaffold  made  of 
wood  or  canes,  elevated  some  four  feet  above  the  ground  and,  when  seated, 
they  were  harangued,  presumably  in  welcome,  by  four  chiefs  in  turn."'" 

Divination.  Divination  seems  to  have  been  extensively  practiced  by  the 
Hasinai  shamans.  Once  a  year  they  made  a  general  prognostication  for  the 
succeeding  twelve  months  on  matters  of  major  importance  to  the  tribe, 
such  as  weather  conditions  during  the  various  seasons  and  crops  that  could 
be  expected  to  produce  bountifully  and  those  which  were  likely  to  fail. 
Using  a  fox  tail  for  astral  divination  and  certain  signs  and  natural  pheno- 
mena as  their  guides,  they  made  more  specific  forecasts  during  the  year  as 
occasion  arose.  The  presence  of  many  ticks  was  noted,  for  example,  as  a 
sign  that  there  would  be  an  abundant  harvest  of  beans;  the  appearance  of 
certain  little  birds,  called  hanit,  while  the  men  were  away  at  war  or  on  a 
buffalo  hunt,  meant  that  the  absent  ones  were  near;  and  plentiful  rain 
during  the  months  of  March  and  April  portended  little  precipitation  in 
June,  July,  and  August.""  Certain  accidents,  or  casual  acts,  such  as  the 
superstitions  regarding  fire  already  noted,'"  were  likewise  held  to  brmg 
their  inevitable  consequences. 

The  annual  ceremony  of  making  the  prognostication  for  the  year  was 
held  in  the  month,  or  moon,  of  February,  which  was  called  sacabhi.  It  was 
an  occasion  for  a  general  convocation  of  the  people,  in  preparation  for 
which  a  store  of  rabbits,  deer,  wild  turkeys,  wildcats,  and  badgers  was 
collected.  The  flesh  of  these  animals,  and  the  various  natural  foods  which 
the  country  produced,  supplemented  by  the  dried  meat  and  corn  ground 
into  flour  contributed  from  the  stores  of  the  individual  families,  provided 
the  fare  for  the  feast.  The  ceremonies  were  begun  in  the  morning  in  the 
house  in  which  the  shamans-'-  were  assembled.  Three  of  the  group  spent 
the  morning  in  making  a  brew  from  laurel  leaves  which  they  and  the  other 
old  men  drank.''-  Then,  with  faces  turned  toward  the  wall,  they  prayed  to 
Ayo-Caddi-Aymay.  Next,  throwing  ground  tobacco  on  the  fire  and  continu- 


89.  JouteL  "Relation,"  pp.  405-406. 

90.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  pp.  429-430. 

91.  Supra,  pp.  75-76. 
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ously  passing  a  tobacco  pipe  from  hand  to  hand,  they  took  the  highly 
ornamented  wing  of  an  eagle,  which  they  called  ygui,  and  with  it  performed 
their  dances  and  songs,  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  eagle,  of  which  the 
wing  was  the  symbol,  had  risen  to  the  sky  to  consult  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay. 
Then,  alone,  muttering  their  consultations  between  their  teeth,  they  formed 
their  "almanac"  of  weather  predictions  and  crop  forecasts  for  the  year,  and, 
when  it  was  completed,  emerged  and  announced  it  to  the  assemblage."* 

Divination  was  also  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  held  as  a  preliminary  to 
war,'-''  and  was  used,  while  on  the  trail,  as  a  method  of  determining  the 
location  and  the  state  of  preparedness  of  possible  enemies,'"'  but  these  seem 
to  have  been  the  efforts  of  "amateurs,"  not  the  professional  work  of  the 
shamans. 

Initiation  of  Shamans.  The  ranks  of  the  shamans  were  constantly  filled 
by  new  recruits  who,  when  they  had  reached  the  age  of  about  twenty  and 
had  successfully  demonstrated  their  powers  before  the  older  practitioners, 
were  admitted  to  the  profession.  For  the  initiatory  test  of  an  aspirant's 
proficiency,  a  concourse  of  old  shamans'''  gathered,  each  attired  in  his 
festive  best.  The  prospective  shaman  was  given  copious  draughts  of  herb 
brew  and  liberal  quantities  of  tobacco,  the  combined  effects  of  which 
induced  real,  or  feigned,  insensibility  and  grimacing  followed  by  a  drunken 
stupor  or  coma,  in  which  the  aspirant  lay  as  one  dead  for  twenty-four 
hours.  When  he  revived,  he  related,  possibly  with  imaginative  embroidery 
of  the  theme  as  he  progressed,  what  he  had  dreamed  while,  as  they 
believed,  his  soul  was  far  from  him. 

The  tale  finished,  the  candidate  began  his  songs  and  dances  which,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  confused  wailing  of  the  women  and  with  the 
aid  of  another  shaman,  continued  for  a  week  for  the  amusement  of  the 
crowd.  All  the  while  the  assembled  Indians  feasted  on  the  contents  of  the 
pots  which  were  kept  constantly  boiling.  Although  it  is  never  specifically 
stated,  it  is  implied  that  at  some  point  in  the  procedure,  possibly  after  the 
relation  of  the  dreams,  the  assembled  shamans  passed  judgment  on  the 
aspirant's  performances  and  either  accepted  him  into  the  profession, 
or  rejected  him."" 

Investiture  of  Caddices.  No  description  is  given  of  the  observances 
which  marked  the  installation  of  Hasinai  chieftains,  but  a  ceremony,  said 
to  have  been  the  investiture  rites  for  a  caddi,  or  captain  general,  was  per- 
formed for  Governor  Martin  de  Alarcon,  in  1718,  which  may  give  a  reason- 


94.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  429-430. 
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ably  accurate  idea  of  such  functions.  The  two  days  preceding  the  ceremony 
were  spent  in  constructing  a  special  house  in  which  the  governor  was  to 
reside  during  his  stay,  and,  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  solemnities  of  the  evening.  When  night  had  fallen  and  all 
the  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  assembled  in  their  finest 
attire,  a  great  bonfire  was  kindled  in  the  yard  adjoining  the  house  and  a 
little  wooden  bench  was  placed  on  buffalo  robes  spread  as  rugs  in  view  of 
the  fire  as  the  seat  of  honor  for  the  governor. 

When  the  preparations  were  completed,  the  principal  men  and  captains 
entered  the  house  of  the  governor  and  decked  him  in  native  fashion  for  the 
ceremony  by  fixing  white  breast  feathers  of  ducks  on  his  head  and  draw- 
ing a  black  stripe  across  his  forehead  and  down  his  cheeks.  Then  he  was 
conducted  to  his  place  of  honor  and  seated  on  the  buffalo  robes,  one  of  the 
principal  Indians  seated  on  the  bench  behind  him  with  hands  on  his 
shoulders  serving  him  as  a  back  rest.  Then,  to  the  accompaniment  of  rattles, 
flageolets  and  a  drum  made  of  a  large  olla  partly  filled  with  water  over 
which  was  stretched  a  wet  skin,  the  gathering,  seated  in  order,  the  men 
separate  from  the  women  and  children,  began  to  sing.  The  music  was 
executed  in  perfect  unison  and  the  total  effect,  although  crude,  was  said  to 
be  pleasing.  Four  more  bonfires  were  kindled  until  the  whole  area  was  well 
illuminated  and  the  supervisors,  evidently  tanmas,  carrying  torches  of 
burning  reeds,  patrolled  the  gathering  to  see  that  all  was  in  order. 

From  time  to  time  various  of  the  principal  Indians  interrupted  the 
singing  and,  standing  before  the  governor  and  offering  gifts  of  finely  tanned 
skins  and  baskets  of  food,  each  expressed  on  the  part  of  his  people  joy  and 
content  at  the  presence  of  the  governor  among  them  and  their  acceptance 
of  him  as  their  captain.  This  procedure  continued  until  all  the  chiefs  had 
spoken.  Fray  Francisco  de  Celiz  records  that  the  festivities  ended  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  but,  according  to  Espinosa's  account,  he  was  able,  at 
some  tiine  after  midnight,  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  allow  the  Spaniards 
to  take  i:.^me  rest  while  they  continued  their  celebration,  as  they  had 
planned,  until  dawn.™ 

Narcotics  and  Intoxicants 

Narcotics  played  an  important  part  in  Hasinai  ceremonialism  and  they 
seem  to  have  had  at  least  a  limited  use  among  the  people  generally. 

Tobacco  was  always  harvested  before  the  plants  reached  maturity,'"" 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  tobacco  crop  were  carefully  collected  by  the 


99.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  438;  Celiz,  Diario,  entry  for  Oct.  17,  1718.  There  are  striking  similar- 
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100.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  28;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  431. 
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tanmas  and  delivered  to  the  captains  or  shamans, ^"^  apparently  for  use 
in  their  conjuring.  The  leaves  seem  always  to  have  been  dried  and 
powdered  and  the  dust  used  ceremonially  as  incense,  usually  in  combina- 
tion with  fat  from  the  heart  of  buffaloes,  and  for  smoking  in  the  ceremonial 
pipe.  Smoking  the  pipe  after  meals  was  a  common,  if  not  universal,  practice, 
whether  for  pleasure  or  as  a  ritual  the  sources  do  not  make  clear.  The 
ceremonial  pipe  was,  as  has  been  noted,  at  least  on  occasions  passed  to  the 
women,""  and  it  is  possible  that  they  participated  in  the  after-meal  smok- 
ing. Tobacco  seems  also  to  have  been  used  as  a  ceremonial  gift,  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  given  to  women'""  strengthens  the  conjecture  that  they,  also, 
smoked. 

Peyote  and  a  potion  called  frixolillo  were  made  by  the  Hasinai  and 
used  to  induce  the  inebriated  stupors  during  which  occult  dreams  were 
said  to  occur.""  Their  consumption  was  apparently  confined  to  cere- 
monials in  which  clairvoyance  or  divination  were  a  central  feature.  Until 
Europeans  appeared  among  them,  the  people  in  general  were  said  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  all  intoxicants,  and  of  the  methods  of  their  manufacture 
even  though  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  were  common  among  them."'^ 
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104.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  27;   Fr.  Antonio  de  San  Buenaventura   Olivares,  Informe,   in  Autos 
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105.  Olivares,  Informe,  p.  129. 


4 
DISEASE  AND  CURING 

Little  other  than  an  occasional  reference  is  recorded  about  Hasinai 
diseases  until  after  such  extended  European  contact  that  they  may  well 
have  been  foreign  importations. 

The  first  recorded  epidemic  struck  the  Hasinai  country  in  March,  1691, 
shortly  after  the  first  Spanish  missions  had  been  established  there.  In  the 
course  of  the  visitation,  some  three  thousand  persons  among  the  Hasinai 
and  the  neighboring  friendly  tribes  lost  their  lives. ^  The  malady  was 
characterized  by  fever,  but  there  is  little  else  on  which  to  base  even  a  con- 
jecture as  to  its  identity.  As  one  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  died  early  in 
February,  1691,  of  a  fever  which  lasted  eight  days,"  and  as  the  casualties 
among  the  Indians  seem  to  have  been  heaviest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sions, it  may  well  be  that,  as  the  Hasinai  believed,  the  plague  was  brought 
by  the  Spaniards.'' 

Espinosa  speaks  of  occasional  epidemics  of  a  bloody  dysentery  which 
he  attributed  to  the  "burned  blood"  of  the  Indians  produced  by  their  cus- 
tom of  placing  live  coals  under  their  beds  during  the  winter.'  Nearly  fifty 
years  later  Solis  noted  similar  symptoms  which  he  thought  were  produced 
by  the  great  quantities  of  the  astringent  liquid,  combining  bear  oil  and  the 
root  called  tuqui,  which  the  natives  drank.''  At  the  time  of  his  inspection  in 
1767,  Solis  listed  the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  Hasinai  as  measles,  smallpox, 
fevers,  fevers  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  pustules,  and  venereal 
diseases  of  several  kinds  which  made  the  individuals  horrible  and  repulsive 
to  the  sight.'' 

The  Hasinai  shamans  taught  their  people  to  believe  that  sickness  had 
its  origin  in  the  evil  deeds  committed  by  the  Indians  of  the  neighboring 
Bidai,  Ais,  and  Yacdoa  nations.  The  numerous  shamans  among  these  nations 
were  believed  to  be  malevolent  sorcerers  who  came  among  the  Hasinai  by 
stealth  to  spread  disease  or,  from  their  own  countries,  sent  a  disease  called 
aguain  which  was  said  to  be  caused  by  a  dart,  in  appearance  like  a  thick, 
short,  white  needle,  shot  into  the  body  of  the  victim  from  the  bow  of  texino. 


1.  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.  40. 
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6.  Ibid.,  p.  320.  This  list  is  given  as  "viruelas,  sarampion,  tabardillos,  iiebres  bubas  onana 
huiates,  que  les  ponen  horrorosos  a  la  vista  y  asquerosos." 
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the  devil.  To  cure  these  maladies  and  to  extract  the  darts,  the  shamans 
performed  their  ceremonies,  first  calling  to  their  aid  the  Bidai  medicine 
men  who  were  said  to  appear  in  the  form  of  owls.  The  god  ynici  was  be- 
lieved to  be  induced  by  these  ceremonies  to  intervene  to  bring  about  the 
desired  cure.' 

The  shamans'  treatment  of  disease  involved  simple  first  aid,  occasional 
medication  by  the  employment  of  herbs,  and  ceremonials,  intended  to 
exorcise  the  evil  spirits  which  were  said  to  cause  the  maladies  and  drive 
them  out  of  the  house  or  into  the  fire  to  be  burned.  Ordinary  tribesmen 
apparently  employed  a  lone  shaman  to  minister  to  their  ills,  but  if  the 
patient  was  an  important  individual  a  consultation  of  shamans  was  held 
and  each  tried  his  own  magic  in  an  attem.pt  to  effect  a  cure.  The  shamans 
purported  to  be  able  to  predict  by  divination  whether  or  not  the  patient 
would  recover.  To  the  unsympathetic  view  of  the  Spanish  missionaries, 
of  whom  they  were  the  chief  competitors,  these  native  practitioners  ap- 
peared to  be  a  numerous  breed  of  crafty,  avaricious,  unscrupulous  char- 
latans.* 

Ceremonial  treatments  were  ordeals  which  continued  from  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  to  nearly  dawn.  In  preparation  for  his  incantations,  the 
shaman  built  a  large  bonfire  and  prepared  his  instruments — fifes,  a  fan  of 
feathers,  and  little  sticks  segmented  by  parallel  grooves,  like  a  rattlesnake's 
rattle,  which,  when  held  against  a  tightly-drawn  skin  and  rubbed  with 
another  stick,  produced  a  noise  described  as  no  less  than  infernal."  Before 
beginning  his  conjuring  and  all  during  the  ceremony,  the  shaman, 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  to  the  patient,  drank  liberally  of  a  foamy  brew 
of  herbs. 

While  the  unhappy  object  of  his  ministrations  reclined  on  a  grill 
beneath  which  live  coals  were  kept  glowing,  the  shaman  danced,  without 
moving  from  his  place,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  unearthly  music,  inter- 
rupting his  singing  at  intervals  to  apply  his  treatment.  At  times,  the 
therapy  consisted  of  sucking  at  the  patient's  abdomen  with  such  violence 
that  the  Spanish  observers  thought  the  stomach  must  have  been  pinned 
against  the  spine  by  the  pressure  of  the  conjurer's  head.  The  moans  of  pain 
from  the  patient  were  consoled  by  the  shaman  with  assurances  that  the 
treatment  was  mild.  For  these  operations,  the  shaman  was  said  to  provide 
himself  in  advance  with  blood,  worms  and  similar  articles  which  he 
stealthily  conveyed  to  his  mouth  and  then  spit  out  as  proof  of  the  efi^icacy 
of  his  ministrations.  On  other  occasions,  the  skin  over  the  liver  was  scarified 
with  a  flint  and  the  blood  of  the  patient  actually  sucked  out.     The  same 


7.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  428. 

8.  Loc.  cit.,  Casanas,  Relacion.  f.  32. 

9.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  427.  The  indefinite  language  of  the  account  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  precise  use  of  the  rasp  here  described.  Espinosa  writes:  "los  instrumentos  son  unos 
paliUos  labrados,  y  con  fizuras,  al  modo  de  un  cascabel  de  vitaora;  y  este  palillo  puesto  en  hueco 
sobre  un  cuero,  hace  consonancia  de  nada  menos.  que  infierno."  For  the  rendition  given  here, 
"puesto  en  hueco"  must  be  translated  as  "put  into  resonance." 
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treatment  was  given  to  areas  affected  by  tumors  and  swellings  and,  with 
much  better  medical  justification'"  and,  it  may  be  assumed,  much  greater 
success,  to  snake  bites  and  to  open  wounds.  For  some  of  their  treatments 
the  shamans  drew  upon  their  extensive  knowledge  of  the  medical  proper- 
ties of  herbs  to  effect  cures.'' 

The  shamans  were  highly  regarded  by  the  Hasinai  but,  if  we  may  credit 
the  observations  of  the  Spanish  missionaries,  they  were  extremely  avari- 
cious. In  their  desperation,  the  sick  frequently  offered  everything  they 
possessed  in  payment  for  a  cure  and  the  shamans  are  said  to  have  made  it 
a  practice  never  to  discontinue  their  treatments  as  long  as  anything  of 
value  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  patient.  Their  "fees"  were  collected 
whether  the  patient  lived  or  died.'-  Espinosa,  who  despised  the  shamans  as 
frauds  and  despoilers  of  the  people,  remarks,  "In  truth,  the  devil,  who  is  the 
catedrdtico  of  all  this  skin  game,  could  have  left  them  no  better  patrimony 
with  which  to  despoil  the  Assinais  of  their  best  meat,  [and]  the  first  fruits 
of  their  crops,  and  to  have  their  houses  built  for  them,  and  their  crops 
attended  to  promptly;  [a  situation]  which  is,  in  the  miserable  state  of  these 
natives,  the  greatest  happiness  to  which  they  aspire."'' 

The  practice  of  the  shaman  was,  however,  not  without  its  risk  for 
beneficial  results  were  expected  from  his  ministrations.  Among  some  tribes, 
at  least,  if  a  shaman  proved  unsuccessful  in  working  his  cures  or  if  he 
acquired  a  reputation  of  being  evil,  it  was  customary  for  the  relatives 
bereaved  because  of  his  failures  to  take  up  cudgels  and  beat  him  about  the 
temples  until  he  was  mortally  wounded.'* 


10.  Ibid.,  pp.  427-428;  Casanas.  Relacion,  i.  32;  Joutel.  "Belation,"  pp.  381-482. 

11.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  428. 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  428-429;  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  32. 

13.  Chronica,  p.  429. 

14.  Ibid.;  Casanas.  Relacion,  i.  32. 


5 
THE  LIFE  CYCLE 

Childbirth  and  Christening 

Menstruation,  pregnancy,  and  childbirth  seem  to  have  been  attended 
by  no  extraordinary  taboos  or  observances  among  the  Hasinai.  The  contem- 
porary accounts  make  no  specific  mention  of  any  ceremonial  recognition  of 
menstruation  although  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Hasinai  women,  during 
their  monthly  periods,  followed  the  practice,  noted  by  Joutel  among  the 
Cadadoquis  along  with  other  customs  closely  resembling  those  of  the 
Hasinai,  of  lodging  and  eating  separately  and  in  all  other  matters  main- 
taining themselves  in  strict  segregation  from  other  members  of  the  tribe. ^ 
Pregnant  women  were  not  permitted  to  share  the  labor  of  planting  be- 
cause it  was  believed  that  their  participation  would  ruin  the  crop-  but 
otherwise  they  were  said  to  have  continued  their  work  as  usual."' 

At  the  approach  of  the  time  for  parturition,  a  pregnant  woman  went 
to  the  bank  of  a  stream  near  her  village  and  there  constructed  a  shelter, 
roofed  and  covered  on  three  sides,  and  in  the  center  of  the  structure  planted 
a  strong  forked  pole  so  that  it  extended  a  short  distance  above  the  floor. 
At  the  onset  of  labor  pains  the  woman  went  to  this  shelter  and,  with  only 
the  aid  of  the  forked  pole,  gave  birth  to  her  child.  Perhaps  for  reasons 
of  delicacy  the  sources  give  no  clue  to  the  function  performed  by  the  forked 
pole,  but  it  may  have  served  as  a  convenient  grip  for  the  woman  in  labor 
or  perhaps  as  a  primitive  obstetrical  instrument.  Immediately  after 
parturition,  the  mother  carried  the  newborn  infant  into  the  stream  and, 
regardless  of  the  season  or  the  weather,  bathed  herself  and  the  child  and 
then,  with  her  hair  flowing  loose,  returned  to  her  husband's  house  and  to 
her  usual  work.*  ^ 

It  was  common  for  a  mother,  if  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  which  she 
knew  was  unwanted  by  its  father,  to  kill  the  unwelcome  offspring.  One 
instance  is  cited  in  which  two  children  were  thus  destroyed  by  setting  fire 
to  the  house  in  which  they  had  been  left.  Apparently  no  social  stigma  was 
attached  to  these  murders,  and  the  mothers  felt  no  personal  shame  or  guilt; 
indeed,  some  congratulated  themselves  publicly  on  their  astuteness  in  cir- 
cumventing a  troublesome  problem.^ 

As  soon  as  a  child  was  born,  the  shamans  (santones)  began  to  carry 
out  various  ceremonies  which  the  Spanish  priests  assumed  were  a  heathen 
substitute  for  baptism.  When  the  infant  was  six  or  eight  days  old,  one  of 


1.  "Relation,"  p.  413. 

2.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  421. 

3.  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  47. 

4.  Ibid.;  Soils,  Dlarlo.  p.  321. 

5.  Casanas.  Relacion,  ff.  17,  39. 
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the  shamans,  or  priests,  was  called  to  the  house,  seated  in  his  particular 
elevated  seat,  and  the  child  placed  in  his  hands.  Showing  it  many  marks  of 
affection,  he  talked  for  a  long  time  into  its  ear,  then  placed  it  in  a  large 
vessel  and  bathed  it  all  over,  and  finally  asked  the  parents  what  name  it 
was  to  be  given.  The  usual  custom  was  to  give  the  child  the  diminutive 
of  the  name  of  the  appropriate  parent.  The  ceremony  over,  the  parents 
tendered  gifts  as  gratuities  to  the  presiding  shaman,  and  then  all  feasted 
splendidly  on  whatever  food  the  season  and  the  status  of  the  household 
afforded.  If  the  child  was  a  boy,  these  functions  were  performed  by  an  old 
man;  if  a  girl,  by  an  old  woman. " 

Marriage  and  Divorce 

Marriage  contracts  were  informal  and  usually  quite  temporary.  If  the 
prospective  bride  was  a  maiden,  her  suitor  brought  some  of  his  choice 
possessions  or  some  venison  and,  without  a  word,  left  the  gift  before  the 
door  of  the  house.  If  the  parents  or  her  brother  allowed  her  to  receive  the 
presents,  or  if  the  venison  was  taken  inside  and  eaten,  it  was  accepted  as 
a  token  of  consent  to  the  marriage,  the  caddi  was  informed,  and  the  man 
took  the  girl  away.  The  bride's  consent  was  unnecessary  as  she  always  con- 
formed to  the  decision  of  her  parents.  If  the  bride  was  not  a  maiden,  no 
parental  consent  was  necessary,  simply  agreement  between  the  two 
parties.' 

According  to  Morfi,  consanguinity  was  recognized  as  a  bar  to  marriage 
and  such  unions  were  scrupulously  avoided.  Affinity,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  no  deterrent;  indeed,  a  widow  was  said  to  be  inherited  by  a  brother  of 
her  deceased  husband  whether  or  not  there  had  been  offspring  from  the 
union. - 

Wives  of  Hasinai  officials,  whether  the  Xinesi  or  the  cadd^ces,  were 
called  by  one  general  name,  aguidua,  but  every  other  woman  in  all  the 
villages  had  an  individual  name.'' 

Although  marriages  among  the  Hasinai  "nobles"  were  ujualiy  perman- 
ent, wedding  contracts  between  individuals  of  lower  rank  ord'narily  en- 
dured only  so  long  as  neither  party  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement, 
sometimes  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days.  No  stigma  was  attached  to  separa- 
tion and  the  parties  felt  no  embarrassment.  It  was  customary  practice  for  a 
man  to  offer  gifts  and  other  inducements  to  a  woman  whom  he  considered 
a  more  desirable  partner  than  his  own,  and  for  a  woman  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  improve  her  condition  by  accepting  the  offer  of  a  man  who 
promised  to  provide  for  her  more  handsomely  than  did  her  current  mate. 
Because  the  rank  and  file  were  fearful  of  molesting  their  chieftains'  wives. 


6.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  427. 

7.  Casanas.    Relacion.    ff.    15-16;    Espinosa.    Chronica,    p.    427.    Except    as    otherwise    noted,    the 
remainder  of  this  section  is  drawn  from  the  references  here  cited. 

8.  Memorias,  p.  45. 

9.  Casarias.  Relacion,  f.  12. 
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the  "noble"  families  were  not  involved  in  these  transactions — a  fact  which 
may  explain,  at  least  in  part,  the  greater  durability  of  their  marriages. 

When  a  partnership  was  dissolved  by  the  defection  of  one  of  the 
parties,  the  other  had  no  recourse  but  to  seek  a  new  mate.  Separations 
were  usually  amicable.  If  a  couple  thought  a  great  deal  of  each  other  and 
the  woman  was  lured  away  by  a  more  attractive  offer  from  another  man, 
they  might  arrange  to  talk  the  matter  over  between  them.  The  crux  of  the 
situation  was  usually  reached  with  the  statement  by  the  woman  to  her 
former  mate  that,  while  he  had  given  her  many  things,  it  was  but  little 
compared  with  what  she  now  received  and  that  either  he  should  be  patient 
while  he  searched  for  another  wife,  or  he  should  go  out  to  seek  something 
to  give  her  to  bring  her  back  to  him. 

Although  changes  of  mates  were  frequent  and  polygyny  was  per- 
mitted,^" most  marriages,  while  they  lasted,  were  monogamous  —  a  fact 
which  Morfi  attributed  more  to  natural  indolence,  or  to  success  of  the 
wives  in  winning  the  hearts  of  their  husbands,  than  to  male  virtue."  One 
case  of  polyandry  among  the  Hasinai  was  reported  by  Solis,  who  in  1767 
encountered  at  San  Pedro  a  "queen"  who  was  said  to  have  five  husbands.^" 

Fidelity  to  the  marriage  partner  was  ordinarily  not  required  by  Hasinai 
mores.  Men  were  little  concerned  if  their  wives  were  guilty  of  extramarital 
intimacies  with  men  of  the  same  "nation"  and  commonly  spoke  freely  and 
even  jested  about  such  cases.  Occasionally,  however,  a  man  felt  keenly  his 
wife's  infidelity  and,  if  she  was  caught  at  fault,  he  punished  her  by  beating 
or  by  separation.  Men  discovered  in  a  liaison  outside  of  marriage  were,  if 
their  wives  were  women  of  some  honor  (Casaiias  remarks  that  such  women 
were  "very  few") ,  immediately  deserted  by  the  offended  mate. 

Hasinai  women  seem  to  have  made  no  differentiation  in  their  standards 
of  sexual  conduct  between  men  of  their  own  nation  and  Europeans,  but  the 
Indian  men  apparently  insisted  upon  a  distinction.  Joutel's  comments  in- 
dicate that,  although  the  women  were  not  so  lewd  or  so  bold  as  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  Frenchmen,  they  were  easily  persuaded  by  the  offer  of 
some  trifle  to  yield  themselves  to  the  Europeans.'"  The  Spaniards  were 
apparently  accepted  on  the  same  basis  for,  according  to  the  missionaries,  the 
perennial  and  most  violent  grievance  of  the  Hasinai  men  against  the 
Spaniards  was  the  conduct  of  the  unattached  soldiers  toward  the  Indian 
women."  It  was,  however,  apparently  the  custom  to  provide  for  male 
visitors,  at  least  for  those  considered  distinguished,  a  girl  with  whom  they 
might  divert  themselves.  Joutel,  at  least,  recounts  that  such  a  "young  maid" 
was  brought  to  his  quarters  but,  finding  herself  ignored,  soon  withdrew." 


10.  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  44, 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Diario,  pp.  28-29. 

13.  "Relation."  p.  363. 

14.  See.  as  examples  only,  Casaiias,  Helacion,  ff.  22-23;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  386. 

15.  "Relation,"  p.  355. 
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Death  and  Burial 

Funeral  ceremonies  among  the  Hasinai  were  influenced  by  the  nature 
of  the  beUef  in  the  after  hfe,  and  by  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  The  elaborate 
burial  ceremonies  for  one  of  the  chiefs  or  "principal  men"  of  the  Hasinai 
were  presided  over  by  two  shamans  or  priests.'"  When  these  individuals 
were  called  in  following  a  death,  their  first  action  was  to  order  a  coffin" 
made  for  the  deceased  and  the  command  was  immediately  obeyed.  When 
the  coffin  was  finished,  the  two  shamans,  dressed  in  skins,  placed  on  it  a 
bow  and  arrow,  some  tobacco,  and  a  quantity  of  an  herb  called  acoxio.  Then, 
alone,  they  walked  to  and  fro  about  the  coffin  talking  in  a  voice  sub- 
dued as  though  in  prayer  but  with  such  vehemence  that  even  in  cold 
weather  they  perspired  with  the  exertion.  All  the  while,  they  moved  from 
place  to  place  over  the  top  of  the  coffin  the  objects  they  had  placed  there. ^* 

This  ceremony  finished,  the  shamans  went  to  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  to  be  buried.  There,  alone,  they  repeated  the  prayer-like  ceremony  and, 
when  they  had  finished,  marked  with  the  stroke  of  a  hoe  at  each  spot  the 
place  where  the  head  and  feet  of  the  body  should  lie."  While  the  grave  was 
being  dug  by  others,  the  shamans  returned  to  the  house  to  complete 
arrangements  for  the  burial.-" 

At  the  house,  the  shamans  ordered  the  dead  man  placed  in  the  cofliin. 
This  accomplished,  they  talked  to  the  body  for  a  time  as  though  it  still 
possessed  life  and  then,  saying  that  they  were  going  to  talk  to  their  deity, 
they  retired  but  returned  after  a  while  to  recount  to  the  corpse  their 
address  to  their  god  and  his  reply  to  them.  At  this  point,  a  venerable 
shaman,  now  too  old  to  "practice,"  stepped  forward  from  the  assemblage 
of  ancients  and  principal  men  among  whom  he  had  been  standing  and,  with 
one  of  the  best  weapons  which  the  tribe  possessed  in  his  hand,^'^  loudly 
addressed  the  company.  For  nearly  an  hour,  speaking  forcefully  as  though 
preaching,  although  occasionally  evoking  laughter  from  his  audience,  he 
stressed  the  loss  to  the  tribe  of  a  successful  warrior,  a  skillful  hunter,  and 
a  strong  worker,  and  admonished  his  hearers  to  weep  a  great  deal  for  the 
departed  one.  His  harangue  finished,  he  approached  the  corpse  and,  sitting 
close  to  it  and  talking  as  though  the  dead  were  still  alive,  recounted  to  it 
what  he  had  just  said.  The  discourse  was  ended  with  assurances  to  the 
dead  man  that  everyone  loved  him,  that  all  were  weeping  for  him,  but  he 
was  admonished  that  he  must  go  in  peace,  taking  with  him  his  hatchet 


16.  "Santon"  is  the  term  used  by  Espinosa  (Chronica,  p.  426).  Casaflas  says  only  that  two 
Indians  acted  as  curas  (Relacion,  f.  33). 

17.  No  description  of  the  coffins  is  given,  but  they  must  liave  been  quite  large.  Casanas  says 
that  one  he  saw,  evidently  that  of  the  Gran  Xinesi,  was  as  large  as  a  carro  (Relacion.  f .  34) . 

18.  Casafias,  Relacion,  f.  33. 

19.  This  would  seem  to  indicate,  unless  the  author  spoke  from  habit  in  accustomed  terms,  that 
the  bodies  were  buried  in  a  reclining  position.  Morfi,  apparently  following  Solis.  states  that  the 
dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  posture  (Memorias,  p.  37). 

20.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  33. 

21.  On  the  two  occasions  observed  by  Casafias,  tlie  weapon  held  by  the  old  man  was  a  sword 
without  a  scabbard  (Ibid.). 
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and  all  the  other  things  wrapped  up  with  him,  to  wait  and  work  with  those 
already  in  the  House  of  Death  until  they  were  joined  by  all  the  others. -- 

When  these  ceremonies  for  the  dead  were  concluded,  the  coffin  was 
carried  out  of  the  house  and  to  the  grave  at  full  speed,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  shower  of  many  arrows  discharged  into  the  air  as  messengers  to 
inform  the  master  of  the  House  of  the  Dead  that  the  deceased  was  on  his 
way,  and  of  shouted  admonitions  to  the  same  functionary,  "Here  he  comes! 
Make  him  work  until  we  are  all  united."  All  of  the  dead  man's  possessions 
were  put  into  the  grave,  the  body  was  placed  on  top  of  them,  and  the  re- 
maining cavity  was  filled  with  earth.  The  two  shamans  resumed  therr 
vehement,  low-voiced,  prayer-like  discourse,  while  the  assemblage  stood 
near  the  grave  weeping.  When  the  formalities  were  ended,  all  returned  to 
the  house,  but  their  first  action  was  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  deceased. 
Some  of  the  choicest  food  they  possessed  was  taken  and,  together  with 
tobacco,  fire,  and  a  pot  of  water,  placed  on  the  grave.  Then  all  went  away 
to  eat.-^ 

For  several  days  after  the  interment,  food  was  carried  to  the  grave, 
and  certain  individuals,  probably  the  shamans,  were  responsible  for  mount- 
ing the  top  of  the  grave  and  there,  alone,  praying  to  the  deity  that  the 
dead  be  permitted  to  eat  in  order  to  have  strength  to  reach  the  House  of 
the  Dead.-*  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  conduct  occasional  night 
ceremonies  around  the  house  of  a  recently  departed  chieftain,  for  Joutel 
recounts  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  awakened  about  three-thirty  in  the 
morning  by  noises  outside  the  house  in  which  he  slept  and,  when  he  went 
to  investigate,  found  five  old  men,  probably  shamans,  "going  the  rounds  of 
the  house."  This  ceremony  was  said  to  be  performed  from  time  to  time 
because  the  former  resident,  a  caddi,  had  died  only  a  short  time  before.-^ 
This  may  well  have  been  a  part  of  the  after-burial  honors,  for  Espinosa 
remarks  that  for  a  principal  captain  the  funeral  rites  were  continued  for 
a  week.-" 

All  Hasinai  funerals  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same,  although 
the  ceremonies  were  more,  or  less,  elaborate  in  accordance  with  the  rank 
or  importance  of  the  deceased.  The  funeral  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  was,  of 
course,  the  most  elaborate.-"  On  such  occasions,  all  the  nine  tribes  gathered 
and  participated  in  fitting  final  honors.  Because  time  had  to  be  allowed  for 
the  tribes  to  assemble,  the  body  was  not  interred  until  two  days  after  death. 
Then  symbols,  said  to  represent  the  earth  and  the  moons,  the  former  repre- 
sented by  a  large  ball  of  glass,  were  erected  on  tall  poles  in  front  of  the 
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house  which  the  Gran  Xinesi  had  occupied,  and  before  these  the  people 
danced  ten  days  and  nights  and  then  returned  to  their  homes.- - 

Funerals  of  those  who  died  in  war,  or  when  absent  from  their  homes, 
were  somewhat  distinct  in  that  the  body  was  not  present  to  receive  the 
usual  honors.  On  these  occasions,  all  the  people  were  invited  for  an 
appointed  day,  in  anticipation  of  which  large  quantities  of  food  were  pro- 
vided, and,  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  house,  a  pile  of  small  wood 
prepared.-" 

At  the  appointed  time  when  all  were  assembled  and  the  mourners, 
both  men  and  women,  were  lying  disheveled  on  their  beds,  a  principal 
shaman-"  entered  the  house  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  assemblage,  and 
then  began  a  wailing,  or  howling,  to  which  the  women  mourners  responded 
in  kind.  Some  seven  old  men  including,  apparently,  the  principal  shaman 
and  the  three  patrons  of  the  funeral  then  left  the  house  and,  facing  toward 
the  east  and  with  a  little  vessel  of  ground  and  moistened  corn  in  front  of 
them,  said  their  prayers.  When  the  principal  man  had  finished  his  prayer, 
some  of  the  ground  corn  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds  and  the  remainder 
was  eaten  by  the  patrons  of  the  funeral.  Then  they  all  reentered  the  house 
and  the  mourners  renewed  their  clamor.  .The  captains  seated  themselves 
in  order  and  the  patrons  of  the  funeral  seated  themselves  with  the  mourn- 
ers. Then  the  patrons  gave  tobacco  and  corn  flour  to  an  old  shaman  who 
walked  around  the  central  fire  saying  his  prayers,  then  threw  some  of  the 
tobacco  and  meal  into  the  fire,  and  finally  returned  the  remainder  to  the 
patrons. 

Two  or  three  Indians  next  stepped  forward  and  presented  a  bow  and 
several  arrows  to  the  bereaved  wife  or  mother  and  then  one  by  one,  in  order 
from  the  captains  down,  the  other  men  brought  their  gifts  of  arrows  in 
whatever  number  their  affection  for  the  deceased  suggested.  Following  the 
men,  the  women  came,  expressing  their  condolence  and  bringing  their 
gifts  of  beads,  a  knife,  or  clothing.  While  an  old  man  and  a  youth  joined  in 
singing  a  measured  and  doleful  song,  some  excellent  deerskins  and  all  the 
ornaments  which  had  belonged  to  the  dead  man  were  added  to  the  gifts, 
and  the  entire  collection  was  made  into  a  roll  which  was  covered  with  a 
reed  mat.  Then,  with  one  of  the  patrons  bearing  the  roll  on  his  shoulders, 
another  carrying  a  handful  of  dry  grass,  and  the  third  bringing  fire,  the 
funeral  party  proceeded  to  the  previously-arranged  pyre  which  was  fired 
on  all  sides  and  the  roll  cast  upon  it.  While  the  entire  mass  was  being 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  mourners  carried  on  a  confused  shouting,  and  others 
in  the  group  laughed  and  joined  in  noisy  mirth.  The  ceremony  ended  with 
the  serving  of  the  food  which  had  been  previously  prepared,  and  then  the 
company  disbanded.^^ 


28.  Loc.  cit. 
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31.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  426. 


6 
PERSONAL  QUALITIES,  APPEARANCE  AND  DRESS 

The  Hasinai  were  uniformly  characterized  as  handsome,  well-propor- 
tioned, attractive  people.  They  were  described  as  having  pointed  faces,  with 
regular  features,  aquiline  noses,  and  light  complexions — much  whiter  than 
the  Mexicans  and  Tlascalans.  Individually,  they  tended  to  be  stocky  and 
robust,  but  were  swift  and  strong.  As  a  group,  they  were  said  to  be  pleasant, 
happy,  intelligent,  friendly,  high-minded,  generous  and  courageous.  Their 
conduct  under  certain  circumstances,  however,  shows  them  capable  also  of 
qualities  known  to  us  as  fickleness,  sullenness,  avarice,  treachery,  and 
brutality.  Their  usual  cleanliness  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives  and  their 
habit  of  seemingly  incessant  bathing  were  subjects  for  repeated  comment.^ 

Clothing  was  made  of  carefully  dressed  buifalo  or  deerskins.  The 
usual  dress  of  the  women  was  a  two-piece  costume  of  finely  tanned, 
vegetable-dyed  deerskins  to  which,  by  a  process  known  only  to  themselves, 
they  imparted  a  black  luster  which  made  the  skin  look  like  fine  velvet. 
The  upper  garment,  which  covered  them  to  the  waist,  was  made  of  a  large 
skin  in  the  middle  of  which  they  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  head. 
A  skirt  which  reached  to  the  ankles  was  made  from  another  skin.  The 
garments  were  decorated  with  little  white  seeds  skillfully  pierced  and 
sewed  on  as  beads,  and  all  the  edges  were  fringed.  In  hot  weather,  the 
upper  garment  was  dispensed  with.  Little  girls  apparently  wore  costumes 
similar  to  those  of  the  older  women.  The  men  cloaked  themselves  in  winter 
in  finely  dressed  and  beautifully  painted  buffalo  skins.  In  summer,  they 
wore  only  a  breechclout  or,  about  the  house,  nothing  at  all.- 

Both  sexes  commonly  employed  painting  and  tattooing  for  adornment. 
Some  of  the  women,  probably  the  virgins,  were  distinguished  by  a  single 
line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  their  faces  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to 
the  point  of  the  chin,  which  Espinosa  says  was  painted,^  but  which  Joutel 
implies  was  tattooed.^  When  virginity  was  lost,  the  number  of  facial  stripes 
was  immediately  increased.^  The  men  painted  their  faces  with  vermilion 
mixed  in  bear  grease  in  order  to  appear  "redder  and  slicker,"  and  on 
occasion  used  black,  white,  and  perhaps  other  pigments  as  well." 

Tattooing  was  accomplished,  apparently  while  the  subject  was  still 
quite  young,  by  pricking  the  skin  with  a  thorn  until  the  blood  flowed  and 


1.  Casanas,  Relacion,  ff.  6-7,  14;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  419,  423.  434,  436,  440;  Solis,  Diario,  p. 
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then  rubbing  powdered  charcoal  into  the  wounds  to  leave  a  permanent 
coloration.'  The  bodies  of  the  young  girls  were  tattooed  from  the  arms 
and  shoulders  to  the  waist,  with  particular  attention  to  the  areas  of  the 
breasts.  Casaiias  says  various  designs  were  arranged  in  stripes  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  waist,  but  Joutel  describes  the  decorations  as  very  small, 
precise  patterns  in  the  areas  of  the  breasts,  and  floral  designs,  resembling 
point  d'Espagne,  on  the  shoulders.-  Joutel  also  noted  that,  in  addition  to 
the  stripe  down  the  middle  of  the  face,  the  women,  at  times,  had  solidly 
tatooed  lips,  and  triangular  figures  at  the  corners  of  the  eyes."  The  men  also 
tattooed  themselves  with  figures  of  birds  or  animals,  or  covered  the  upper 
half  of  their  bodies  with  zigzag  designs.'" 

Hasinai  women  wore  their  hair  always  carefully  combed,  braided,  and 
caught  up  and  tied  at  the  base  of  the  head  with  a  bright  red  cord  made  of 
vegetable-dyed  rabbits'  hair.  Some  of  the  men  also  wore  long,  well-combed, 
braided  hair,  but  the  majority  carefully  shaved  their  heads,  leaving  only  a 
tuft  down  the  middle  or  at  the  crown.  Sometimes  a  strip  about  two  fingers 
wide  was  left  and  worn,  according  to  Espinosa,  "very  even  and  smoothed 
down,"  or,  as  Joutel  described  it,  fastened  around  a  little  piece  of  wood 
and  set  off  to  one  side.  Sometimes  a  tuft  of  hair,  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
waist,  was  left  at  the  crown  of  the  head  and  worn  plaited  into  a  thin  braid 
and  adorned  with  certain  exquisitely  beautiful  feathers  curiously  tied  so 
that  "each  one  looks  like  a  sprout."  Eyebrows  and  beard  were  removed 
with  a  shell  which  served  as  a  razor." 

Both  sexes  were  inordinately  fond  of  ornaments  and  of  anything  that 
made  a  noise.  From  their  own  environment  they  gathered  feathers,  little 
white  stones  from  which  they  made  beads,  shells,  snake  rattles,  deer  hoofs, 
and  other  small  objects,  and  they  obtained  bells,  glass  beads,  earrings,  neck- 
laces, and  other  cheap  ornaments  of  Spanish  origin  in  trade  with  other 
tribes.  These  articles  they  wore  sewed  to  their  garments,  or  around  their 
necks,  waists,  and  ankles,  to  make  a  noise.  Curious  ornaments,  sometimes 
long,  smooth  bones,  were  worn  in  the  ears.  Feathers  were  carefully  stored, 
when  not  in  use,  in  sections  of  cane  to  keep  them  fresh  and  the  color 
bright.^^ 
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7 
DWELLINGS 

The  houses  of  the  Hasinai  were  built  by  communal  labor.  When  a 
householder  decided  to  construct  a  new  dwelling,  notification  was  given  to 
the  caddi  who  set  the  date  and  dispatched  the  tanmas  to  inform  the  people, 
so  that  all  could  attend  the  event,  and  to  assign  duties  to  those  who  were 
to  assist  in  the  work.  Two  tanmas,  mounted  on  horses  and  each  carrying  a 
number  of  small  sticks  the  total  of  which  corresponded  to  the  number  of 
poles  necessary  for  the  house,  made  the  circuit  of  the  dwellings  and  left  one 
of  the  token  sticks  at  the  house  of  each  person  who  was  to  participate  in 
the  project.  The  individuals  thus  designated  were  required  to  cut  and  clean 
a  pole  the  diameter  of  a  man's  thigh  to  serve  as  one  of  the  ribs  of  the  house, 
and  to  dig  a  hole  at  the  site  of  the  structure  in  which  to  set  it.  Another 
member  of  the  household  was  charged  with  responsibility  for  preparing 
some  of  the  saplings  which  would  be  lacefl  to  the  ribs  to  form  the  frame- 
work of  the  dwelling,  and  the  rope  with  which  they  would  be  tied.  One  or 
two  women  from  each  house  were  assigned  the  task  of  gathering  the  long 
grass  with  which  to  thatch  the  completed  framework.'  Measurements  for 
the  new  structure  were  made  by  the  shamans"  who  possibly  marked  the 
spots  where  the  rib  poles  were  to  be  set. 

When  these  arrangements  were  completed,  the  tanmas  went  to  sleep 
at  the  site  of  the  new  structure  in  quarters  provided  by  the  householders. 
Before  dawn  of  the  appointed  date  the  tanmas  began  to  call  the  people 
together.  When  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  appeared,  the  caddi  arrived  and 
took  his  seat,  not  to  work  but  to  sanction  the  project.  At  sunrise,  at  the  first 
call  of  the  project  overseer  (mandon),  the  individuals  who  were  to  provide 
the  ribs  for  the  house  came  running,  each  with  his  pole  on  his  shoulder. 
Each  person  set  his  pole  in  the  hole  which  he  had  previously  dug  so  that 
the  uprights  formed  a  circle.  Another  pole  with  branch  forks  along  its  sides 
was  then  erected  in  the  center  of  the  circle  to  serve  as  a  ladder,  and  a  cross 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  was  fastened  at  the  top  from  which  two  men, 
working  simultaneously,  threw  out  rope  nooses,  caught  in  sequence  the 
ends  of  poles  standing  opposite  to  each  other  in  the  circle  and  drew  them 
together  and  tied  them.  When  this  stage  of  the  work  was  finished,  the  men 
who  had  set  the  uprights  began  simultaneously,  each  working  up  his  own 
pole,  to  lash  saplings  horizontally  across  the  ribs,  using  a  cord  made  of  the 


1.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  420;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  345. 

2.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  428. 
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bark  of  a  young  tree  which  was  so  strong  it  could  not  be  broken  between 
the  hands.  These  tasks  were  performed  with  such  dexterity  and  speed  that 
the  entire  framework  was  completed  in  less  than  an  hour.-- 

At  this  point,  the  original  crew  was  relieved  by  other  workers  who, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  working  up,  thatched  the  entire  framework 
with  the  exception  of  a  space  left  as  a  door,'  to  a  depth  of  three  hand- 
breadths.  The  dome  was  crowned  with  a  carefully  tied  grass  figure 
fashioned  into  whatever  fanciful  form  imagination  dictated.  When  the 
building  was  completed,  the  pole  in  the  center  was  cut  down  to  leave  the 
interior  unencumbered."'  The  finished  structure  had  the  appearance  of  a 
giant  beejiive,  or  a  haystack." 

During  the  entire  time  the  house  was  under  construction,  the  tanmas, 
armed  with  switches  of  two  or  three  small  branches,  kept  constant  vigil 
for  laggards  and  sluggards.  A  late  arrival,  even  though  he  brought  his 
assigned  material,  was  chastised  for  his  delinquency  without  regard  for 
sex,  person,  or  relationship.  If  a  man,  the  culprit  was  given  four  or  five 
licks  of  the  switch  across  the  bare  breast;  if  a  woman,  her  shoulders  were 
bared  and  the  same  punishment  meted  out.  There  was  no  objection  to  this 
treatment  whatever  the  rank  of  the  offender.  While  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, the  tanmas  were  in  constant  motion  to  hurry  the  workers.  So  effective 
was  their  vigilance  that  the  construction  of  a  house  required  only  a  little 
more  than  half  a  day.' 

When  the  work  was  completed,  a  meal  of  venison  and  atole,  which  the 
householder  had  prepared  while  the  building  was  in  progress,  was  served 
in  clay  dishes  to  the  entire  assemblage,  from  the  caddi  to  the  humblest 
tribesman,  in  the  order  of  rank.  The  abundance  of  the  feast  was  determined 
by  the  builder's  status.  After  the  repast,  the  individuals  scattered  to  their 
homes. - 

The  dedication  of  a  new  house  was  apparently  marked  by  some  cere- 
mony. Espinosa  observes  that  one  of  the  duties  of  the  shamans  (curanderos) 
was  to  be  present  at  the  blessing  of  a  new  structure,^  and  he  states  else- 
where that  in  most  new  houses  the  original  fire  was  kindled  with  coals 


3.  Ibid.,  pp.  420-421;  Joutel,  "Relation."  p.  345.  Joutel's  account  of  a  cord  made  of  the  bark 
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brought  from  the  "fire  temple."^"  The  construction  of  beds  and  any  other 
interior  conveniences  was  the  responsibihty  of  the  householder." 

The  doors  of  the  houses  always  faced  the  east  because,  so  it  was  said, 
the  wind  never  blew  from  that  direction.^-  Because  of  a  superstitious  behef 
that  the  destruction  of  a  house  by  fire  indicated  anger  on  the  part  of  some 
natural  force  in  the  vicinity,  houses  were  rarely  rebuilt  on  a  site  where  one 
had  previously  burned.'-'  If,  however,  a  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  all  the 
members  of  the  tribe  joined  together  to  build  a  new  one,  and  to  supply  so 
far  as  was  possible  the  food  and  utensils  which  would  be  needed  by  the 
stricken  family." 

The  size  of  the  house  varied  with  the  rank  of  the  occupants,  a  greater 
number  of  poles  being  used  to  mark  the  outline  of  the  larger  residences 
of  important  individuals.'^  Some  of  the  houses,  therefore,  were  "well  built 
and  tall,  others  of  medium  size,  and  others  still  smaller  like  half  an 
orange.'""  Some  of  the  structures  were  reported  to  be  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high,  or  even  taller,  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter.''  The  size  of  the  houses 
customarily  built  seems  also  to  have  varied  from  tribe  to  tribe,  for  Joutel 
remarks  that,  although  identical  in  construction,  the  houses  of  the  Nasoni 
were  not  as  high  as  those  of  the  Cenis."  Regardless  of  size,  however,  all 
houses  were  inhabited  by  several  families."  Each  family  had  its  own 
quarters  in  the  house,  although  not  separated  from  the  others  by  partitions, 
its  separate  food  hampers,  and  its  own  utensils.  Only  the  central  fire  was 
used  in  common."" 

The  interiors  of  the  dwellings  were  dark"'  but  well  arranged.  In  the 
center  of  the  floor,  a  community  fire  which  fed  on  the  ends  of  great  logs 
was  continuously  maintained,  the  smoke  being  allowed  to  pass  out  through 
the  thatch.  Around  the  walls  of  the  house  on  one  side  were  the  sleeping 
quarters.  The  beds  were  formed  of  woven  mats  of  reeds,  or  canes,  sup- 
ported at  the  four  corners  by  forked  sticks  driven  into  the  earth  but  with 
shafts  rising  some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  Several 
tanned  bufialo  robes  were  spread  on  each  bed,  some  of  which  served  as  a 


10.  Ibid.,  p.  425. 

11.  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  42. 

12.  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa.  p.  12. 

13.  Casanas,  Relacion.  f.  32. 

14.  Ibid.,  f.  13. 

15.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  421. 

16.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  27. 

17.  Joutel,  "Relation."  p.  345;  Massanet.  "Letter,"  p.  377;  Douay,  "Narrative,"  p.  204. 

18.  "Relation,"  pp.  393. 

19.  Hidalgo    to    viceroy,    p.    27.    Father    Douay,     ("Narrative,"    p.     204),     says    each     dwelling 
housed  two  families,  but  Joutel  gives  the  usual  number  as  eight  or  ten    ("Relation,"  p.  345). 

20.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  345,  394. 

21.  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  377.   There  were  no  windows,  daylight  entering  only  through  the  door. 
The  accumulation  of  soot  from  the  continuous  fire  probably  enhanced  the  darkness. 
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mattress  and  the  remainder  as  covering.--  During  cold  weather,  glowing 
coals  were  kept  under  the  beds  to  "make  up  with  fire  what  they  lacked  m 
covering.""  Mats  of  reeds,  in  some  cases  at  least  lined  with  another  bril- 
liantly dyed  mat,  were  arched  over  the  beds  to  make  each  into  a  sort  of 
alcove.  -'  Along  the  walls  where  there  were  no  beds,  over  the  door,  and 
along  the  wall  opposite  to  it,  shelves  were  constructed  some  two  varas 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  to  accommodate  the  large  reed  baskets  in  which 
grain  and  nuts  were  stored,  the  great  earthenware  pots  used  for  cooking 
and  for  storage,  and  the  small  wooden  mortars  for  grinding  in  rainy 
weather.-^ 


22.  Douay,  "Narrative,"  p.  204;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  345;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  pp.  377-378.  Massa- 
iiet  states  that  the  house  he  described,  evidently  that  of  the  Nabedache  chief,  had  ten  beds. 

23.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  440. 

24.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  345;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  378.  Massanet  and  Joutel  seem  to  disagree 
on  the  direction  of  the  mats,  the  former  describing  them  as  making  an  arch  or  canopy  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  latter  saying  that  they  separated  the  beds.  The  apparent  contradicion  would,  of 
course,  be  resolved  if  the  beds  were  ranged  foot  to  head  around  the  wall. 

25.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  393;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  pp.  377-378. 
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SUBSISTENCE  AND  BASIC  ECONOMY 

Arts  and  Artifacts 

The  Hasinai  must  have  been  ingenious  craftsmen  capable  of  making, 
from  the  natural  materials  which  their  environment  provided,  many  useful 
and  beautiful  articles  for  their  daily  use.  The  sources  give  no  information 
about  the  tools  used  except  to  note  that  none  were  of  iron.'  A  reference 
to  flints  used  to  incise  the  skin  of  patients  during  curing  ceremonies- 
and  shells  used  as  razors,'  may  possibly  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  these 
substances  provided  the  hardest,  sharpest  instruments  available  to  Hasinai 
craftsmen.  Some  large,  solid  wooden  objects  were  partially  shaped  by 
controlled  burning,  the  final  form  being  achieved  by  scraping.* 

Fire  was  made,  at  least  among  the  Nasonis  and  Nacogdoches,  by  rubbing 
together  two  little  sticks.^  According  to  Penicaut,  they  held  small  pieces  of 
cedar  wood,  about  the  diameter  of  a  finger,  against  a  piece  of  hard  mulberry 
wood  which  was  rotated  as  a  drill  between  the  hands  in  the  manner  of  one 
"trying  to  beat  chocolate,"  and  they  caught  the  spark  at  the  point  of  friction, 
apparently  on  the  little  mount  of  powder  which  the  drill  wore  from  the 
cedar  stick."  The  distinction  the  various  tribes  made  between  fire  con- 
tinuously maintained  and  that  kindled  by  the  use  of  fire  sticks  or  struck 
with  flint  and  steel,'  and  the  assiduous  care  with  which  the  Hainai  and 
Neches  maintained  the  perpetual  fire  in  their  houses  and  in  their  temple, 
suggest  that,  at  least  among  some  of  the  tribes,  ritual  firemaking  may  have 
been  practiced.  Instruments  used  in  the  care  and  control  of  fire  are  un- 
mentioned  except  for  tongs,  apparently  of  wood,  with  which  the  Gran 
Xinesi  handled  live  coals  from  the  sacred  fire.* 

Reeds  and  canes  were  among  the  most  common  materials  used  by 
Hasinai  craftsmen.  From  reeds  baskets  were  fashioned  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  ranging  from  the  large  hampers  in  which  grains  were 
stored,  through  platters  used  for  serving  meat,  down  to  a  smaller,  finer 
variety  used  for  screening  flour."  Of  the  same  material  the  Indians  made 
handsome  panniers  which  were  used  as  saddle  bags,"'  various  little  chests 


1.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  p.  364. 

2.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  428. 

3.  Casaiias.  Relacion,  f .  10. 

4.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  367. 

5.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  430. 

6.  "Les    Primiers    Postes    de    la    Louisiane;    Relation    de    Penicaut,"    in    Margry,    ed.,    op.    cit., 
V.  p.  469.  Hereinafter,  this  source  will  be  cited  as  Penicaut,  "Relation." 

7.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  430. 

8.  Casafias,  Relacion,  f.  25. 

9.  Hidalgo    to   viceroy,   p.    28;    Casaiias,    Relacion,    f.    6;    Joutel,    "Relation,"    p.    367;    Espinosa, 
Cfironica,  p.  422. 

10.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  339. 
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or  hampers,^^  and  mats  which  were  used  in  the  houses  as  screens  or  spread 
on  the  floor  to  'provide  a  clean  sitting  place/-  The  heavier  canes  were 
apparently  woven  into  lattice-like  screens  which,  supported  by  forked 
poles,  served  as  beds,  ceremonial  tables,  and  possibly  as  shelves  or  tables  in 
the  hoiTses.'''  Burning  canes  were  also  used  as  torches." 

Utensils,  in  almost  as  wide  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  as  the  baskets, 
were  made  from  clay,  many  excellent  deposits  of  which  were  to  be  found 
in  Hasinai  territory."  The  Indians  fashioned  large  vessels  for  the  storage  of 
water  and  for  cooking,  and  smaller  ones  resembling  crocks,  bowls  and 
plates,  for  cooking  and  serving/**  Incense  burners,  and  perhaps  other 
articles  for  ceremonial  use,  were  also  made  of  clay." 

Low  wooden  benches,  each  apparently  made  of  a  single  piece  of  wood, 
were  fashioned  quite  skillfully,'^  but  the  tools  and  the  techniques  used  are 
not  specified.  The  high  seats  of  the  officials  and  the  tall  benches  on  which 
they  rested  their  feet^°  may  have  been  variants  of  these  articles  of  furniture, 
although  it  seems  improbable  that  they  could  have  been  constructed  in  a 
single  piece.  Mortars  and  pestles  were  made  of  sections  of  tree  trunks 
by  the  burning  and  scraping  process  alluded  to  above.  Carved  wood 
seems  to  have  been  rare,  although  small  ceremonial  platters  fashioned  in 
animal  shapes,  and  fliites  of  carved  reeds  are  mentioned.-"  Primitive  hoes 
were  made  by  splitting  one  end  of  a  length  of  wood  of  proper  size  for  a 
handle  and  binding  in  a  sharpened  wooden  stake,  or  other  suitable  imple- 
ment, as  a  blade. =^  The  primitive  hatchets  are  not  described  but  they  were 
probably  made  in  similar  fashion.  Straight  saplings  served  for  the  frame- 
work of  houses,  for  flooring  platforms,  for  the  framework  of  beds,  and  per- 
haps for  shelves. "- 

Rope  or  cord  of  great  tensile  strength  was  made  of  the  fiber  from  the 
bark  of  young  walnut  trees.-'  String  or  yarn  of  dyed  rabbits'  hair  was  made 
chiefly,  it  seems,  for  use  as  an  ornament,  and  perhaps  as  an  aid,  in  dressing 
women's  hair.=''  Some  fine  fiber,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  must  have 
been  used  as  thread  for  sewing  the  bead-like  seeds  and  other  decorative 
objects  on  Hasinai  costumes,  and  a  thorn  or  some  other  sharp  instrument 
must  have  served  as  a  needle. 


11.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  28. 
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17.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  424. 
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19.  Casafias,  Relacion,  f.  7. 
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22.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  420-421;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  345,  393;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  pp.  377- 
378. 

23.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  392. 

24.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  435, 
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The  tanning  of  hides  was  apparently  a  highly  developed  skill.  Fi^equent 
mention  is  made  of  the  fine,  soft,  white  deerskins,  and  the  excellent  tanned 
and  dressed  buffalo  robes  which  the  Hasinai  produced,'--'  but  beyond  Morfi's 
mention  of  the  use  of  buffalo  brains  cited  later  in  this  section,  no  account 
is  given  of  the  process  used. 

A  related  art,  at  least  so  far  as  the  tanned  skins  were  used  for  cloth- 
ing, was  dyeing  and  painting.  By  a  process  known  only  to  themselves,  the 
Hasinai,  using  a  vegetable  dye,  imparted  to  the  deerskins  a  jet  black, 
lustrous  finish  suggestive  of  velvet.-"  Using  various  colors,  of  which  ver- 
milion, a  particularly  bright  blue,  and  green  are  specifically  mentioned, 
curious  designs  were  painted  on  the  buffalo  robes  which  served  as  garments 
for  the  men,  and  as  covers  for  the  beds.-'  Dyes  and  paints  were  also  used 
to  ornament  certain  ceremonial  boxes-"*  and  perhaps  other  similar  objects, 
and  to  give  at  least  some  of  the  reed  mats  an  appearance  pleasing  enough 
to  "be  used  in  ladies'  drawing  rooms."-'' 

Information  on  the  sources  of  the  pigments  used  in  painting  and  dyeing 
is  sketchy  and  incomplete.  Red  ochre  was  obtained  from  certain  deposits 
in  the  Hasinai  country""  which  may  also  have  been  the  source  of  vermilion 
before  it  came  to  be  supplied  by  European  traders.  Green  pigment  was 
derived  from  copper-impregnated  rocks,  and  the  black  vegetable  dye  from 
a  particular  shrub  or  tree  which  grew  in  the  area."  The  red  dye  used  to 
color  the  rabbits'-hair  string  in  women's  coiffures  was  obtained  from  a 
plant  that  was  generally  distributed  over  the  region.'^ 

The  fabrication  of  clothing  was  apparently  an  extension  of  the  art  of 
tanning  and  dressing  skins.  For  the  male  costume,  little  was  required  be- 
yond preparing  and  painting  the  buffalo  robe.^°  Skirts  and  blouses  for  the 
women  and  girls  were  made  of  dyed  deerskins  fringed  at  the  edges  and 
embroidered  with  bead-like  white  seeds  skillfully  pierced  and  sewed  to  the 
garment.^''  Moccasins''  and  perhaps  leggings  were  also  made  of  deerskin, 
and  the  bags  of  the  same  material  fabricated  by  the  members  of  Joutel's 
party  may  have  been  copied  from  native  models.'*'  In  some  of  the  Hasinai 
villages,  at  least,  the  Indians  seem  to  have  fashioned  and  worn  capes  or 
mantles"  of  turkey  feathers  adjusted  with  little  cords.''**  Ceremonial  cos- 


25.  Olivares,  Informe,  p.  130;  Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  8;  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  435. 
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30.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  2.  35.     Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  10, 

31.  Olivares.  Informe,  p.  129.  '  36.     "Relation."  p.  351. 

32.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  435.  37.     Ibid.,  pp.  353.  356. 

38.  Another  intriguing  intimation  of  featherwork  among  the  Hasinai  is  the  appearance,  among 
the  articles  which  Espinosa  found  in  the  little  chest  in  the  conlnisi's  house,  of  an  item  which  he 
describes  as  "unas  martas  de  plumas  de  Pavos  terrestres"  (Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  425).  The  word 
"martas"  appears  to  be  a  misprint,  possibly  for  "mantas."  The  appearance  of  Joutel's  countrymen 
in  mantles  of  turkey  feathers  would  seem  to  provide  some  basis  for  the  supposition  that  Espinosa 
intended  to  describe  "some  turkey  feather  mantles"  used  for  ceremonial  purposes. 
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tumes  and  accouterments  included  feather  headdresses,  skin  and  feather 
bonnets  and  crowns,  feather  fans,  and  feather  ornaments.^" 

The  Hasinai  made  musical  instruments  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
neither  numerous  nor  complex.  Fifes  or  flageolets  were  fashioned  by  drill- 
ing the  necessary  holes  in  either  reeds  or  crane  bones, ^"  rattles  were  made 
of  gourds  or  calabashes  filled  with  small  stones  or  "beads,""  and  hollow 
logs — whether  produced  naturally  or  artificially  the  accounts  fail  to  state — 
beaten  with  sticks  served  as  di-ums  for  at  least  some  outdoor  ceremonies. *' 
Drums  were  also  made  by  stretching  a  wet  skin  over  a  large  olla  partly 
filled  with  water. ^'  The  grooved  wooden  rasps  used  by  the  shamans** 
should,  perhaps,  also  be  listed  among  the  musical  instruments. 

Numerous  articles  are  mentioned  as  having  been  used  and,  presumably, 
made  by  the  Hasinai  but  no  descriptions  are  given  either  of  the  materials 
employed  or  of  the  method  of  construction.  In  this  category  fall  the  bows 
and  arrows  used  in  warfare  and  hunting,  the  tobacco  pipes  used  in  the 
peace  ceremony,  and  the  coffins  which  were  prepared  as  a  part  of  the 
funeral  rites.  Knives  used  for  opening  the  veins  of  enemy  captives  are 
barely  mentioned,  and  the  instruments  with  which  the  scalps  of  enemy 
victims  were  lifted  are  not  even  named.  It  seems  justifiable  to  assume,  how- 
ever, that  such  implements  were  used  and,  perhaps,  that  they  were  made 
of  flint  as  were  the  "surgical"  instruments  employed  for  a  kindred  func- 
tion. 

An  eloquent  sentence  in  which  Fray  Juan  Agustin  Morfi  describes  the 
usefulness  of  the  buffalo  to  the  Indian  would,  were  it  applicable  in  detail 
to  the  Hasinai,  make  it  possible  to  speak  of  their  arts  both  more  broadly 
and  more  specifically.  That  remarkable  animal,  says  the  father,  not  only 
furnished  meat,  but  "its  brains  serve  to  soften  leather;  its  horns  to  make 
spoons,  cups,  and  ornaments  for  the  head  and  home;  the  shoulder  blades  to 
dig  and  cultivate  the  soil;  the  ligaments  to  string  the  bows;  the  hoofs  to 
make  glue  used  in  tipping  the  arrows;  the  bristles  to  make  rope;  the  wool 
to  make  belts,  ribbons,  and  other  dress  ornaments;  the  skin  to  make  saddles, 
rope,  shields,  tents,  skirts,  boots,  and  shoes  [leggings  and  moccasins],  and 
coverlets  against  the  cold  and  rain."" 

It  seems  clear  that  this  exposition  of  the  utility  of  the  buffalo  carcass 
is  a  composite  catalogue  of  all  the  uses,  known  to  its  author,  to  which  any 
part  of  the  animal  was  put  among  any  of  the  Texas  tribes.  Some  of  the 
articles  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  unknown  among  the  Hasinai,  and 
others,  although  known,  to  have  been  made  of  other  material.  Spoons,  for 

39.  Ibid.,  pp.  425,  427. 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  425. 

41.  Ibid.,  p.  433:  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.  25. 
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43.  Celiz,  Diario,  entry  for  Oct.  17,  1718. 
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45.  History  of  Texas,  1673-1779,  translated  by  Carlos  Eduardo  Castaneda    (Albuquerque.    1935). 
p.  67. 
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example,  were  apparently  unknown,  for  they  are  mentioned  only  in 
Casaiias'  comment,  "they  are  much  given  to  lickmg  their  spoons,  these 
being  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.""'  Cups,  or  their  equivalent,  are  never 
described  in  the  contemporary  sources  as  being  made  of  any  substance 
other  than  clay;  and  except  as  noted  later  in  this  section,  rope  or  cord,  when 
the  material  of  manufacture  is  stated,  of  any  fibers  other  than  tree  bark  or 
rabbit  hair.  Buffalo  wool  is  not  mentioned  as  a  material  for  any  article  of 
clothing  or  personal  adornment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  buffalo 
shoulder  blades  as  digging  blades  and  various  of  the  listed  uses  of  buffalo 
skm  are  specifically  mentioned.  The  remaining,  unaccounted-for  items  in 
the  catalogue  may  perhaps  be  assumed  to  indicate  Hasinai  arts,  techniques, 
and  artifacts. 

Similarly,  if  the  description  of  war  accouterments  given  by  Morfi  and 
Penicaut  may  be  accepted  as  valid  for  the  Hasinai,  we  may  add  to  the  list 
of  articles  used  and  perhaps  made  by  them,  leather  jackets,  leather  hel- 
mets decorated  with  plumage  and  buffalo  horns, ^'  saddles  of  folded  deer- 
skin, quivers  of  buffalo  hide,  and  hair  rope.^' 

Domesticated  Plants  and  Animals 

When  they  were  first  visited  by  Europeans,  the  Hasinai  cultivated  a 
rather  wide  variety  of  plants.  Maize  was  the  most  important  cultivated 
staple,  beans  of  various  varieties  apparently  a  close  second. 

Two  varieties  of  maize  were  grown.  The  first  was  an  early-maturing 
dwarf  variety,  the  stalks  of  which  never  reached  a  vara  in  height,  but  were 
covered  from  root  to  tassel  with  small,  closely  grained  ears.  The  second 
was  a  larger,  slower-maturing  variety,  upon  which  the  Hasinai  were  prin- 
cipally dependent  for  food.*' 

Some  five  or  six  varieties  of  beans  were  grown,""  but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  described.  Giant  sunflowers  which  produced  seeds  the  size  of 
pine  nuts  were  also  cultivated,  as  were  calabashes,  cantaloupes  and  water- 
melons."'' 

Soils,  who  made  an  inspection  of  the  Hasinai  country  in  1767,  states 
that  the  Indians  had  orchards  containing  several  kinds  of  peaches,  plums, 
medlars,  figs,  chestnuts,  strawberries,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits  to 
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49.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  421-422;  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  4.  Le  Page  du  Pratz  describes  two 
similar,  if  not  identical,  varieties  of  maize  wliich  were  grown  also  in  Louisiana.  Tlie  small  variety 
matured  so  rapidly  that  two  crops  could  be  grown  on  the  same  field  in  a  single  season  and  hence 
was  planted  to  insure  a  quick  food  supply  vi^hen  a  new  residence  was  being  taken  up.  It  was  said 
to  possess  a  better  flavor  than  the  larger  variety  wliich  grew  to  a  height  of  six,  seven,  or  eight 
feet  and  sometimes  produced  as  many  as  six  or  seven  ears,  each  about  two  inclies  in  diameter  and 
containing  seven  hundred  or  more  grains  {Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  [Paris,  1758],  II,  p.  4).  Soils,  in 
1767,  observed  that  each  stalk  of  corn  among  the  Hasinai  bore  at  least  three  ears    (Diai'io,  p.  300). 

50.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  4. 

51.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  419;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  26. 
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be  found  elsewhere. '-  It  is  of  course  possible  that  by  this  date  the  Hasinai 
had  begun  to  cultivate  these  fruits  and  nuts,  most  of  which  had  been  re- 
ported as  growing  wild  in  their  country  in  the  first  accounts  of  their  prov- 
ince written  by  Europeans,''-  but  it  seems  more  probable  either  that  he  was 
speaking  figuratively  of  wild  growth  which  served  the  same  purpose  as 
cultivated  orchards  or  that  he  was  deceived  by  such  phenomena  as  the 
appearance  of  vines  growing  in  open  spaces  in  such  number  that,  as 
Casanas  observed,  they  "looked  as  though  they  had  been  planted  by 
hand.""'-' 

For  purposes  other  than  food,  tobacco  seems  to  have  been  the  principal 
and  perhaps  the  only  plant  cultivated  by  the  Hasinai.  Other  food  plants, 
and  vegetable  dyes,  fibers,  and  construction  materials  for  artifacts  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  wild  sources. 

Of  domesticated  animals  possessed  by  the  Hasinai  when  the  Europeans 
arrived  among  them,  mention  is  made  only  of  dogs  and  horses.'''  Solis 
describes  the  dogs,  which  he  says  were  called  juhines,  as  animals  with  quite 
thin,  pointed  noses,  which  revealed  their  origin  as  a  cross  between  a  dog  and 
a  wolf  or  a  coyote.  They  were  said  to  be  crafty,  cunning,  very  keen  of  scent, 
evil  dispositioned,  and  as  great  thieves  as  their  masters.'"'  Morfi  states  that 
these  animals  were  raised  for  use  in  hunting, ''  but  no  other  specific  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  practical  use  to  which  the  creatures  were  put.  They 
may,  however,  have  been  employed,  as  were  the  dogs  of  the  friendly  tribe 
encountered  by  Alonso  de  Leon  near  the  San  Antonio  River,  in  April,  1689, 
as  beasts  of  burden.''® 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  Spanish  horses  had  alread  r  appeared 
through  trade  among  the  Hasinai  but  they  were  still  few  in  n  .imber.  The 
presence  of  the  Spaniards  among  the  Hasinai  served  to  augn^cit  the  size 
of  their  horse  herds,  and  to  introduce  them  to  other  domestic  an'ma's.  The 
Indians  apparently  were  not  attracted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  oxen  as 
they  were  to  horses,  but  they  early  showed  a  tendency  to  shoot  the  mission 
stock,  or  to  drive  the  animals  off  for  use  as  food,  to  barter  them  away, 
or  perhaps  only  to  plague  the  Spaniards."''  There  is  some  indication  that 
they  adopted  poultry  raising,  for  Solis  states  that,  m  1767,  thev  had  flocks 
of  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  records  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Neches  River 
the  Indians  brought  him  gifts  of  hens,  young  roosters,  pullets,  and  eggs."" 
He  is,  however,  the  only  authority  who  mentions  such  a  development. 

52.  Diario.  p.  300. 

53.  See.    for    example,    Espinosa,    Chronica,    p.    419;    Hidalgo    to    viceroy,    p.    26;    and    Casanas 
Relacion,  ff.  3-4. 

54.  Relacion,  p.  4. 

55.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  393;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  431. 

56.  Diario,  p.  301. 

57.  Meraorias,  p.  44.  ' 

58.  Massanet.  "Letter,"  p.  359;  Alonzo  de  Leon.  "Itinerary  of  the  De  Leon  Expedition  of  1689." 
translated  in  Bolton,  ed.  Spanish  Exploration,  p.  395. 

59.  Massanet.  Diario,  entry  for  June  18,  1691. 

60.  Diario,  pp.  300,  302. 
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Planting  and  Vegetable  Food  Supply 

Clearing  and  breaking  the  soil  for  planting  was  another  Hasinai  com- 
munal enterprise.  Large  assemblages  of  workers,  sometimes  numbering 
more  than  one  hundred  individuals  of  both  sexes,  participated  in  the 
projects,"'  the  men  and  women  working  separately,  presumably  at  distinct 
tasks.  The  accounts  do  not  make  entirely  clear  the  division  of  labor,  but 
it  appears  that  the  men  readied  the  field  for  planting  while  the  women 
assisted  the  members  of  the  household  to  prepare  the  common  meal.''-  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  although  the  men  of  the  household  for  whom  the 
field  was  being  prepared  were  not  permitted  to  help  on  these  occasions, 
the  caddi  worked  like  anyone  else."'' 

The  instruments  of  cultivating  were  hoes,  originally  crude  implements 
of  native  construction  but,  later,  iron  tools  of  European  manufacture  sup- 
plied through  trade.  The  native  implements  resembled  small  pickaxes,  or 
mattocks.  The  helve  was  a  suitable  section  of  branch  split  at  the  heavy  end 
to  admit  a  digging  blade  bound  into  the  cleft  with  fiber  cords  taken  from 
the  bark  of  young  walnut  trees."*  For  digging  blades,  the  Hasinai  used 
sharpened  stakes  of  black  walnut  wood  hardened  in  fire,""  the  shoulder 
blades  of  buffaloes  (pallette  de  boeuf),""  and  the  jaw  bones  of  deer."' 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  preparation  of  the  fields,  all  who  had 
been  notified  to  assist  in  the  project  appeared  with  their  hoes.  Although 
native  implements  could  break  the  soil  only  to  a  depth  of  about  a  hand- 
breadth,  a  field  of  "ordinary"  size  was  finished  in  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
hours.  When  the  task  was  concluded,  the  householders  who  were  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  common  effort  served  a  huge  repast  to  all  who  had 
participated.  The  group  then  moved  on  to  the  next  house  where  the  pro- 
cedure was  repeated."* 

The  fields  were  prepared  in  a  sequence  established  in  advance  by  the 
captains  in  assembly  on  the  basis  of  the  rank  of  the  individual.  First,  a  small 
plot  was  prepared  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  a  pleasant  green  vista,  then  the  field  of  the  caddi,  then  those 
of  the  other  officers  and  old  men,  and  so  on  down  to  those  of  the  humblest 
tribesmen.  At  each  house  an  area  of  land  was  prepared  for  a  crop  adequate 
to  sustain  the  family,  whatever  the  number  of  individuals  it  might  contain, 
for  the  period  of  a  year."-' 


61.  Joutel.  "Relation."  p.  363;  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  421;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  28. 

62.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  p.  364;  Casanas,  Relacion  f.  13. 

63.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  £.  13. 

64.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  364;   Espinosa,   Chronica,  p.  421;   Hidalgo  to  viceroy,   p.  28. 

65.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  431;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  364. 

66.  Joutel,  "Relation."  p.  364. 

67.  Resumen  ( arreglado  alo  que  Consta  de  los  Autos  que  se  han  formado  en  este  Supor.  Gouno.) 
de  las  notizias  que  desde  el  aiio  de  1688  asta  el  presente  mes,  y  Ano,  se  an  tenido  de  la  Nazion 
Asinay  o  Texas,  su  propiedades,  y  costumbres;  y  Probidenzias  que  se  an  tornado  para  su  reduzion 

.  .  ,  November  30,  1716,  in  Autos  sobre  diferentes  noticias  .  .  .  Hereinafter  this  document  will  be 
cited  as  Resumen  arreglado  .  .  . 

68.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  421;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  364. 

69.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  13;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  421;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  6;  Joutel. 
"Relation,"  p.  363. 
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The  planting  of  the  fields  was  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
householder  and  was  usually  left  to  the  old  women,  the  naen  having  no 
concern  with  it  whatever.'"  Two  crops  of  maize,  each  of  a  different  variety, 
were  planted  each  year.  The  first  was  a  dwarf  variety,  planted  late  in  April 
at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  harvested  the  end  of  May.  This  crop 
was  of  great  importance  if  the  following  summer  proved  to  be  sterile. 
Following  the  first  harvest,  the  fields  were  immediately  cleared  for  the 
second,  or  great,  planting.  This  maize  was  of  a  larger,  slower-maturing 
variety  and  was  harvested  at  the  end  of  July.'^  Joutel's  observations,  while 
in  the  Nasoni  village  in  early  June,  indicate  that  some  land  was  planted 
for  the  first  time  at  this  season  for,  while  the  soil  was  being  prepared  in 
some  fields,  the  early  crop,  rapidly  approaching  maturity,  still  stood  in 
others." 

The  second  Hasinai  staple  was  beans,  of  which  five  or  six  varieties 
were  planted.'"  To  protect  the  growing  vines  against  "animalitos"  and  mil- 
dew, and  to  increase  their  production,  a  reed  was  stuck  into  the  ground  by 
each  plant  and  around  it  the  vine  entwined  itself.  At  harvest  time,  the  pole 
and  the  attached  plant  were  pulled  up  together  and  carried  to  the  house.'" 

In  addition  to  maize  and  beans,  the  Hasinai  planted  as  food  crops 
calabashes,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  and  giant  sunflowers  which  pro- 
duced seeds  the  size  of  pine  nuts  or  kernels  of  corn.'"  Cultivated  foods  were 
supplemented  from  wild  sources  by  nuts  and  acorns;  wild  fruits  such  as 
persimmons,  plums,  wild  grapes,  blackberries,  white  and  black  mulberries, 
and  maypops;'**  edible  herbs;  edible  roots  which  grew  beneath  the  ground 
like  sweet  potatoes;"  and,  in  time  of  famine,  even  the  seeds  of  the  reed 
grass."^ 

A  surplus  of  the  non-perishable  of  these  commodities,  both  cultivated 
and  uncultivated,  was  accumulated  and  stored  against  the  winter  season. 
Among  the  Nasonis,  Joutel  observed  large  outdoor  platforms,  raised  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  ground  in  front  of  the  houses,  on  which  the 
ears  of  maize  were  dried  after  they  were  harvested  and  before  they  were 
stored.  The  rack  was  carefully  swept  every  day  to  keep  it  scrupulously 


70.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  421;  Joutel,  "Relation"  p.  364. 

71.  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  4;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  421-422;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  392.  All 
writei's  agree  that  two  crops  were  produced  each  year,  but  Casaiias  and  Espinosa  disagree  on  the 
time  required  for  maturing  the  crops,  the  former  reporting  one  and  one-half  and  three  months, 
respectively,  while  the  latter  allows  them,  respectively,  only  one  and  two  months,  wliicli  would 
be  rapid  maturity  indeed.  Joutel  saw  fields  in  preparation  during  May  and  in  early  June,  at  which 
time  the  early  planting  was  virtually  ready  for  use.  The  maturity  date  of  the  first  variety,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  reasonably  accurate,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  planting  date  was  at  least  two 
weeks  earlier  than  reported  by  Espinosa. 

72.  "Relation."  p.  392. 

73.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  4. 

74.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  422. 

75.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  419;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  26. 

76.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  419. 

77.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  4.  The  root  may  have  been  the  tuqui  (or  toque  or  toquo)  described  by 
Father  Douay  m  1686    ("Narrative"  p.  199).  and  by  Solis  in   1763    (Diario.  p.  300). 

78.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  422. 
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clean."  Dry  shelled  corn  and  beans,  covered  by  an  even  layer  of  fine,  sifted 
ashes  as  protection  against  weevils  (polillo),  were  stored  in  large,  round 
baskets,  made  of  heavy,  solid  reeds,  and  topped  with  lids  to  keep  out  mice.*" 
Nuts  and  acorns  were  stored  in  similar  receptacles.^^ 

The  storage  baskets  in  the  house  of  the  Nabedache  chief,  described  by 
Father  Massanet,  were  ranged  along  the  wall  of  the  dwelling,  in  the  area 
not  devoted  to  sleeping  quarters,  on  elevated  platforms,  or  shelves,  some 
two  varas  above  the  ground.--  In  the  Nasoni  house  where  Joutel  was  a 
guest,  a  platform  opposite  the  door  provided  storage  space  for  the  baskets 
of  shelled  grain,  nuts,  and  similar  articles,  and  for  earthenware  pots  below. 
Corn  in  the  ear  was  kept  just  above  the  door  on  a  large  platform  formed 
of  cross  timbers  covered  with  closely  laid  reeds  and  supported  by  up- 
rights.*" The  "little  superstructure  of  rafters,"  observed  by  Massanet  above 
the  door  in  the  house  of  the  Nabedache  chief,  and  a  reference  by  Hidalgo 
to  shelled  maize  kept  "in  lofts  and  garrets"  (tapancos  y  desvanes)  seem 
to  indicate  the  common  use  of  overhead  storage.'* 

The  best  ears  of  maize  were  saved  for  seed  and,  still  in  the  shucks, 
were  braided  into  ropes  and  suspended  for  drying  from  forked  poles  driven 
into  the  earth  inside  the  houses  in  such  a  position  that  the  ears  would  be 
reached  by  the  ascending  smoke  of  the  central  fire.  A  quantity  sufficient 
for  two  sowings  was  thus  segregated  in  order  that  seed  would  not  be  lack- 
ing should  the  following  season  be  sterile,  and  under  no  circumstances, 
even  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  available  food  supply,  was  this  seed 
reserve  touched. ''^  .      ■ 

The  successful  maturation  of  the  crop  each  year  was  a  matter  of  such 
fundamental  importance  to  the  Hasinai  that  certain  mystical  rites  were 
customarily  performed  at  crucial  stages  of  the  process.  The  black  walnut 
wood  from  which  the  native  hoes  were  constructed  was  cut  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  tribe  attended  by  both  men  and  women.  At  the  house  of 
the  caddi  (captain) ,  where  there  was  a  fire  temple  of  the  second  order, 
an  area  about  a  stone's  throw  in  diameter*''  was  cleared  and  firewood  was 
cut  and  piled.  The  details  of  the  ceremonial  are  not  described,  but  it  may  be 
assumed  that  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  sharpened  stakes  for  use 
as  digging  blades  in  hoes  were  cut  and  hardened  in  fire.  The  roasted  veni- 
son, corn  flour,  and  other  foods  brought  by  the  tribesmen  for  the  occasion 
were  divided  among  the  assemblage  and  when  all  had  eaten  the  families 
returned  to  their  homes  in  festive  spirits." 
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Weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season  were  of  special  con- 
cern. The  shamans  purported  to  be  able  to  divme  the  nature  of  the 
ensuing  season  and,  each  February,  issued  their  prognostication  of  weather 
conditions  and  crop  prospects  for  the  year.'*'*  When  drought  or  other  natural 
disaster  imperiled  the  crops,  it  was  apparently  the  custom  to  offer  prayers 
and  incantations  from  the  fire  temple  for  the  salvation  of  the  harvest.''' 

Before  the  planting  was  actually  begun,  all  the  women  participated 
in  a  ceremony  which  was  supposed  to  insure  a  good  harvest.  Previously 
notified,  all  the  female  members  of  the  tribe,  down  to  the  little  girls, 
assembled  on  the  appointed  day  and,  under  the  supervision  of  an  old  woman 
who  provided  the  materials,  each  wove  from  the  fine  bark  of  the  reed  plant 
two  or  three  mats  which  were  given  to  a  shaman  (captain)  to  be  offered 
in  the  fire  temple  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  good  crop.  This  work  con- 
cluded, all  feasted  on  the  food  they  had  brought  from,  their  houses  for  that 
purpose,  and  then  returned  home. ""  Under  no  circumstances  was  a  pregnant 
woman  allowed  to  assist  in  the  planting  for  it  was  believed  that  she  would 
spoil  the  harvest.-'^ 

An  elaborate  ceremonial  was  observed  for  the  consecration  of  the  new 
corn  before  it  could  be  consumed.  Great  care  was  exercised  that  no  one 
transgress  the  taboo  against  tasting  the  crop  prematurely,  because  of  the 
belief,  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  medicine  men,  that  all  such  offenders 
would  suffer  snake  bite.  Even  the  dogs,  which  were  fond  of  the  green  corn 
and  were  particularly  starved  by  the  end  of  the  winter  season,  were  pro- 
tected against  inadvertent  error  and  its  consequent  retribution  by  the 
practice  of  muzzling  them  and  tying  one  forepaw  close  under  their  necks 
so  that,  hobbling  on  three  legs,  they  would  be  unable  to  pull  the  stalks 
over  to  get  at  the  ears."- 

The  Chase  -  ■ 

Meat  in  the  Hasinai  diet  was  supplied  through  the  chase.  Deer  was 
plentiful  in  the  forest,  and  venison  was  the  staple  game.""  Casahas  also 
mentions  rabbits  and  wild  swine,  "fat  and  savage  like  those  of  New  Spain", 
as  game  animals.''^  Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  season  when  stores  were 
running  low,  even  wildcats  and  badgers  were  apparently  utilized  as  food."^ 
There  were  also  turkeys  (pavo  de  la  tierra),  partridges,  quails  and  prairie 


88.  Ibid.,  pp.  429-430. 
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chickens  the  year  round  and,  in  the  winter,  wild  ducks  of  several  varieties, 
geese,  bustards,  and  cranes."" 

Fish  were  also  an  important  supplementary  food,  especially  in  the 
sunuTier  when  the  drought-diminished  waters  of  the  streams  fell  to  such 
levels  that  pools,  formed  during  the  winter  rises,  remained  as  unconnected 
lagoons  in  which  fish  were  left  stranded.  When  the  weather  warmed  in 
spring,  the  Indian  families  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  these  spots  to 
spend  several  days  in  fishing,  living  during  the  interval  on  a  part  of  the 
catch,  and  returning  to  their  homes  with  quantities  of  cooked  fish.''" 

Despite  the  variety  of  game  animals  and  birds  near  at  hand,  the  Hasinai 
hunters,  with  only  bow  and  arrow,  were  unable  from  these  sources  to 
supply  the  needs  of  their  families.  In  consequence,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  buffalo  herds. "^  Although  there  was  apparently  some  buffalo  hunting 
the  year  round,  Espinosa  states  that  the  major  hunts  were  planned  for  the 
winter  season.  As  the  Apaches,  traditional  enemies  of  the  Caddoan  tribes, 
also  frequented  the  buffalo  plains  at  that  time,  the  Hasinai  hunters 
gathered  in  parties  and  went  well  armed,  for  fierce  battles  frequently 
occurred.'"-' 

The  nearest  buffalo  plains  were  said  to  be  more  than  forty  leagues 
distant  from  East  Texas,""'  and  the  best  hunting  grounds  were  found  only 
beyond  the  Brazos.  Hasinai  hunting  parties,  traveling  to  and  from  the 
buffalo  range,  beat  a  path,  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Trinity,  sufficiently 
well  defined  to  guide  strangers  to  their  villages."^ 


96.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  420;  Casanas,  Relacion.  f.  5;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy  p.  27. 

97.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  420. 

98.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  5;  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  435.  Guns  had  largely  replaced  bows  and 
arrows  as  weapons  by  the  time  Espinosa  wrote,  in  1722.  but  although  the  conditions  of  hunting 
were  altered  by  the  change  the  general  situation  remained  the  same. 

99.  Espinosa,  Chro7rica,  p.  422;   Casanas,  Relacion,  ff.  5,  20;   Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  27. 

100.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p,  422.  Casanas,  in  1691,  located  the  herds  at  about  four  days'  travel 
from  the  Nabedache  village,  but  gave  no  direction  (Relacion,  f.  5).  Hidalgo,  writing  in  1716,  gave 
the  location  as  a  little  over  two  days'  travel  to  the  west  and  northwest  (Hidalgo  to  viceroy, 
p.  27),  and  a  little  later  (p.  29),  gave  the  same  location  for  the  Trinity  River.  If  both  writers  were 
correctly  informed,  the  discrepancy  in  distance  between  the  two  accounts  may  indicate  a  change 
in  the  usual  hunting  grounds,  but  It  more  probably  reflects  the  increasing  use  of  horses  in  hunting. 
The  region  indicated  by  Hidalgo  correlates  with  Espinosa's  account,  written  in  1722,  of  winter 
buffalo  and  bear  hunts  in  which  the  use  of  horses  is  inentioned  iChronica,  p.  422).  Joutel,  travel- 
ling from  Matagorda  Bay  towards  the  Hasinai  coimtry  in  1687,  found  no  buffalo  beyond  the  spot 
near  the  Navasota  River  where  La  Salle  was  killed  ("Relation,"  p.  336).  As  early  as  1690,  the 
Hasinai  hunted  buffalo  at  least  as  far  west  and  south  as  the  region  of  Matagorda  Bay  for,  in  May 
of  that  year,  the  Alonzo  de  Leon  expedition  encountered  several  such  hunters  or  liunting  parties 
between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  (Massanet,  "Letter,"  pp.  373,  375;  Alonzo  de  Leon,  "Itinerary 
of  the  De  Leon  Expedition  of  1690,"  in  Bolton,  ed.,  Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest,  pp.  410- 
411).  The  Ramon  expedition  in  June,  1716,  encountered  an  Hasinai  hunting  party  four  davs  before 
reaching  the  Trinity  (Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for  June  18,  1716;  Ramon,  Diario,  entry  for  June  18, 
1716). 

101.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  pp.  326,  332;  Viaxe  que  hizo  El  Capittan  de  Cauallos  Corazos  Don  Grego- 
rio  de  Salinas  Varona,  Gouor  de  la  Probincia  de  San  Franco,  de  Coahuila,  y  nueba  Estremadura,  a 
la  prouincia  de  los  Texas  de  orden  del  Exmo.  Senor  Conde  de  Galue,  Virrey  Gouor.  y  Capn.  General 
de  estte  Reyno  de  la  nueua  Spana,  in  Testimonio  de  Auttos  sobre  las  Prouidencias  Dadas  ,  .  . 
Alex  p.  Krieger  suggests  the  importance  of  this  ancient  highway  as  a  route  of  cultural  trans- 
mission from  Middle  Ainerica  in  his  article,  "Importance  of  the  'Gilmore  Corridor'  in  Culture  Con- 
tacts Between  Middle  America  and  the  Eastern  United  States,"  The  Texas  Archaelogical  and 
Paleo?itological  Society  Bulletin,  XIX  (1948),  pp.  155-178. 
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It  was  apparently  the  custom,  during  the  buffalo  season,  for  the  Hasinai 
to  desert  their  villages  and  to  migrate  to  the  buffalo  plains  in  pursuit  of 
game.  Among  the  Nasoni  and  Nacogdoches,  the  exodus  seems  to  have  been 
complete,  but  the  Hasinai  and  Neche,  at  least,  left  some  individuals  behind 
to  maintain  their  fires.'"-  The  characteristic  behavior  of  the  Hasinai  on  the 
buffalo  plains  is  not  described  in  the  sources  but,  if  we  may  assume  that 
the  hunting  parties  encountered  by  the  earliest  Spanish  and  French  expedi- 
tions were  typical,  it  appears  that  the  Indians  scattered  to  set  up  their 
camps'"'  and  hunted  as  individuals, '"■■  as  single  family  units,'"'  or  as  groups 
of  several  families.""' 

Some  of  the  buffalo  meat  was  eaten  fresh  at  the  camps  but  most  of  it 
was,  of  necessity,  cut  into  strips  and  "boucanned"  over  the  fire  or  dried  in 
the  sun  to  be  taken  back  to  the  villages.'"'  Interesting  evidence  of  Hasinai 
taste  in  the  delicacies  of  the  chase  is  given  by  Massanet's  recorded  dis- 
covery, among  other  meat  stores  at  a  hunting  camp  near  the  Colorado,  or 
"buffalo  tongues  and  udders  very  fine,  like  hams."'"' 

During  the  winter,  hunting  parties  went  out  in  search  of  the  bears 
which  ranged  the  country  to  the  north,  but  which  were  not  seen  in  Texas 
unless  driven  south  by  snow  and  ice  and  by  scarcity  of  acorns  and  nuts, 
their  usual  food.  When  a  bear  was  killed,  the  fat  was  stripped  from  its 
carcass,  bundled  in  dry  grass  (heno),  loaded  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and 
transported  to  the  village,  where  the  grease  was  rendered  and  stored  in 
pots  for  use  as  seasoning  in  cooking.'"-^ 

Before  they  were  exposed  to  European  influences,  Hasinai  hunters  re- 
lied primarily  upon  stealth  to  take  their  quarry.  As  they  neared  a  promis- 
ing game  country,  they  were  careful  not  to  betray  their  presence  in  any 


102.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  420. 

103.  La  Salle's  party,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Brazos  River  hi  March,  1687,  was  informed  by 
an  Hasinai  hunter  tliat  a  large  number  of  his  nation  were  pursuing  buffalo  in  that  locality,  their 
camps  scattered,  as  was  their  custom,  to  improve  their  chances  of  taking  game.  One  of  the  native 
camps  seen  by  the  Frenchmen  consisted  of  three  shelters  and  was  inlrabited  by  about  fifteen  men. 
women,  and  children.  Two  horses  were  found  at  the  camp  but  the  Indians  refused  to  barter  them 
away  because  they  were  needed  to  transport  the  meat  back  to  the  villages  (Joutel,  "Relation," 
pp.  311-312).  A  hunting  camp  of  an  Hasinai  family  observed  by  Massanet  in  May,  1690,  was  de- 
scribed as  consisting  of  "some  buffalo  hides  set  close  to  a  tree  so  as  to  make  a  shade,  also  a  great 
quantity  of  buffalo  meat,  dried  as  well  as  fresh,  [and]  three  wild  turkeys  that  were  roastmg  .  .  ." 
("Letter,"  p.  373). 

104.  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  375.  In  this  instance,  the  hunter  was  a  lone  man  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse. 

105.  Ibid.,  p.  374.  The  family  described  consisted  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  boy  of  about  ten 
years  of  age  whom  De  Leon  identifies  as  the  wife's  brother   ("Itinerary  of  1690,"  p.  411). 

106.  Espinosa,  Diario,  entries  for  June  18,  and  June  22,  1716.  The  group  encountered  on  June  22 
was  made  up  of  four  families;  the  earlier  party  of  three  men  who  were  joined  about  midday  by 
two  women  and  perhaps  a  dozen  more  men,  Ram6n  describes  tlie  latter  group  as  being  made  up 
of  four  men  and  two  women  (Diario,  entry  for  June  18). 

107.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  312;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  373;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  422. 

108.  "Letter,"  p.  373.  Ferdinand  Roemer  noted  that  the  same  parts,  and  the  marrow  of  the  long 
vertebrae  roasted  in  fire,  were  considered  delicacies  by  the  residents  of  Texas  in  1846  (Texas,  with 
Particular  Reference  to  German  Immigration  and  the  Physical  Appearance  of  the  Country,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Oswald  Mueller  [San  Antonio,  1935],  p.  198. 

109.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  422.  Morfi  says  that  the  carcasses  were  quartered  and  sent  back  to 
the  villages  ( Mem.orias,  p.  44),  a  statement  which  suggests  that  bear  meat  was  eaten  as  food. 
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way.  They  approached  clearings  through  the  woods  in  order  that,  con- 
cealed behind  a  foliage  screen,  they  might  reconnoiter  the  area  unobserved. 
If  nothing  seemed  amiss,  they  cut  boughs  to  form  a  blind  behind  which 
they  waited  for  game  or,  if  they  wished  to  cross  the  plain,  to  camouflage 
their  advance.""  When  the  quarry  came  in  view,  the  hunter  covered  his 
head  with  the  hoUowed-out  tanned  deer  head  and,  simulating  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal,  tried  to  approach  close  enough  for  a  shot  with  bow 
and  arrow.  The  same  technique  was  employed  in  hunting  wild  turkeys"^ 
and,  perhaps,  although  the  sources  are  silent  on  the  point,  for  buffalo. 

Dogs  were  said  to  have  been  bred  for  hunting,"-  but  beyond  a  casual 
mention  of  bears  treed  by  dogs,"  ■  no  specific  indication  of  their  use  is  given 
by  the  sources.  They  may  have  been  employed,  as  were  the  animals  of  the 
neighboring  friendly  tribes  to  the  south,  to  run  buffaloes""'  or  to  carry  the 
meat  and  hides  on  the  return  trips."''  Horses,  after  their  advent,  were 
most  certainly  used  for  both  purposes. ""^ 

Contact  with  Europeans  greatly  modified  Hasinai  hunting  techniques. 
The  acquisition  of  firearms"'  gave  them  a  more  lethal  weapon  but  one 
whose  immediate  advantages  were  to  a  degree  offset  by  a  growing 
scarcity  of  game  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages  as  intensive  hunting  and 
adjustment  of  the  quarry  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  chase  decreased  the 
animal  population  of  the  surrounding  forests.  This  development,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  horse  which  provided  a  sturdier  and  more  rapid  means 
of  travel  and  transport,  seem  to  have  turned  the  Hasinai  more  definitely 
toward  the  buffalo  plains  where  both  innovations  could  be  employed  to 
their  maximum  utility. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  game  in  their  food  supply,  the  hunt  was 
serious  business  for  the  Hasinai,  and  to  it  the  men  devoted  the  major  part 
of  their  time.  Morfi  states,  speaking  of  all  the  Indian  nations  of  Texas,  that 
before  a  projected  hunting  expedition  the  captain,  evidently  the  caddi  in 
the  case  of  the  Hasinai,  held  a  great  feast  and  all  who  attended  and  partook 
of  the  food  were  required  to  join  his  party. "^  Before  deer  hunts,  they 
observed  a  ceremonial  to  insure  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  hol- 
lowed-out,  dried  head  of  a  deer,  complete  with  neck  and  antlers,  was 
placed  on  a  post  in  the  house  and  prayers  were  made  to  the  caddi  ayo  to 


110.  Soils,  Diary,  p.  320. 

111.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  403-404. 

112.  Morfi,  Memorias.  p.  44. 

113.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  422. 

114.  La  Salle's  party  encountered  members  of  the  Palanquechare  nation,  friends  of  the  Hasinai, 
who  employed  dogs  for  this  purpose  (Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  303) . 

115.  De  Leon,  "Itinerary  of  1689,"  p.  395. 

116.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  312;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  375;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  422;  Alonzo  de 
Leon,  "Carta  en  que  se  da  noticia  de  un  viaje  hecho  y  la  Bahia  de  Espiritu  Santo,  Texas;  y  de  la 
poblacion  que  tenian  ahi  los  franceses.  May  18,  1689,"  in  Benjamin  Franklin  French,  ed..  Historical 
Collections  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  Second  series  (New  York,  1875),  p.  295. 

117.  Joutel  recounts  an  incident  in  which  an  Hasinai  hunter  was  literally  struck  dumb  with 
amazement  when  he  saw  a  buffalo  brought  down,  pierced  from  a  distance  by  a  musket  ball  ("Rela- 
tion," p.  312). 

118.  Memorias,  p.  49. 
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allow  the  deer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  hunters.  From  time  to  time 
during  the  ceremony,  pinches  of  ground  tobacco  were  thrown  into  the  fire. 
When,  after  more  than  an  hour,  the  ceremonial  was  completed,  the  deer 
head  was  removed  from  the  post  and  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  and, 
taking  identical  heads  with  which  to  camouflage  themselves,  the  hunters, 
their  naked  bodies  covered  with  white  dirt,  departed  for  the  chase."'' 

When  a  deer  was  killed,  its  throat  was  slit'-"  and  for  some  time  the 
hvmters  talked  into  its  ear.  Then  they  carried  it  back  to  the  village  and 
deposited  it  near  the  door  of  the  house.'-'  Skinning  the  carcass  was  a  cere- 
mony over  which  the  local  shaman  (cacerdote)  presided  and  under  no 
circumstances,  even  if  the  meat  spoiled,  was  the  animal  opened  before  he 
arrived.  The  shaman  opened  the  carcass,  took  for  the  Gran  Xinesi  (gran 
sacerdote)  his  part  and  sent  it  to  him,  and  skinned  the  animal.^--  The  mem- 
bers of  the  household  who  had  not  participated  in  the  hunt  severed  the 
head  and  cut  up  the  carcass.  Great  care  was  exercised  to  see  that  the 
individual  who  killed  the  animal  ate  no  part  of  it  unless  he  was  invited 
by  another  to  do  so,  or  unless  there  was  no  other  food  to  satisfy  his 
hunger."" 

Food  Preparation  and  Meals 

Although  several  Hasinai  families  shared  a  single  house,  each  family 
maintained  its  separate  food  reserve.  These  stores  were  apparently  in 
charge  of  the  women'-"  and  the  entire  stock  of  provisions  of  each  house 
was  under  the  supervision  of  a  head  woman,  whom  Joutel  called  the 
"maitresse  des  femmes"  or  "maitresse  de  la  cabane,"  who  secured  from 
each  family  its  contribution  to  the  daily  fare,  superintended  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  common  dish,  and  distributed  the  food  at  mealtime  among  the 
individuals  who  lived  in  the  house.'-' 

The  diet  of  the  Hasinai  was,  in  the  absence  of  any  generally  effective 
method  of  food  preservation,  determined  largely  by  the  sequence  of  natural 
produce  during  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Joutel's  party,  for  example,  was 
maintained  at  the  Nasoni  village,  in  early  June,  almost  entirely  on  green 
beans.'-"  The  successive  seasons  might  provide,  as  the  chief  vegetable  food 


119.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  431. 

120.  The  verb  used  is  "partir,"  taut  the  author's  meaning  is  not  entirely  clear.  Tliis  translation 
has  been  accepted,  by  elimination,  on  the  basis  of  data  given  later  in  the  paragraph. 

121.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  431.  Morfi  says  that  the  carcass  was  placed  at  the  door  ot  the  cere- 
monial hut  (.Meniorias.  p.  30). 

122.  Hidalgo  to  Espinosa,  p.  12.  It  would  seem  unlikely,  in  view  of  the  remoteness  of  the  buf- 
falo plains  from  the  Hasinai  villages,  tliat  even  a  variant  of  this  ritual  could  have  been  followed 
on  buffalo  hunts.  Gifts  of  dried  buffalo  meat  could,  however,  liave  been  made  to  the  Gran  Xinesi 
after  the  return  from  the  buffalo  plains.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  ritualism  of  this  type  declined 
simultaneously  with  the  relative  importance  of  venison  as  the  staple  meat, 

123.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  431;  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  30. 

124.  Joutel,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  among  the  Hasinai  trading  for  provisions,  speaks  uni- 
formly of  buying  from  the  women   ("Relation,"  pp.  347-348,  365,  367,  390). 

125.  Ibid.,  pp.  393-394.  The  "maitresse  des  femmes"  in  the  house  of  the  Nasoni  chief  in  which  he 
stayed  was  the  mother  of  the  chief,  Joutel  concluded,  because  she  was  elderly. 

126.  Ibid.,  p.  395.  Roemer  observed  during  the  month  of  August,  1846,  that  partly  ripe  water- 
melons, which  were  consumed  in  incredible  numbers  by  both  old  and  young,  were  virtually  the 
sole  food  of  the  Caddos  (Texas,  p,  202), 
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element,  green  corn;  green  beans,  summer  berries  and  fruits;  melons  and 
squashes;  and  dry  corn,  nuts  and  acorns.  Game,  particularly  venison,  was 
utilized  the  year  round,'-'  but  particular  reliance  was  placed  upon  it  during 
the  winter  season  when  the  stores  of  vegetable  foods  from  the  previous 
harvest  dwindled  and  became  exhausted.  Jerked  buffalo  meat  and  bear  fat 
used  as  seasoning  were  other  staples  of  the  chase  which  were  of  particular 
importance  during  the  winter  season. 

When  the  growing  season  was  good,  the  crops  bountiful,  and  the  chase 
productive,  the  Hasinai  suffered  no  lack  of  food,  but  when  the  harvest  was 
short  and  the  season  unpropitious  for  hunting,  hunger,  and  even  starvation, 
were  not  unknov/n.'--  On  these  occasions,  needy  families  attempted  to  trade 
for  corn  at  more  fortunate  households;  depended  more  completely  upon 
game  animals,  birds,  and  fish;  and,  in  desperation,  made  use  of  animals  and 
seeds  which  were  not  ordinarily  utilized  as  food.  In  this  last  category  might 
be  m.entioned  a  seed,  resembling  a  grain  of  wheat,  produced  by  a  hollow 
reed  grass — possibly  wild  rice — which  was  toasted  and  used  as  corn  in  the 
preparation  of  food,'-'  wildcats,  badgers,'-"  and  the  "mice  like  young  rab- 
bits" listed  by  Rivera  among  the  animal  foods  of  the  Hasinai."" 

The  cooking  for  the  day  was  usually  done  at  each  house  during  the 
morning,'-'-  some  of  it,  and  probably  all,  in  common  over  the  central  fire. 
A  general  idea  of  the  technique  employed  by  the  women  in  cooking  green 
vegetables  may,  perhaps,  be  gained  from  Joutel's  description  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  green  beans  among  the  Nasoni.  The  pods,  he  said,  were  put  into  a 
large  earthen  pot  without  so  much  as  removing  the  strings  and,  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  a  vine,  were  allowed  to  boil  until  they  were  nearly 
cooked.  In  the  meantime,  a  handful  or  two  of  salt  "sand"  was  soaked  in 
water,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  the  liquid  containing  the  salt  in  solution 
was  poured  into  the  beans  to  provide  their  only  seasoning.' °-'' 

The  preparation  of  foods  from  dry  grain  was  a  more  involved  process. 
In  making  flour,  the  grain  was  first  parched  and  then  pounded  to  the  desired 
fineness  in  mortars.  As  many  as  four  women  ground  simultaneously,  all 
keeping  time  with  their  pestles  like  blacksmiths  striking  an  anvil.  After 
a  certain  period  of  time,  the  pounding  was  halted,  the  pulverized  gram 
was  removed  from  the  mortars  and  other  women  sifted  it  through  screens 
made  of  reeds,  or,  if  they  desired  a  particularly  fine  quality,  they  shook 
it  in  small,  flat  baskets  to  which  the  finest  flour  adhered.  The  result  was  a 


127.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  420. 

128.  Casanas  recounts  that  among  the  prayers  offered  by  Hasinai  grave  sitters  -were  petitions 
to  the  deity  to  allo-w  the  dead  to  eat  to  regain  strength  because  they  died  of  starvation  (Relacion, 
f.  29). 

129.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  422. 

130.  Ibid.,  p.  429. 

131.  Diario,  entry  at  leg.  2602. 

132.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  436. 

133.  "Relation."  p.  394.  The  name  "Naouidiche."  he  says,  meant  salt,  and  it  was  in  the  direction 
of  this  village  that  the  Nasonis  obtained  their  supply  of  salt  sand. 
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product  as  fine  as  Joutel  had  seen  anywhere.''^  The  grinding  was 
usually  done  in  the  open  at  large  mortars  made  of  hollowed  tree  trunks  but, 
during  inclement  weather,  it  was  done  in  the  houses  with  smaller,  portable 
mortars.'^'  Pinole,  the  flour  or  meal  made  of  parched  corn,  was  sometimes 
used  in  making  mush  or  gruel,  but  more  often,  especially  on  the  trail,  it 
was  eaten  dry,"'"'  as  was  a  variant  made  by  grinding  together  corn  and  a  seed 
which  resembled  that  of  cabbage.  As  an  admonition  to  those  inexperienced 
in  the  delicate  art  of  eating  the  dry  powder,  Casafias  observed  that  "it  is 
necessary  to  have  water  at  hand  since  it  is  like  flour  and  ...  it  usually  sticks 
in  one's  throat."'^' 

The  vegetable  staples  of  the  Hasinai  were  prepared,  singly  or  in  com- 
binat'on,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Green  beans  were  simply  boiled,  and  green 
corn  was  either  boiled  or  roasted  in  ashes.  Gruel  or  porridge  was  made  of 
beans,^"*  of  corn  flour  (atole),^^'''  of  acorn  flour,""  or  of  a  combination  of 
corn,  beans,  and  sunflower  seeds, "^  cooked  either  in  water  or  in  meat  broth. 
A  similar  food,  called  tuqui,  was  prepared  from  a  root  resembling  cassava, 
obtained  from  a  certain  tree  or  shrub,  which  was  washed,  dried,  and  ground 
to  powder  in  wooden  mortars  and  then  cooked  with  bear  grease  to  make  a 
gruel.  The  resulting  liquid  had  a  pleasant,  although  astringent,  taste  but 
Soils  believed  that  it  was  harmful  to  the  health."-  Corn  and  beans  were 
stewed  together,"'  and,  combined  and  wrapped  in  corn  shucks  or  leaves, 
were  boiled  in  the  manner  of  a  tamale."*  Tamales  were  also  made  of  corn 
meal,""  and  of  corn  mixed  with  nuts  and  sunflower  seeds."''  Variations  on 
the  same  food  pattern  were  attained  by  making  a  type  of  "bread"  of  corn 
baked  in  the  ashes,"'  and  another  of  acorns. ^'"^ 

Nuts  were  apparently  eaten  in  their  natural  state  directly  from  the 
shells,""  and  as  a  sort  of  meal,  the  meats  having  been  previously  extracted 
and  ground. "•'"  They  were  also  used  extensively  in  cooking  foods  and  as  a 
source  of  oil.''^^ 


134.  Ibid.,  p.  367. 

135.  Ibid.;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  304.  There  were  si.x  of  the  small  mortars  in  the  house  of  the 
Nabedache  chief  described  by  Massanet. 

136.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  340,  343;  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  378. 

137.  Casafias,  Helacion.  f.  5. 

138.  Jotitel,  "Relation,"  p.  343. 

139.  De  Leon.  "Itinerary  of  1690."  p.  415. 

140.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  389. 

141.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  26. 

142.  Solis.  Diario,  p.  300.  Douay  obsei'ved  the  use  of  the  root,  which  he  called  toque  or  toquo 
and  which  lie  said  was  taken  from  a  shrub  or  a  thornless  bramble,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  Brazos  River  ("Narrative,"  p.  199).  Casanas  was  apparently  describing  the  same  food 
when  he  referred  to  a  root  which,  like  sweet  potatoes,  grew  underground   (Relacion,  f.  4). 

143.  Massanet,  "Letter,"  p.  378. 

144.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  p.  364. 

145.  Massanet.  "Letter,"  p.  378;  De  Leon,  "Itinerary  of  1690,"  p.  415;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  343. 

146.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  5;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  419;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  343,  348. 

147.  Joutel  "Relation."  p.  343. 

148.  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.  4.  '  . 

149.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  343.  ,    , 

150.  Massanet.  "Letter,"  p.  378. 

151.  Joutel,  "Relation."  p.  390. 
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Meat  was  either  broiled  or  stewed  but,  if  prepared  in  the  latter  style, 
It  was  served  without  broth.'-'-  Bear  grease  was  apparently  used  exten- 
sively as  seasoning  and,  if  Penicaut  may  be  credited,  as  a  salad  dressing  and 
as  a  cooking  oil;  in  fact,  as  an  accompaniment  of  all  meals. '^"  No  specific 
mention  is  made  in  the  sources  of  the  consumption  of  bear  meat,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  so  productive  a  source  of  food  was  overlooked.'"' 

Evidently  but  few  implements  were  available  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food.  Flour  and  meal  were  ordinarily  ground  with  great  wooden 
pestles  nearly  five  feet  long,  in  huge  mortars  made  of  tree  stumps  hollowed 
and  shaped  to  the  desired  depth  by  fire  and  scraping.'"'  Smaller  mortars 
were  kept  for  use  indoors  in  bad  weather.'"''  Reeds  were  woven  into  screens 
and  baskets  for  sifting  flour,  and  into  brushes  for  cleaning  the  food.  Large 
earthenware  jars  were  utilized  for  the  storage  of  bear  grease  and  water, 
and  similar  vessels,  made  for  the  purpose,  served  as  cooking  pots.'"' 
Despite  the  primitive  equipment  used  in  their  preparation,  the  native 
meals  were  characterized  by  a  cleanliness  which  drew  appreciative  com- 
ment from  the  Spaniards.'"** 

The  variety  and  quantity  of  food  served  at  a  single  meal  depended,  at 
least  in  part,  upon  the  store  of  food  at  hand.  Some  indication  of  the  best 
Hasinai  fare  may,  perhaps,  be  gained  from  the  meals  served  to  European 
visitors,  although  it  is  entirely  possible  that  they  were  not  typical.  Upon 
their  arrival  at  the  Nabedache  village  at  the  end  of  March,  1687,  Joutel's 
party  was  served  bean  porridge,  tamaies,  corn  "bread"  baked  in  ashes,  an- 
other type  of  bread  containing  nuts  and  sunflower  seeds,  pinole,  and  nuts.'"'' 
When  they  arrived  at  the  Nasoni  village  two  months  later,  they  were 
given  a  meal  of  dried  meat  and  gruel  made  of  corn  flour,"''^  but  subsequent- 
ly they  subsisted  largely  on  green  beans.'"  De  Leon's  party,  which  arrived 
at  the  Nabedache  village  late  in  May,  1690,  was  served  corn  and  beans 
stewed  together,  tamaies,  pinole,  and  ground  nuts.'"- 

It  was  customary  among  the  Hasinai  to  bring  to  any  guest,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival  at  a  house,  regardless  of  the  hour,  a  large  bowl  filled  with 
whatever  food  might  be  available.  Consequently  it  was  considered  bad 


152.  Casanas,  Relacion.  f.  5. 

153.  Penicaut.  "Relation,"  p.  468. 

154.  William  R.  Hogan's  description  (The  Texas  Republic,  A  Social  and  Economic  History,  [Nor- 
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form  to  ask  for  food,  a  canon  of  conduct  which  the  natives  were  careful 
to  observe/''-' 

Mealtime  etiquette  had  evidently  not  been  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  interfered  with  the  primary  concern  of  eating.  Much  importance  was 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  hearty  appetite  and  those  who  ate  every- 
thing set  before  them  considered  that  they  had  established  a  certain  manly 
superiority.  Those  who  ate  but  little  were  made  sport  of,  but  those  who 
ate  to  surfeit  were  despised.  Meals  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
eating  was  interspersed  with  talking,  singing,  and  whistling.  At  home,  the 
diners  usually  sat  on  low,  solid-wood  benches,""  with  one  knee  raised,  the 
elevated  knee,  or  the  earth,  serving  as  a  table.  The  food  was  served  to  each 
person  individually,  vegetables  in  round  earthenware  dishes"'"'  or  on  bark 
platters,"'^"  and  meat,  always  served  without  broth,  in  very  pretty  little 
baskets  made  of  woven  reeds."''  When  away  from  the  village  on  war  or 
hunting  parties,  it  was  customary  to  use  leaves,  the  ground,  or,  among  the 
less  fastidious,  even  their  own  feet  as  substitutes  for  dishes.  The  first  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  served  as  spoons  and,  when  they  became  too  soiled, 
they  were  wiped  on  any  object  within  reach  which  would  serve  as  a 
"napkin" — a  piece  of  wood,  leaves,  bark,  or  even  the  feet  of  the  diner — 
but  this  practice  did  not  deter  the  natives  from  the  habit  of  "licking  their 
spoons"  afterward.  Meals  were  begun  by  a  ceremonial  blowing  of  whiffs 
cf  tobacco  smoke  up,  down,  and  to  each  side,  and  the  guests,  at  least,  were 
supplied  with  the  requisites  for  smoking  after  meals. "^"^ 


163.  Espiiiosa,  Chronica,  p.  436;  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  6. 

164.  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  6;  Massanet,  "Letter."  p.  378.  The  practice  of  sitting  on  benches  may 
have  been  followed  only  when  meals  were  served  outdoors.  Jontel  speaks  of  mats  being  spread 
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165.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  6. 

166.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  394. 

167.  Casanas,  Relacion.  f.  6. 

168.  Ibid.,  Joutel.  "Relation,"  p.  343.  Massanet  observed  that  the  Gran  Xinesi,  before  he  began 
the  meal  served  to  him  at  the  Nabedache  village,  made  "the  sign  of  the  cross"  by  pointing  the 
first  bite  to  the  four  cardinal  directions  ("Letter,"  p.  381). 
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ECONOMY 

Labor 

The  Hasinai  were  industrious  people/  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of 
individual  labor  and,  on  occasion,  to  disciplined  group  activity.  Most  tasks 
seem  to  have  been  classified,  by  general  understanding,  either  as  men's  or 
women's  work  and,  even  when  they  were  engaged  on  the  same  project,  the 
two  sexes  worked  separately. - 

Contemporary  observers,  who  saw  chiefly  the  work  about  the  houses, 
describe  the  women,  despite  their  optimistic  search  for  generous  husbands, 
as  little  better  than  drudges.  They  did  most  of  the  planting,  cultivating, 
harvesting,  cleaning,  and  storing  of  crops;  prepared  the  game  their  hus- 
bands shot;  ground  the  meal  in  wooden  mortars,  prepared  the  meals  and 
attended  to  all  the  cooking;  gathered  the  fuel  and,  apparently,  carried  the 
water  which  they  stored  in  jars.  They  seem  also  to  have  collected  the 
seasonal  wild  foods  from  natural  sources,  and,  during  the  cold  season,  they 
gathered  stores  of  nuts  and  acorns  in  the  woods.' 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  men  was  hunting,*  to  keep  their  families 
supplied  with  meat  and  with  hides.  They  also  performed  the  heavier  tasks 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  village  life,  such  as  breaking  the  soil  for  planting, 
and  constructing  houses. '^^  It  was  the  impression  of  the  Spanish  missionaries 
that  these  duties  left  them  considerable  leisure  for  the  idle  occupations  of 
visiting  and  planning  wars,"  but  it  seems  probable  that  these  activities 
were  of  greater  significance  to  the  tribe  than  the  priests  realized  and 
hence  hardly  the  trifling  waste  of  time  they  were  assumed  to  be. 

In  cold,  rainy  periods,  when  the  inadequacy  of  their  clothing  kept  them 
indoors,  both  the  men  and  women  worked  about  the  fires  of  their  dwellings, 
but  at  separate  tasks.  The  women  wove  reed  mats  and  baskets,  and  molded 
the  pots,  dishes,  and  other  clay  utensils  which  the  needs  of  the  household 
required.  The  men  made  bows  and  arrows,  moccasins,  and  tools  for  tilling 
the  soil.  Casahas  states  that  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  deerskins  and 
buffalo  hides  were  also  activities  of  the  winter  season  and  that  members 
of  both  sexes  knew  the  processes  and  engaged  in  that  work  as  well  as  in 
making  m,any  little  utensils  for  the  house.  Olivares,  however,  asserts  that 
the  women  both  prepared  the  skins  and  painted  them  in  their  characteristic 
fanciful  designs/ 


1.  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  38. 

2.  Ibid.,  f.  13. 

3.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  435-436;  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  363;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  28. 

4.  Casafias.  Relacion,  f.  5;  Olivares,  Informe.  p.  129. 

5.  See  pp.  99.  109. 

6.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  28. 

7.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  f.  10;  Olivares,  Informe,  pp.  129-130. 
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In  view  of  the  evidence,  it  seems  that  a  not  inequitable  division  of  labor 
existed  between  men  and  women.  That  of  the  women  was  probably  more 
incessant  and  more  monotonous,  but  that  of  the  men  was  perhaps  no  less 
indispensable. 

The  Hasinai  accomplished  certain  of  their  more  difficult  and  important 
tasks  as  communal  enterprises.  They  planned  the  work  in  advance,  allotted 
the  necessary  tasks  and  set  a  day  for  the  activity.  Armed  with  switches, 
the  tanmas  patrolled  the  projects  to  see  that  each  person  discharged  his 
responsibility.  Laggard  arrivals,  regardless  of  their  rank  or  position,  were 
punished  on  the  spot  by  several  blows  across  the  bare  breast,  if  the 
offender  was  a  man,  or  across  the  bare  shoulders,  if  a  woman.  Idlers  were 
whipped  across  the  stomach  and  the  legs.  The  projects  were  climaxed  by 
huge  repasts,  prepared  and  served  to  all  the  laborers  by  the  family  which 
was  the  beneficiary  of  the  common  effort. ** 

When  the  French  came  among  them,  the  Hasinai  had  slaves  or  servants, 
of  the  Canohotinno  nation,  and  perhaps  of  others,  taken  as  captives  during 
their  wars."  It  is  not  clear  in  what  way,  if  any,  these  captives  affected  the 
labor  pattern,  but  their  influence  was  negligible.  Espinosa  recounts  that  the 
Indians  of  one  of  the  parties  which  came  out  to  greet  Domingo  Ramon,  in 
1716,  dismounted  and  left  their  animals,  bows  and  arrows,  and  firearms  in 
the  care  of  "other  Indians  who  serve  them,""  but  he  may  well  have  been 
referring  to  subordinates  rather  than  to  slaves.  It  seems  probable  that 
slaves  were  too  few  in  number  to  be  economically  significant  and  that,  if 
labor  was  required  of  them,  it  was  nothing  more  than  personal  service  to 
their  captors. 

Trade 

Many  articles  which  they  could  not  make  and  which  their  own  country 
did  not  produce,  the  Hasinai  obtained  through  trade.  Although  they,  them- 
selves, seem  not  to  have  made  extensive  journeys  for  this  purpose,"  they 
acquired,  through  intermediary  tribes  which  served  as  iniddlemen,  articles 
originating  in  localities  at  least  as  far  distant  as  New  Mexico.  All  exchange 
was  by  barter,  no  commodity  having  achieved  the  status  of  a  measure  of 
value  among  them.^- 

At  the  time  of  their  first  contact  with  the  French,  the  Hasinai  pos- 
sessed many  articles  of  Spanish  origin,''  and  a  few  glass  beads  which  were 
said  to  have  come  from  people  like  the  Frenchmen  to  the  northeast — 


8.  Espinosa,  Chrovica,  pp.  420-422;  Joutel,  "Relation."  p.  364;  Casaiias.  Relacion,  f.  12. 

9.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  378,  380. 

10.  Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for  June  27,  1716. 

11.  Joutel  understood  some  of  the  Hasinai  to  say  that  they  had  actually  visited  the  Spanish 
settlements,  but  he  confessed  to  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  was  said  to  him  that  he  ad- 
mitted he  could  well  have  been  mistaken  ("Relation,"  pp.  339,  349).  Other  evidence  indicates  that 
he  did  misunderstand. 

12.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  14. 

13.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  338-339,  341-342,  349;  Douay,  "Narrative,"  p.  204. 

14.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  357. 
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evidently  French  or,  possibly,  English  traders  across  the  Mississippi.  The 
immediate  source  of  the  Spanish  articles  seems  to  have  been  the  nomadic 
Jumanos  and  their  allies  who,  in  search  of  buffalo^''  each  summer,  migrated 
eastward  from  their  usual  habitat  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  New 
Mexico  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Guadalupe  River.  These  visits  to  the  buffalo 
plains  seem  to  have  been  the  occasions  for  general  fairs,  attended  by  the 
East  Texas  tribes,  at  which  plunder  taken  from  the  Spanish  settlements  all 
along  the  northern  frontier  of  New  Spain  was  bartered. ''■  These  articles 
were  probably  redistributed  among  the  Texas  tribes  when  the  friendly 
nations  came  to  visit  and  to  trade  with  the  Hasinai  in  the  season  after 
harvest. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  trade  of  the  Hasinai  involved  non-perish- 
able commodities,  scarce  in  their  own  territory  but  produced  in  surplus 
elsewhere,  and,  possibly,  the  product  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  other  tribes.^' 

From  historical  sources,  however,  it  is  possible  to  identify,  as  certainly 
obtained  through  trade,  only  those  Hasinai  possessions  which  were  of 
European  origin.  Property  of  this  kind,  observed  by  the  first  Europeans 
among  them,  included  Spanish  horses,  Spanish  clothing,  European  cloth, 
lace,  silver  spoons,  square  sword  blades,  coins,  a  papal  indulgence  for 
New  Mexicans,  glass  beads,  bells,  and  earrings."  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
majority  of  these  articles  were  valuable  chiefly  for  ornamentation  or 
ostentation;  few,  with  the  exception  of  the  horses  and,  possibly,  the  cloth- 
ing, possessed  practical  utility  for  their  owners.  The  Hasinai  were  still  en- 
tirely without  iron  tools'''  and  were  innocent  of  the  use  of  firearms.-" 

The  advent  of  Europeans  in  their  territory,  particularly  the  establish- 
ment of  the  French  at  Natchitoches,  fundamentally  altered  the  nature  and 
the  direction  of  Hasinai  trade  and  brought  about  significant  changes  in 
their  mode  of  life. 
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1923-1937),  II,  p.  265;  "Testimony  of  the  chiefs  at  El  Parral,"  in  Ibid.,  p.  261;  William  Edward 
Dunn,  Spanish  and  French  Rivalry  in  the  Gulf  Region  of  the  United  States,  1678-1702  (Austin, 
1917),  p.  96. 

17.  The  Cadadoquis,  for  example,  made  excellent  bows  which  Henri  Tonty  says  were  traded  to 
other  tribes  ("Memoir  sent  in  1693,  on  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  neighboring  nations 
by  M.  de  La  Salle,  from  the  year  1678  to  tlie  time  of  his  death,  and  by  the  Sieur  de  Tonty  to  the 
year  1691,"  in  French,  ed..  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  I,  p.  73),  and  which  Joutel  observed 
neighboring  tribes  came  from  distances  of  fifty  and  sixty  leagues  to  obtain   ("Relation,"  p.  412). 

18.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  338-339,  341-342;  Douay,  "Narrative,"  p.  204;  Casafias,  Relacion,  ff.  8, 
17;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  435. 

19.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  349,  364. 

20.  The  deserters  from  La  Salle's  party  who  lived  among  the  Hasinai  made  great  reputations  as 
warriors  by  the  use  of  tlieir  muskets  until  their  powder  was  exhausted  and  the  weapons  became 
useless  (Ibid.,  p.  352).   See  also  n.  117,  p.  115. 
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Property 

The  Hasinai  were  said  to  have  possessed  no  sense  of  personal  property, 
everything  they  owned  being  held  in  common.-'  This  seems  to  have  been 
true  of  land  and,  possibly,  of  assembly  houses,  ceremonial  objects,  and  other 
similar  articles  which  might  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  tribe  as  a 
whole,  but  the  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  generalization  was 
otherwise  untrue.  Family  houses,  even  though  built  by  community  labor, 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  inhabitants;--  food  stores 
were  kept  by  families  and  were  prepared,  donated  to  a  common  festival,  or 
sold,  on  an  individual  basis;-^  and  articles  of  adornment,  weapons,  tools 
and  utensils,  and  clothing  were  buried  with  the  individual  when  he  died  as 
personal  property  which  would  be  needed  in  the  next  world.-'  Horses, 
probably  the  most  valuable  single  possession  among  the  Hasinai  at  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans,  also  seem  to  have  been  acquired,  used  and 
bartered  away  by  individuals.-'' 


21.  Casanas.  Relacion.  f.  14. 

22.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  420-421. 

23.  Joutel,  •■Relation,"  pp.  347-348.  365.  367.  390,  393;  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  422. 

24.  Casaiias,  Relacion,  ff.  34-35. 

25.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  p.  387. 


10 
RELATIONS  WITH  OTHER  TRIBES 

War 

Warfare  ranked  with  hunting,  with  which  it  was  often  allied,  as  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  Hasinai  men.  It  is  perhaps  not  possible  to 
list  all  the  factors  that  impelled  the  Hasinai,  generally  described  as  a  peace- 
ful people,  to  war,  but  two  motives  at  least  seem  to  be  reasonably  clear.  The 
remark  that  every  year  the  Hasinai  fought  wars  on  the  buffalo  plains^ 
suggests  they  were  fought  to  retain  an  interest  in  the  indispensable  hunt- 
ing ground;  and  the  promise  of  horses,  held  out  to  the  Frenchmen  with 
Joutel  to  induce  them  to  accompany  an  Hasinai  war  party,-  implies  that,  by 
the  late  seventeenth  century,  the  procurement  of  those  valuable  animals 
had  become  a  principal  objective  of  warfare.  Both  of  these  factors  would 
point  Hasinai  interest  toward  the  west  and  the  southwest,  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely in  that  direction  that  the  majority  of  the  Hasinai  enemies,  the  most 
avowed  of  whom  were  the  Apaches,  were  said  to  have  had  their  habitat.-' 
The  sources  do  not  make  clear  the  degree  to  which  wars  may  have  been 
undertaken  for  purposes  of  revenge,  of  enhancement  of  individual  or  tribal 
prestige,  or  of  finding  outlet  for  surplus  energies,  but  the  comment  that 
most  of  the  wars  occurred  in  the  winter*  suggests  that  the  last,  at  least, 
may  have  been  an  important  factor.  The  honors  accorded  successful  war- 
riors may  also  have  been  an  incentive  to  warfare. 

Hasinai  wars  occurred,  as  is  implied  by  their  motivation,  as  spon- 
taneous concomitants  of  hunting,  and  as  deliberately  planned  affairs.  The 
latter  operations  were  carried  on  in  varying  scale,  ranging  from  attacks 
involving  one  or  more  of  the  tribes  composing  the  Hasinai  Confederacy,'' 
up  to  campaigns  planned  and  executed  jointly  by  the  Hasinai  and  their 
allies.  The  large-scale  operations  were  arranged  through  formal  embassies 
which  were  ceremoniously  received  among  the  friendly  tribes.  The  result- 
ing plans  and  commitments  were  scrupulously  observed,  and  the  execution 
was  so  well  articulated  that  the  forces  pledged  to  the  common  effort  by  the 
individual  tribes  arrived  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  without  variation 
on  the  day  stipulated." 

Each  tribe  had  a  chosen  war  leader  who,  subordinate  to  the  caddi, 


1.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  27. 

2.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  pp.  348.  353.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Frenchmen  to 
buy  horses  among  the  Hasinai  suggested  the  inducement  to  which  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
yield. 

3.  Casanas,  Relacion.  f.  20:  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  437. 

4.  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  28. 

5.  Espinosa  mentions,  for  example,  a  war  in  which  the  Neche  attacked  the  Yojuanes  and  were 
soimdly  beaten  (Chronica,  p.  430). 

6.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  pp.  436-437. 
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commanded  on  military  expeditions.'  The  authority  of  neither  official, 
however,  was  extensive  enough  to  compel  the  warriors  to  follow  him  into 
battle.  It  was  therefore  customary,  when  a  military  undertaking  was  pro- 
jected, to  announce  the  fact  in  the  village  and  to  invite  those  who  might 
wish  to  participate  to  join  in  the  expedition."'  It  is  not  made  clear  whether 
or  not  the  same  conditions  obtained  when  the  Hasinai  joined  with  their 
allies  in  a  common  war,  but  it  seems  probable  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  actual  preparations  for  war  were  made  at  week-long  assemblages 
held  in  large  council  houses.  Joutel  states  specifically  that  these  houses 
were  constructed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  housing  the  men  while  they 
planned  a  single  war  and  that  they  were  burned  when  the  warriors  left 
them,''  but  such  practical  considerations  as  the  effort  and  material  required 
to  build  a  large  house,  and  the  statement  by  Espinosa  that  the  men  gathered 
in  the  house  of  their  captain,^"  make  it  seem  more  probable  that  the  assem- 
blages were  held  in  the  council  houses  which  Massanet  says  were  main- 
tained by  the  caddices.'^ 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  pre-war  ceremonies  seem  to  have  been 
to  build  morale  among  the  older  men,  to  incite  the  younger  men  to 
participate,  and  to  provide  some  instruction  and  practice  in  the  art  of  war- 
fare. Once  the  men  had  entered  the  council  house,  they  did  not  return  to 
their  homes  until  the  war  was  over.  Women  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  house  while  the  preparations  were  in  progress,  but  they  cooked  and 
brought  substantial  amounts  of  food,  which  the  young  men  served  until 
their  elders  had  finished  and  then  they  were  permitted  to  eat.^- 

After  the  men  had  eaten  and  smoked,  the  young  men  were  given  prac- 
tice in  running  and  shooting.  Warriors  were  apparently  expected  to  be 
capable  of  bursts  of  speed  for  short  distances,  and  to  possess  endurance  for 
long  runs,  for  the  races  described  seem  to  have  included  both  types  of  com- 
petition. When  the  races  were  finished,  the  young  men  were  given  practice 
in  shooting  bows  and  arrows. ^■'' 

The  supernatural  held  an  important  place  among  the  activities  which 
occupied  the  men  in  these  assemblages.  A  pole  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
dancing  place  and  in  front  of  the  pole  a  fire  was  kindled,  by  the  side  of 
which  sat  a  man,  probably  a  shaman,  "who  appears  to  be  the  devil,"  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  feed  incense  into  the  fire.  Then,  offering  incense  of  to- 
bacco and  fat  from  buffalo  hearts,  and  suspending  from  the  pole  gifts  of 
meat,  corn,  bows,  arrows,  and  the  herb  acoxio,  the  warriors  danced,  peti- 
tioning their  god  for  particular  boons  which  would  m.ake  them  successful  in 


7.  Morfl,  Memorias,  p.  48;  Espiiiosa.  Chronica,  p.  435.  / 

8.  Morfl,  Memorias,  p.  49. 

9.  "Relation,"  pp.  344.  357.    He  does  not,  however,  record  the  burning  of  the  structure  when 
the  war  party  actually  left  the  village. 

10.  Chronica,  p.  430.  : 

11.  "Letter,"  p.  378. 

12.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  344,  347,  354:  Casafias,  Relacion,  f.  8. 

13.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  pp.  354-355. 
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the  war.  The  dancers  approached  the  fire  and,  taking  handfuls  of  the  in- 
cense-laden smoke,  rubbed  their  bodies  with  it  in  the  belief  that,  by  so  do- 
ing, they  would  be  granted  their  requests.  As  each  dance  was  finished,  a  man 
stepped  forward  and,  as  one  preaching,  announced  the  petition  to  be  made 
in  the  next  dance.  All  manner  of  appeals  were  made  in  the  course  of  the 
dancing — individual  requests  such  as  strength  to  fight,  fleetness  to  run, 
valor  to  resist;  supplications  to  the  deer  and  buffalo  that  they  permit  them- 
selves to  be  killed  for  food;  invocations  to  the  fire  that  it  burn  their  enemies, 
to  the  water  that  it  drown  them,  to  the  wind  that  it  blow  them  away,  and 
to  the  arrows  that  they  pierce  and  kill  them.  At  times,  this  ceremony  was 
performed  with  a  burning  pole  set  in  the  earth,  instead  of  a  nre,  upon 
which  the  incense  was  thrown." 

Apparently  somewhere  near  the  end  of  the  preparations,  the  warrior 
considered  to  be  the  most  valiant  was  given  a  potion  to  drink  which  pro- 
duced a  real  or  feigned  stupor  in  which  he  lay  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Awaking  from  his  trance,  he  told  his  associates  he  had  seen  the  enemy  and 
described  their  state  of  preparedness.  On  the  basis  of  these  visions  the  plan 
of  attack  was  apparently  formed  and  victory  predicted.^"' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  conclave,  the  caddi  stepped  forward  and  gave  the 
last  word  of  exhortation,  saying,  in  effect,  "Well,  men,  if  you  really  are 
men  you  ought  not  to  think  of  your  wives,  your  parents,  or  your  children. 
By  remembering  this,  there  will  be  no  hindrance  to  our  victory."^" 

Hasinai  warriors  were  accustomed  to  paint  their  bodies,  possibly  in 
part  as  a  camouflage,  although  it  was  said  to  be  so  they  would  not  be 
recognized  by  their  enemies."  If  the  war  was  a  popular  one,  all  able-bodied 
men  from  the  villages  concerned  apparently  joined  the  party^**  and,  at  least 
on  occasion,  some  women  seem  to  have  accompanied  them.'^  No  food  was 
carried  on  war  expeditions,  reliance  being  placed  entirely  upon  game  which 
could  be  killed  during  the  march.  If  none  of  the  animals  customarily 
used  as  food  was  encountered,  recourse  was  had  to  foxes,  rats,  and  snakes, 
or,  if  nothing  was  found,  the  warriors  fasted.-" 

On  the  trail,  a  rigorous  but  voluntary  discipline  was  instituted  and 
the  war  leader  was  obeyed  implicitly.  No  one  of  his  followers  so  much  as 
paused  to  moisten  his  tongue  at  a  water  hole,  even  though  he  might  have 
been  all  day  without  food,  until  the  leader  stopped  and  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  no  enemies  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  site."' 


14.  Casanas,  Relacion.  ff.  8-9. 

15.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  430. 

16.  Casanas,  Relacion,  f.  9. 

17.  Ibid.,  i.  8. 

18.  Joutel  remarks  that  the  Frenchmen  wlio  did  not  accompany  the  Hasinai  war  party  were  left 
in  the  village  "with  some  old  people  who  could  not  go  to  war  and  the  women"   ("Relation."  p.  374). 

19.  There  were  women  with  the  party  which  some  of  Joutel's  companions  accompanied    (Ibid., 
p.  378). 

20.  Morfi.  Memorias,  p.  49. 

21.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  435.   Morfi  states,  however,  that  those  who  so  desired  were  permitted 
to  turn  back  {Memorias,  p.  49). 
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The  warriors  rose  at  dawn  and,  if  opportunity  offered,  bathed  themselves 
before  resuming  the  march.-- 

As  the  war  party  approached  enemy  territory,  precautions  were  in- 
creased to  prevent  surprise  or  premature  discovery  by  the  enemy.  The 
warriors  who  were  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Frenchmen  of  Joutel's  com- 
pany left  their  horses  two  days  before  they  encountered  the  enemy  lest 
the  animals  betray  their  presence.  For  similar  reasons,  the  party  travelled 
the  last  two  or  three  days  without  making  a  fire.-°  It  was  customary  during 
the  march  and  when  camp  was  made  at  night  to  cover  the  main  body  with 
scouts  and  pickets  in  van,  flank,  and  rear,  and  to  practice  special  vigilance 
m.orning  and  evening.  When  the  route  led  across  an  open  plain,  or  passed 
close  to  undergrowth  which  might  conceal  an  eiiemy,  the  environs  were 
carefully  scrutinized  and  if  any  movement  was  observed,  even  a  running 
hare,  either  the  course  of  advance  was  altered  or  the  march  was  halted 
until  the  cause  of  the  animal's  flight  could  be  ascertained.  If  advance  across 
the  plain  seemed  safe,  the  members  of  the  party  cut  branches  as  camouflage 
and,  dispersed  so  as  to  avoid  raising  dust  but  always  in  sight  of  each 
other,  they  slowly  and  cautiously  crossed  the  clearing.-* 

Until  the  advent  of  European  influences  among  them,  the  Hasinai 
travelled  to  war  on  foot,  fought  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  protected  them- 
selves with  shields.-"'  The  advent  of  horses  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  travel  but,  until  Europeans  actually  appeared  in  the  area,  primitive 
armament  and  defensive  equipment  seem  to  have  been  retained.  Penicaut's 
description  of  Hasinai  warfare  at  this  stage  of  development  would,  if  it  may 
be  accepted  at  face  value,  seem  to  furnish  a  fairly  complete  list  of  war 
accouterments.  The  typical  warrior,  he  says,  was  a  good  horseman 
mounted  on  an  animal  equipped  with  saddle  and  bridle  of  native  manu- 
facture, his  buffalo-hide  quiver  filled  with  arrows  was  slung  across  his 
back  by  a  shoulder  strap,  his  bow  was  gripped  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  small 
buffalo-hide  shield  with  which  he  parried  the  arrows  of  the  enemy  was 
worn  on  his  left  arm.-"  They  must  also  have  carried  some  instrument  which 
served  as  a  knife,  because  they  took  scalps. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  rapid  and 
general  adoption  of  European  innovations,  particularly  horses  and  firearms, 
had  completely  changed  the  characteristics  of  their  warfare.  Morfi,  writing 
in  1779,  describes  the  warriors  of  all  the  Indian  nations  of  Texas  as  mounted 
and  using  with  great  skill  such  European  weapons  as  guns,  daggers,  swords, 
lances,  and  hatchets.  Their  defensive  accouterments  included  oval  shields 
and  jackets  made  of  leather,  and  helmets  of  the  same  material  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  plumage  and  well-painted  buffalo  horns. ^' 


22.  Morfi,  Memorias,  p.  50. 

23.  Joutel.  "Relation,"  p.  378. 

24.  Solis,  Diario,  p.  320;  Morfi,  Memorias,  pp.  49-50. 

25.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  438. 

26.  "Relation,"  p.  502. 

27.  Memorias,  p.  53. 
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Some  idea  of  Hasinai  war  practices  may  be  gained  from  the  account  of 
the  attack,  in  May,  1687,  in  which  the  companions  of  Joutel  participated, 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  the  presence  among  the  attacking  force  of 
Europeans  with  firearms  created  what  was,  at  that  time,  a  situation 
uniquely  favorable  to  the  Hasinai.  The  Hasinai  war  party  came  upon  their 
unsuspecting  foes  who,  even  though  surprised  by  the  approach  of  their 
enemies,  waited  resolutely  and  with  no  visible  fear  until  the  musket  shots 
of  the  Frenchmen  startled  them  and  sent  them  fleeing  in  terror,  pursued 
by  the  Hasinai.  The  enemy  men,  swifter  of  foot  and  probably  less  encum- 
bered, were  more  successful  than  the  women  and  children  in  making  their 
escape,  but  some  of  them,  and  women  and  children  to  the  number  of  forty- 
eight,  were  either  killed  or  taken  captive.  The  majority  of  the  victims  seem 
to  have  been  women,  some  of  them  shot  out  of  trees  where  they  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  vain  hope  of  concealing  themselves.-*  At  least  two 
women  and  two  boys  were  taken  captive,  it  being  the  custom  to  keep  as 
slaves  young  enemies  captured  in  war.-" 

The  scalps  of  the  enemy  dead  were  taken  after  cutting  the  skin  all 
around  the  head  at  the  level  of  the  ears  and  the  forehead,  and,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  the  heads  were  severed  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  women  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  village  as  trophies.'"  One  of  the  captive  women  was 
scalped  alive  and,  with  a  charge  of  powder  and  a  ball  as  a  token  which  she 
was  instructed  to  take  back  to  her  people,  was  released  to  carry  the  warn- 
ing that  the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Hasinai  could  be  antici- 
pated in  future  engagements.  ■' 

After  a  victory  it  was  customary  for  the  war  leader  to  send  back  to  the 
village  some  of  the  men  who  had  accompanied  him  while  he  travelled  be- 
hind with  a  picked  band  as  a  rear  guard. ■■-  The  first  of  the  returning  war- 
riors from  the  engagement  in  which  the  Frenchmen  participated  arrived  at 
daybreak  in  the  village  in  which  Joutel  lived  and  immediately  the  women 
broke  into  a  victory  celebration  which  lasted  a  good  two  or  three  hours. 
With  their  faces  and  bodies  daubed  and  besmeared,  they  entered  the  house 
of  the  caddi  and,  as  soon  as  all  were  assembled,  began  a  series  of  songs  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  The  songs  finished,  they  began  a  sort  of  round  dance, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  From  time  to  time,  some  one  of  them  would 
take  one  of  the  scalps  hanging  in  the  house  and  hold  it  first  to  one  side,  then 
to  the  other,  as  though  mocking  the  enemy  from  whom  the  scalp  was  taken. 
The  ceremonies  ended  with  gifts  of  tobacco  from  those  in  the  house  to  the 
women  who  had  participated.'^ 

When  the  victory  celebration  was  finished,  the  women  and  girls  set 
to  work  to  parch  and  grind  corn  and  to  make  bread,  with  which  they  set 
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out  the  following  day  to  meet  the  returning  warriors.  When  they  met 
the  company,  the  remaining  woman  captive  was  turned  over  to  them  as  an 
object  on  which  they  could  vent  their  rage  and  passion.  Armed  with  sticks 
or  sharpened  wooden  skewers,  they  vied  with  each  other  to  find  the  means 
of  most  exquisite  torture  to  inflict  on  the  miserable  creature.  They  struck 
or  stabbed  her  in  whatever  way  they  thought  would  give  her  the  most 
pain  and,  as  caprice  moved  them,  snatched  out  a  handful  of  hair,  cut  off  a 
finger,  or  gouged  out  an  eye,  until  the  mutilated  victim  was  finally  dis- 
patched by  a  tremendous  blow  from  a  stick  struck  on  her  head  and  several 
skewer  thrusts  into  the  body.  Pieces  of  flesh  were  then  cut  from  the  corpse 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  village  for  use  in  the  victory  ceremony." 

If  we  may  accept  the  evidence  of  what  Penicaut  alleges  to  be  an  eye- 
witness account,  it  appears  that  on  occasion,  perhaps  when  adult  males 
were  taken  alive  or  when  prisoners  were  captured  in  sufficient  number, 
captives  were  brought  back  to  the  villages  to  endure  torment  before  being 
dispatched.  Two  captives  of  six  taken  by  the  party  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  mounted  men  whose  return  Penicaut  claims  to  have  witnessed,  were 
brought  back  to  the  village,  the  other  four  having  been  eaten  on  the 
way.  The  victims  were  placed  under  guard  of  twelve  men  in  the  center  of 
the  village  because  Hasinai  custom  dictated  that  a  captive  who  could  con- 
trive by  force  or  by  stratagem  to  make  his  escape  and  enter  an  Hasinai 
house  was  henceforward  to  be  considered  free  and  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

About  an  hour  after  the  return  of  the  war  party,  two  torture  frames 
were  erected  on  the  prairie  at  the  edge  of  the  village.  Each  of  these  devices 
consisted  of  two  posts  some  nine  feet  high  set  in  the  earth  about  four  feet 
apart,  with  a  transverse  bar  connecting  the  upper  extremities  of  the  up- 
rights, and  a  stake  with  a  hole  through  it  driven  into  the  earth  beneath  the 
crossbar.  It  was  apparently  the  custom  to  suspend  victims  from  the 
horizontal  beam  by  a  cord  tied  to  their  hands  and,  with  their  feet  drawn 
some  fifteen  inches  off  the  ground,  to  stretch  their  bodies  taut  by  another 
cord  tied  to  their  feet  and  drawn  through  the  hole  in  the  stake  below  them. 

For  half  an  hour  morning  and  evening  of  the  first  day  the  captives 
were  suspended  in  this  manner,  facing  the  sun  and  without  food,  and  in  the 
evening  they  were  compelled  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  victors. 
On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  they  were  again  suspended  to  face  the 
rising  sun  and  all  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  village  assembled  around 
them,  built  their  fires,  and  set  their  pots  to  boiling.  When  the  sun  had  risen, 
four  old  men,  each  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  opened  incisions  in  the  arms, 
thighs,  and  legs  of  the  victims,  from  which  blood  trickled  down  the  bodies 
and  dripped  off  the  feet  into  vessels  held  by  the  four  old  men.  When  the 
blood  had  accumulated,  it  was  taken  to  two  other  old  men  who  cooked  it 


34.  Ibid.,  pp.  376-378.  Joutel  mentions  that  slaves,  previousl.v  taken  in  war,  were  compelled  to 
eat  pieces  of  the  victim's  flesii,  but  he  does  not  make  clear  whether  this  occirred  also  on  the  trail 
or  only  at  the  victory  ceremony  in  the  village.    The  latter,  however,  seems  to  be  more  probable. 
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in  two  cauldrons  and  distributed  it  among  the  women  and  children  to  eat. 
When  it  had  been  consumed,  the  bodies  of  the  two  dead  victims  were  taken 
down,  placed  on  tables,  cut  up,  and  the  pieces  distributed  among  the  assem- 
blage for  a  cannibal  feast.  While  the  flesh  boiled  in  their  pots,  the  villagers 
danced  and,  when  it  was  cooked,  returned  to  their  places  to  eat  it.^'"' 
Penicaut's  veracity  on  this  occasion  seems  to  be  corroborated  in  general 
outline  and  even  in  some  detail  by  the  comment  of  Casaiias,  made  some 
twenty-three  years  earlier,  that  the  Hasinai  treated  their  captives  no  worse 
than  did  their  enemies,  who  tied  their  victims  hand  and  foot  to  a  post,  like  a 
cross,  and  tore  the  flesh  from  their  bodies  and  ate  it,  half  roasted,  and  drank 
their  blood. ^^ 

The  three  days  immediately  following  the  return  of  the  war  party  in 
which  the  Frenchmen  of  Joutel's  company  had  participated  were  spent 
in  victory  celebrations.  On  the  first  day,  a  party  of  twenty  Indians,  bearing 
the  trophy  scalps  and  the  heads  of  their  fallen  foes,  went  to  the  house  of 
the  first  chief,  evidently  the  Gran  Xinesi,  and  there  spent  the  entire  day 
in  rejoicing.  On  the  two  succeeding  days,  similar  celebrations  were  held 
in  the  houses  of  two  caddices.^'  One  of  these  latter  ceremonies  was  wit- 
nessed and  described  by  Joutel  who,  unfortunately,  could  record  only  what 
he  saw  because  he  could  not  understand  what  was  said. 

When  all  were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  caddi  and  the  elders 
and  the  principal  people  had  seated  themselves  on  mats,  an  old  man,  not  of 
this  group  but  possibly  a  shaman  acting  as  orator  and  master  of  ceremonies, 
made  a  discourse,  or  eulogy.  Then  a  procession  was  formed  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  trophies  taken  in  the  war,  at  the  head  of  which  marched  a 
woman  carrying  a  large  reed  and  deerskin.  Immediately  following  the 
leader  came  a  succession  of  couples  in  single  file,  the  wife  in  front  carrying 
the  scalp  her  husband  had  taken,  and  the  warrior  behind  her  carrying  a 
bow  and  two  arrows.  The  procession  marched  until  its  head  reached  the  spot 
where  the  master  of  ceremonies  stood  and  then  each  warrior,  in  turn,  took 
the  scalp  carried  by  his  wife  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  shaman,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  four  winds,  while  speaking  some  formula  the  import  of 
which  was  lost  to  Joutel,  and  then  placed  it  on  a  mat  spread  for  the  purpose. 
When  this  ceremony  had  been  concluded,  the  shaman  gave  another  dis- 
course. Then  the  food,  which  the  women  of  the  house  had  prepared  in 
anticipation  of  the  event,  was  served  to  all  present  and  the  company  ate 
and  smoked,  the  shaman  offering  some  of  the  food  and  the  tobacco  to  the 
scalps.  When  the  meal  was  finished,  a  dance  was  begun,  the  line  moving  in 
a  circular  orbit  but  with  the  ends  unclosed,  and  the  dancers  singing  and 
marking  a  cadence  with  their  feet  and  with  fans  of  turkey  feathers  which 
they  carried.  At  some  time,  possibly  during  the  dancing,  the  two  young  boys 
who  had  been  captured  during  the  battle  and  some  other  slaves  taken  in 


35.  "Relation."  pp.  503-504. 

36.  Relacion.  ff.  12-13. 

37.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  p.  379. 
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pi-evious  wars  were  forced  to  eat  the  flesh  cut  from  the  body  of  the  enemy 
woman  who  had  been  the  victim  of  the  Hasinai  women  on  the  trail.  To 
Joutel's  observation,  the  Hasinai,  themselves,  ate  none  of  it.  The  ceremony 
was  ended  with  gifts  of  tobacco  from  those  of  the  house  to  the  old  men  and 
the  warriors."* 

On  the  third  day  of  the  victory  ceremonies,  a  wounded  Hasinai  war- 
rior, who  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  site  of  the  encounter,  returned  to 
the  village.  He  had  suffered  five  or  six  arrow  wounds,  three  of  them  in  his 
body,  but  he  had  revived  and,  subsisting  for  six  days  on  small,  uncooked 
roots,  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  village, 
where  he  arrived  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  hunger,  fatigue,  and  fear.  A 
small  private  house  was  built  for  him  so  that  he  could  rest  more  completely 
than  would  be  possible  in  his  usual  dwelling;  his  wounds  were  cared  for, 
apparently  by  shamans  who  cleansed  them  by  sucking  and  spitting  out  the 
blood  and  pus,  and  stanched  them  by  the  application  of  medicinal  plants; 
and  a  thin  porridge  was  prepared  and  fed  to  him  a  little  at  a  time  to  restore 
his  strength."-' 

Enemy  scalps  were  carefully  tanned,  the  hair  braided,  and  hung  as 
trophies  from  reeds  at  the  door,  or  in  other  conspicuous  places,  of  the 
warriors'  houses.  If  several  men  had  a  share  in  the  death  of  a  victim,  the 
scalp  was  divided,  each  claimant  taking  a  part.'-'  A  warrior's  prowess  was 
judged  by  the  number  of  scalps  he  could  display,  regardless  of  the  means 
by  which  he  had  acquired  them,  and  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves were  given,  in  addition  to  their  surnames,  the  special  name  ay 
■rnayxoya,  which  signified  "great  man."" 

The  heads  of  victims  taken  by  the  Hasinai  in  war  were  hung  in  a  tree 
in  front  of  the  house  of  the  Gran  Xinesi  until,  with  the  passage  of  time,  it 
was  decided  to  bury  the  skulls.'-  When  the  burial  ceremony  was  to  take 
place,  the  men  and  women,  clothed  in  skins  from  head  to  foot,  all  gathered 
on  the  appointed  night  before  the  tree  in  which  the  skulls  were  hanging. 
In  the  light  of  several  bonfires  and  to  the  plaintive  rhythmic  accompani- 
ment of  the  musicians  and  singers  who  sat  with  bowed  heads  and  faces 
blackened  with  soot,  the  assemblage,  the  men  and  women  ranged  in  sepa- 
rate files,  danced  without  moving  from  the  spot  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  Toward  morning,  a  group  composed  of  an  old  Indian,  probably 
a  shaman,  and  a  number  of  young  men  surrovmded  the  tree  in  which  the 
skulls  hung  and,  each  with  an  arrow  in  his  hand,  proceeded  to  salute  the 
four  winds  by  turning  simultaneously  to  face  the  cardinal  points,  m 
sequence,  and  on  each  occasion  giving  a  shout  in  unison.  From  time  to  time 
a  gun  was  discharged  in  the  direction  of  the  skulls,  and  a  concerted,  con- 


38.  Joutel,  "Relation,"  pp.  379-381.  : 

39.  Ibid.,  pp.  381-382. 

40.  Ibid.,  pp.  354,  377;  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  28. 

41.  Casafias.  Relacion.  f.  12;  Joutel,  "Relation."  p.  354;  Morfi.  Memorias,  pp.  52-53. 

42.  Casafias.  Relacion,  £.  12;  Espinosa,  Chronica,  pp.  433-434. 
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fused  shouting  mingled  with  the  report  of  the  weapon.  When  morning 
broke,  those  in  the  assemblage  covered  their  faces  and  arms  with  white 
dirt  and,  offering  the  skulls  food,  took  them  to  the  "fire  temple"  and 
biaried  them  in  the  heap  of  wood  ashes  which  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
outside  the  door.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  consumed  in  various  other 
ceremonies  which  are  not  described.^" 

Relations  With  Friendly  Tribes 

With  the  surrounding  friendly  and  allied  tribes,  the  Hasinai  maintained 
an  inviolable  peace.  Relations  were  close,  particularly  with  the  Red  River 
tribes  to  the  northeast,  and  were  characterized  by  mutual  respect  and  pro- 
tection of  recognized  rights.  Stealing  from  a  friendly  nation,  for  example, 
was  not  tolerated.  Those  who  were  guilty  of  such  offenses  were  dealt  with 
sternly  and  the  stolen  property  was  restored.  Emissaries  from  a  friendly 
tribe,  sent  to  arrange  cooperation  in  a  war  or  other  official  business,  were 
received  with  great  honor  and  were  shown  every  mark  of  deference  and 
respect  while  they  remained  in  the  village.*'' 

The  season  after  the  harvests  had  been  gathered  was  a  time  of  visiting 
en  masse  among  the  friendly  nations.  Every  year  at  that  time,  either  the 
Red  River  tribes  or  those  to  the  south  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  both, 
were  accustomed  to  visit  the  Hasinai  to  renew  their  friendships,  reaffirm 
their  pledges  of  mutual  aid  against  common  enemies,  exchange  gifts, 
carry  on  trade,  display  their  prowess,  and  make  merry  together.^''  When 
apprised  in  advance  of  visits  from  neighboring  tribes,  the  Hasinai  painted 
themselves  so,  it  was  said,  they  could  not  be  recognized.*'^  The  Hasinai  ap- 
parently repaid  the  visits,  at  least  of  the  Red  River  tribes,  and  for  this 
purpose,  as  in  war,  a  leader  was  selected  whose  authority  was  recognized 
and  obeyed.""' 

Visits  between  the  Hasinai  and  the  Red  River  tribes  were  occasions 
for  particular  ceremony  and  display.  The  approach  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Hasinai  villages  was  heralded  by  a  messenger  sent  ahead  to  carry  the  news. 
The  word  was  spread  to  all  the  Hasinai  houses  and  arrangements  were 
immediately  begun  to  provide  food  and  lodging  for  the  guests,  each  family 
contributing  liberally  to  the  preparations.  The  caziques  with  their  captains, 
all  in  their  best  attire,  went  out  several  leagues  from  the  settlements  to 
meet  the  visitors  and  conduct  them  into  the  village.  After  their  arrival, 
there  was  much  dancing  and  feasting,  and,  especially  after  the  advent  of 
Europeans  among  the  tribes,  a  great  deal  of  good-natured  rivalry  in  the 
ostentatious  display  of  prowess  between  the  two  groups.  The  Red  River 


43.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  434. 

44.  Espinosa,  Chronica,  p.  436. 

45.  Ibid.,  p.  437.   It  is  possible,  although  the  sources  give  no  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  that 
these  tribal  visits  coincided  with  the  after-harvest  festival  of  the  Hasmai. 
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tribes,  under  strong  French  influence,  had  been  carefully  schooled  by  their 
mentors  in  politeness  and,  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  had 
been  supplied  through  trade  with  firearms.  They  therefore  made  a  great 
show  of  good  manners  and  courtesy,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
general  lack  of  horses,  of  their  dexterity  in  handling  their  guns.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Hasinai,  proteges  of  the  Spaniards,  were  at  great  pains  not 
to  be  outdone  in  politeness  and,  as  a  counterpoise  to  their  visitors'  parade  of 
firearms  which  they  had  not  yet  acquired  in  sufficient  numbers  for  general 
use,  they  demonstrated  their  amazing  horsemanship  on  the  animals  which 
they  possessed  in  great  numbers.** 

Because  of  differences  which  made  their  spoken  languages  mutually 
unintelligible,  the  Hasinai,  in  common  with  the  other  Indian  nations  of 
Texas,  seem  to  have  resorted  to  sign  language  in  their  dealings  with  friend- 
ly tribes.  Morfi  says  that  this  form  of  communication  was  so  highly 
developed  that  for  days  at  a  time  conversations  were  carried  on  dealing 
with  "subjects  of  lasting  importance,  explaining  and  making  each  other 
understand  their  most  hidden  thoughts,  without  need  of  words."*®  In  the 
same  general  terms,  following  Solis,  he  describes  the  use  of  smoke  signals 
by  all  the  nations  of  Texas  as  a  highly  developed  mode  of  inter-tribal  com- 
munication by  means  of  which  amazingly  precise  information  was  relayed 
with  great  speed  over  immense  distances."^" 


48.  Espinosa.  Chronica,  p.  437. 

49.  Memorias,  p.  20. 

50.  Ibid.,  pp.  50-51. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  EUROPEANS 

Influence  on  European  Settlements 

In  many  ways,  the  individual  traits  of  the  Hasinai  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  their  culture  affected  the  course  of  development  of  the  European 
settlements  established  in  their  vicinity.  Even  before  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion of  their  territory  had  been  seriously  considered,  the  reputation  of  the 
Hasinai,  established  by  the  reports  of  their  native  contemporaries,  was 
shaping  Spanish  thinking  with  regard  to  Texas.  After  the  Red  River  area 
had  become  a  zone  of  European  rivalry,  powerful,  if  unpremeditated, 
Hasinai  influence  operated  against  the  success  of  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments, and  less  decisively  but  still  with  important  effect  in  favor  of  the 
achievement  of  the  French  objectives  in  the  region. 

The  Spanish  interest  in  Texas  which  culminated  in  the  occupation  of 
the  province  of  the  Hasinai  was  awakened  on  the  northern  frontier  of  New 
Spain  by  rumors  of  the  existence  of  a  high  native  civilization  beyond  the 
lower  Rio  Grande.'  From  reports  heard  from  various  native  sources,  first  in 
New  Mexico  and  later  in  Coahuila,  the  Spaniards  pieced  together  a  most 
enticing  description  of  a  "Great  Kingdom  of  the  Texas,"  composed  of  a 
wealthy  and  numerous  people  who  lived  in  pueblos  under  the  government 
of  a  great  king,  and  who  sustained  themselves  by  agriculture,  wore  cloth- 
ing, possessed  horses,  and  retained  vestiges  of  Christianity  taught  to  them 
during  her  visits  "in  ecstasy"  by  Madre  Maria  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  the 
legendary  Woman  in  Blue.  A  native  civilization  possessing  such  a  combi- 
nation of  material  and  spiritual  virtues  made  a  strong  appeal  both  to  am- 
bitious border  captains  and  to  zealous  missionaries,  but  interest  on  the 
frontier  alone  was  insufficient  to  produce  the  discovery  and  occupation 
of  the  remarkable  "kingdom." 

The  instrusion  of  La  Salle's  French  colony  at  Matagorda  Bay,  in  1684, 
posed  a  strategic  threat  to  New  Spain,  however,  and  forced  official  con- 
sideration of  Texas.  The  French  establishment  had  been  wiped  out  by  dis- 
ease and  massacre  before  the  Spaniards  discovered  its  site  but,  in  order  to 
forestall  any  attempt  of  the  intruders  to  reoccupy  the  settlement,  it  was  de- 
cided to  plant  a  Spanish  outpost  in  the  threatened  area.  The  strategic  im- 
portance attached  to  Matagorda  Bay,  and  the  fact  that  the  French  intrusion 
had  occurred  at  that  spot,  made  it  the  logical  site  for  the  outpost,  but  the 


1.  The  pattern  of  the  Spanish  advance  upon  Texas  by  way  of  the  Gulf,  Florida,  New  Mexico, 
and  Coahuila  is  the  theme  of  an  article  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  "The  Spanish  Occupation  of 
Texas,  1519-1690"  (Southwestern  Historical  Quarterly,  XVI  [July,  1912],  pp.  1-26),  upon  wliicb 
the  subsequent  three  paragraphs  are  based.  The  same  subject  is  dealt  with,  on  different  scales  and 
from  somewhat  distinct  points  of  view,  in  Dunn,  Spanish  and  French  Rivalry  in  the  Gulf  Region, 
and  in  Alfred  B.  Thomas,  "Spanish  Activities  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley,  1513-1698," 
Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly,  XXII  (Oct.,  1939),  pp.  933-942. 
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attractions  of  the  almost  legendary  "Texas"  were  too  strong  to  be  denied 
and  the  establishment  was  located  in  the  Hasinai  country  remote  from  the 
frontier  settlements  of  New  Spain,  difficult  of  access  by  land,  and  entirely 
unapproachable  by  sea. 

Neither  the  Hasinai  themselves,  nor  the  potentialities  of  their  country, 
fulfilled  the  rosy  expectations  to  which  the  legend  of  the  "Great  Kingdom 
of  the  Texas"  had  given  birth,  and  their  growing  hostility  to  the  Spaniards, 
coupled  with  difficulties  of  supply  and  failure  of  the  French  menace  to 
materiahze,  forced  the  abandonment  of  the  province  in  1693.  When  the 
French  threat  to  Texas  was  renewed,  in  1713-1714,  by  way  of  Red  River  and 
it  was  decided  to  reoccupy  the  area,  the  Spaniards  returned,  with  better 
logic,  to  the  Hasinai  country  to  confront  the  adjacent  French  at  Natchi- 
toches. 

The  subsequent  relations  between  the  European  powers  were  char- 
acterized by  what  Bolton  terms  "a  most  unusual  and  puzzling  mixture 
of  cooperation,  connivance  and  rivah-y."-  In  the  hope  that  the  proximity  of 
the  Spanish  establishments  might  facilitate  the  development  of  a  profitable 
trade  with  the  settlements  of  the  interior,  the  French  followed,  in  general, 
a  peaceful  and  even  friendly  policy  toward  the  Spaniards  who,  on  numer- 
ous occasions  and  perhaps  for  similar  motives,  reciprocated  in  kind.  The 
contest  for  the  control  of  the  Indian  tribes,  particularly  the  Hasinai,  was, 
however,  marked  by  uniformly  keen  and  often  bitter  rivalry. 

The  Spanish  occupation  of  their  own  territory  and  the  establishment 
of  the  French  among  the  neighboring  Red  River  tribes,  brought  the  Hasinai 
within  range  of  two  disparate  European  systems  of  Indian  control.  The 
Spanish  system,  conforming  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  frontier  outposts, 
was  based  on  the  twin  institutions  of  mission  and  presidio.'"  These  two 
agencies  were  intended  to  accomplish  the  "reduction"  of  the  Indians  into 
pueblos  around  the  missions  where,  under  the  instruction  and  example  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  soldier-settlers,  they  were  to  be  Christianized  and 
civilized  and,  by  their  directed  labor,  to  erect  an  economically  self-sufficient 
outpost  of  Spanish  authority.  As  the  end  products  of  their  efforts,  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  presidial  guards  were  expected  to  obtain  Hasinai  friend- 
ship for  the  Spaniards,  inculcate  hostility  toward  the  rivals  of  Spain  and, 
thus,  erect  a  native  barrier  against  any  foreign  encroachment  on  New  Spain 
by  way  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  These  objectives  would  have  to  be  attain- 
ed, however,  within  the  limitations  imposed  both  by  the  traditional  mono- 
polistic and  restrictive  Spanish  commercial  policy,  which  resulted  in  a 
perennial  scarcity  of  trade  goods,  and  by  the  moralistic  Spanish  conception 
of  Indian  relations  which  stressed  the  Christianizing  and  civilizing  func- 
tions and  relegated  trade  to  a  subordinate  and  contributory  role,  subject  to 


2.  Athanase  de  Mezieres,  I,  p.  35. 

3.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  mission  and  presidio  system,  see  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton,  "The 
Mission  as  a  Frontier  Institution  in  the  Spanish-American  Colonies,"  Wider  Horizons  o/  American 
History  (New  York,  1939),  pp.  107-148. 
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regulations  designed  to  protect  the  tribesmen  against  acquiring  vices  which 
might  be  destructive  to  themselves  or  to  their  Spanish  patrons.  Under  the 
Spanish  system,  the  natives,  for  the  good  of  their  own  souls  and  for  the 
safety  of  their  Spanish  neighbors,  were  denied  access  to  alcoholic  beverages 
and  to  firearms.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  could  offer  the  Hasinai,  in  ex- 
change for  the  sacrifice  of  personal  freedom  in  submitting  to  the  mission 
regime,  relative  economic  security  in  this  life  and  the  promise  of  salvation 
in  the  life  to  come. 

The  French  system,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  its  primary  stress  on  the 
development  of  trade  with  the  natives.  For  security,  the  French  depended 
upon  Indian  friendship  gained  by  a  traffic  which  was  both  broad  and  ample 
enough  to  supply  the  natives'  wants;  for  enforcement  of  the  discipline' 
which  was  necessary  among  their  Indian  collaborators  if  a  flourishing  com- 
merce was  to  be  maintained,  they  relied  upon  the  unobtrustive  but  com- 
pelling persuasion  which  dependence  upon  their  trade  goods  came  to  exert 
among  the  tribesmen.  The  French  traders  were  alleged  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries  to  ignore  the  moral  consequences  of  their  traffic,  to  assume 
no  direct  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  native  charges,  and  to 
eschew  from  trade  on  moral  grounds  no  commodity  desired  by  the  Indians 
which  might  contribute  to  the  extension  of  their  influence  or  the  increase 
of  their  profits.* 

For  the  French  no  less  than  for  the  Spaniards  a  large,  reasonably  well 
controlled  native  laboring  force  was  essential  for  success.  The  ostensibly 
voluntary  and  impermanent  character  of  the  relationship  between  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  in  the  fur  trade,  however,  appeared  to  the  native  to  imply 
no  exterior  discipline  and  no  necessary  modification  of  his  way  of  life. 
To  the  Indians,  therefore,  the  implicit  consequences  of  adherence  to  the 
French  system  were  unanticipated;  to  them  it  appeared  that  the  material 
benefits  of  the  trade  offered  by  the  French  could  be  enjoyed  with  no  such 
concomitant  concession  as  surrender  to  the  discipline  of  mission  life. 

In  the  Texas  country,  for  the  first  time  in  the  long  advance  by  land 
north  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  comparatively  static  Spanish  system 
of  frontier  control  by  missions  and  presidios  encountered  the  active  com- 
petition of  a  rival  European  system.  Both  the  Spaniards  settled  among 
them  and  the  French  from  Red  River  bid  for  the  friendship  and  allegiance 
of  the  Hasinai  through  their  respective  agencies  of  Indian  control.  As 
neither  of  the  contestants  controlled  sufficient  force  for  effective  coercion 
either  of  its  European  rival  or  of  the  natives,  both  were  forced  to  rely  upon 
the  appeal  of  their  respective  systems  to  draw  the  Hasinai  within  their 
orbits. 


4.  P.  Fr.  Juan  Domingo  Arricivita,  Cronica  serdfica  del  colegio  de  propaganda  fide  de  la  santa 
cruz  de  Queretaro  en  la  Nueim  Espana  dedicada  al  santisimo  patriarca  senor  San  Joseph, 
Segunda  Parte  (Mexico.  1792),  p.  223;  Herbert  E.  Bolton.  Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth  Century 
(Berl<:eley,  1915),  p.  35. 
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The  attributes  of  the  Hasinai,  however,  made  it  improbable  that 
effective  appeal  could  be  made  to  them  in  any  realm  other  than  the  physical 
and  for  any  time  other  than  the  present.  They  were  reputed  to  consider  as 
friends  only  those  who  wooed  them  with  gifts,  and  blandishments  unaccom- 
panied by  the  prospect  of  material  advantage  evoked  from  them  no  favor- 
able response.^  Moreover,  they  were  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their  wild 
liberty  and  their  relative  self-sufficiency  permitted  them  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain detached  freedom  of  choice  between  the  competitors  for  their  loyalty. 

The  primitively  adequate  means  of  subsistence  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Hasinai  deprived  the  Spanish  mission  regime  of  the  attraction  it  might  have 
held  for  them  had  it  been  able  to  offer  reasonable  assurance  that  their 
material  necessities  would  be  more  easily  or  more  abundantly  supplied  in 
civilized  pueblos  than  in  savage  villages.  Furthermore,  the  requirement  of 
the  Spanish  missionaries  that  they  abandon  their  traditional  fields  and 
their  scattered  dwellings  for  compact  settlements  laboriously  hewn  from 
the  forests  surrounding  the  missions  was  both  foreign  and  repugnant  to 
them.  Under  these  conditions,  the  friars  were  never  able  to  persuade  their 
would-be  charges  that  the  promised  joys  of  eternal  salvation  would 
adequately  compensate  the  required  sacrifice  of  temporal  personal  liberty. 
In  economic  competition  with  the  French  traders,  moreover,  the  Spaniards 
suffered  the  disadvantage  of  a  restricted  and  regimented  commercial  sys- 
tem which  could  provide  goods  only  in  limited  quantity,  their  high  initial 
cost  enhanced  by  the  expense  of  overland  transportation  from  distant 
ports  of  entry  in  New  Spain.  The  authorities  in  Texas  had  little  choice  but 
to  follow  the  penurious  policy  in  trade  and  in  the  distribution  of  gifts 
which  scarcity  of  goods  and  high  prices  dictated. 

The  French  system  was  perhaps  less  concerned  than  was  the  Spanish 
with  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  Indian  in  the  world  to  come,  but 
it  was  better  calculated  to  attract  him  in  this  world.  The  appeal  of  the  mer- 
chandise offered  by  the  French  in  trade  was  immediate  and  overpowering, 
an  initial  advantage  which  was  buttressed  by  the  availability  of  an  ample 
supply  of  trade  goods  and  a  short,  all-water  route  from  the  ports  of  entry 
to  Natchitoches.  In  the  end,  the  Hasinai  succumbed  to  the  superior  attrac- 
tion of  French  trade  and  they  fell,  to  the  degree  which  the  Spaniards'  pres- 
ence among  them  permitted,  within  the  orbit  of  the  French  system. 

The  French  trade,  particularly  that  in  firearms  for  horses,  proved  to  be 
a  double-edged  weapon  against  the  Spaniards.  On  one  hand,  it  continually 
sapped  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  frontier  settlements  to  feed  the  com- 
merce by  which  the  French  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana  were  supplied  with 
horses  and,  on  the  other,  it  provided  the  natives  with  the  means  to  main- 
tain economically  and  militarily  their  independence  of  the  Spaniards."  The 


5.  Arricivita,  Cronica,  p.  223;  Casanas.  Relacion,  f.  38. 

6.  Marques  de  Aguayo  to  Marques  de  Casafuerte.  Nov.  21,  1723.  A.G.N.,  Provincias  Internas  181, 
Expediente  5. 
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latter  fact  was  amply  demonstrated  as  early  as  1718  when,  at  the  reception 
of  Martin  de  Alarcon  at  the  Spanish  missions,  Indians  representing  only 
two  settlements  greeted  the  governor  with  the  friendly  discharge  of  more 
muskets  than  he  could  muster  among  his  troops.'  According  to  Espinosa's 
count,  the  Indians  of  one  of  the  settlements  alone  carried  no  fewer  than 
ninety-two  of  the  weapons."  The  Spaniards  found  themselves,  in  effect, 
occupying  Hasinai  territory  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Indians  and  their  French 
colleagues  m  trade  for,  should  they  attempt  undue  coercion  either  of  their 
European  rivals  or  of  the  natives,  the  latter  might,  under  French  per- 
suasion, turn  from  tolerance  to  hostility  and  employ  their  superiority  in 
fire  power  to  expel  the  Spaniards.' 

The  military  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  was  demonstrated  in  1719 
when,  during  a  brief  war  between  France  and  Spain,  the  descent  of  a  small 
French  party  upon  the  mission  at  Adaes  resulted  in  a  Spanish  evacuation 
of  the  province.^"  The  attitude  of  the  Hasinai  toward  such  a  breach  between 
the  rival  European  powers  was  revealed  by  the  fact  that  La  Harpe's  cor- 
poral, who  returned  to  the  French  post  among  the  Nassonites  with  the  news 
of  the  French  attack  on  Adaes,  also  brought  with  him  twelve  horses  obtain- 
ed in  trade  among  the  Hasinai  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Hasinai  chiefs 
who  pledged  their  friendship  to  the  French,  the  aggression  against  the 
Spaniards  notwithstanding."  The  Spanish  outposts  were  permanently  re- 
established and  strengthened  by  the  Marques  de  Aguayo,  in  1721,  but  their 
military  disadvantage  was  only  temporarily  redressed. 

The  Spanish  hold  on  the  province  was  no  less  tenuous  economically 
than  militarily.  The  plan  for  Spanish  occupation  of  the  Hasinai  country 
had  been  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
natives  could  be  reduced  to  the  mission  regime  to  make  the  establishments 
self-sustaining.  The  Hasinai  readily  promised,  under  persuasion  of  the  gifts 
which  the  Spanish  governors  of  Texas  were  accustomed  to  distribute 
among  them,  to  abandon  their  villages  and  settle  about  the  missions,  but 
the  success  of  the  artifices  they  employed  on  each  occasion  to  postpone  to 
the  indefinite  future  the  fulfilment  of  these  pledges^-  demonstrated  that 
they  had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Iberians  in  the  technique  of  "mahana." 
Without  substantial  reductions,  the  religious,  political,  and  economic  pro- 
grams of  the  missions  remained  largely  inoperative  for  want  of  neophytes. 

Deprived  of  the  means  of  support  which  had  been  anticipated,  the 
Spanish  outpost  had  to  be  sustained,  if  the  exclusive  Spanish  commercial 
policy  was  to  be  preserved,  by  supplies  freighted  from  the  distant  settle- 


7.  Celiz,  Diario.  entry  for  Oct.  18,  1718. 

8.  Chronica,  p.  451. 

9.  Ihid.,  pp.  451-452;  Ollvares,  Informe. 

10.  The  incident  is  recounted  in  Eleanor  Claire  Buckley,  "The  Aguayo  Expedition  into  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  1719-1722,"  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  XV  (July,  1911), 
pp.  11-14. 

11.  "Relation  du  voyage  de  Bernard  de  la  Harpe,"  in  Margry,  ed..  op.  cit.,  VI,  p.  280. 

12.  Arricivita,  Crdnica,  p.  223. 
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rnents  to  the  south.  The  land  route  to  the  Rio  Grande,  however,  was  long, 
difficult,  and  beset  with  natural  hazards;  the  speed  and  volume  of  ship- 
ments were  determined  by  the  limitations  of  a  pack  mule;  freights  were  al- 
most prohibitively  expensive;^  ■  and  delivery  of  goods,  once  the  expenses  of 
purchase  and  shipment  had  been  incurred,  was  far  from  certain/'  The 
opening  of  a  sea  route  to  Matagorda  Bay,  although  it  was  several  times 
suggested  as  the  only  feasible  line  of  supply^'  and  had  been  employed  to 
advantage  on  special  occasions,"'  was  never  considered  a  permanent  solution 
to  the  problem  lest  the  open  port  invite  contraband  traders  who  would  sub- 
ject New  Spain  to  the  very  menace  against  which  the  Texas  establishments 
were  maintained  as  a  protection.  The  demonstrated  futility  of  maintain- 
ing the  feeble  outpost  at  great  expense  for  a  wholly  incommensurate 
return  resulted,  in  1730,  in  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  two  presidios 
and  the  removal  of  three  of  the  six  missions  to  more  favorable  sites  at  San 
Antonio." 

The  undependability  and  high  cost  of  the  supply  service  from  New 
Spain  forced  the  Spaniards,  at  least  in  emergencies,  to  seek  a  local  supply 
of  necessities.  Rarely  could  the  discrepancy  between  the  needs  of  the  colony 
and  its  production  be  rectified  by  purchases  among  the  natives,  but  a  con- 
venient source  of  necessary  foodstuffs  existed  among  the  neighboring 
French  at  Natchitoches.  Obviously,  trade  between  the  Spanish  outpost  and 
the  enemy  settlement  it  had  been  established  to  guard  and  to  contain  was 
contraband,  but  it  was  sometimes  the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of 
sustenance  at  Adaes  and  the  viceregal  authorities  were  constrained,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  to  accept  it  as  legitimate.  The  arrangement  permitted 
the  Spaniards  to  subsist,  but  it  deprived  them  of  any  lingering  ability 
which  their  otherwise  precarious  situation  may  have  left  them  to  dispute 
the  sway  of  the  French  in  the  area. 

The  paradox  of  the  Spanish  situation  is  well  illustrated  b/  a  sequence 
of  events  in  1735.  Perhaps  because  of  the  short  crop  at  Natchitoches  or, 
perhaps,  to  take  advantage  of  the  extremity  of  the  garrison  at  Adae3  to 
broaden  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  officials  on  the  subject  of  trade  in  gen- 
eral, St.  Denis,  the  French  commander,  doubled  the  price  of  maize  at  the 
French  post  and  decreed  dire  punishment  for  anyone  who  violated  the 


13.  In  1716,  for  example,  Domingo  Ramon  estimated  the  freight  rate  from  Saltillo  to  East  Texas 
at  about  thirty  reales  an  arroba,  about  five  times  the  cost  of  the  grain  which  was  to  be  transported 
(Domingo  Ramon,  Consulta.  July  22,  1716.  in  Autos  sobre  diferentes  notii;ias  .  .   .). 

14.  A  relief  expedition  sent  to  East  Texas  from  Coaliuila  by  Governor  Alarcon,  in  December, 
1717.  for  example,  was  halted  by  high  water  at  the  Trinity  River  and  after  two  months  of  futile 
waiting  for  the  water  to  subside  was  finally  forced  to  cache  the  goods  and  retire.  Rising  waters  of 
the  Brazos  River  then  prevented  two  salvage  parties  from  reaching  the  site  of  the  cache  and  it 
was  not  until  Jul.y.  1718,  after  replacement  of  the  goods  presumed  to  be  lost  had  been  authorized, 
that  the  supplies  were  recovered  (Celiz,  Diario.  entries  for  April  21,  June  27.  and  August  27,  1718). 

15.  See,  for  example,  Hidalgo  to  viceroy,  p.  30;  Pefia.  "Diary,"  pp.  17-18. 

16.  Notably  as  an  adjunct  to  the  expeditions  of  Domingo  Teran.  in  1691.  and  of  the  Marques  de 
Aguayo.  in  1721. 

17.  Bolton,  Texas  in  the  Middle  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  5. 
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regulation.^"  Joseph  Gonzales,  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Adaes,  found 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  provision  his  garrison  at  prices  which  the  governor 
at  San  Antonio  had  authorized  him  to  pay,  to  buy  grain  in  illicit  transac- 
tions at  Natchitoches  under  cover  of  night'"  almost  literally  at  the  same 
time  that  he  employed  the  daylight  hours  in  a  belligerent  exchange  with 
the  commander  of  the  French  post  in  an  attempt  to  halt  an  alleged  en- 
croachment by  the  latter  upon  Spanish  territory.-"  Finding  his  protests 
unheeded  by  St.  Denis  and  lacking  the  resources  for  any  effective  military 
display,  Gonzales  could  find  no  better  weapon  of  retaliation  against  the 
French  than  to  embargo,  in  conformity  with  orders  from  his  superior,  the 
very  trade  by  which  his  own  garrison  had  been  sustained — a  regulation,  it 
should  be  noted,  which  Gonzales  himself  shortly  found  it  necessary  to 
violate.-' 

The  French  were  aware  of  the  precarious  position  in  which  their 
dominance  among  the  Texas  tribes  had  placed  the  Spaniards,  and,  recog- 
nizing the  futility  of  their  hopes  that  the  adjacent  Spanish  establishments 
might  facilitate  the  development  of  a  large-scale  commerce  with  the  in- 
terior, considered,  at  least  on  occasion,  the  possibility  of  expelling  the 
Spaniards  from  the  province.  Louis  Bellouat  Kerlerec,  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, outlined  such  a  plan  in  1753.  Asserting  that  the  French  could  already 
claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Red  River  tribes,  including  the  Hasinai, -- 
he  proposed  that  the  French  form  an  alliance  with  the  Apaches  and  extend 
to  them  the  traffic  in  firearms.  These  plains  warriors  would  thus  be  raised 
to  military  equality  with  the  Spaniards  who,  finding  their  garrisons 
isolated  in  Texas  without  resources  and  without  native  allies  and  fearful 
to  risk  convoys  which  the  Apaches  would  certainly  pillage  and  massacre, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  position  from  which  they  could  extricate  themselves 
only  by  abandoning  Adaes  and  several  other  presidios  and  withdrawing 
entirely  from  the  province.^''  It  was  perhaps  not  without  reason  that  the 
Spaniards  railed  at  the  French  traffic  in  firearms. 

The  transfer  of  western  Louisiana  from  French  to  Spanish  sovereignty 
as  a  result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  justified  the  expectation  that  the 
Spanish  position  in  the  Hasinai  country  would  be  improved.  The  cession 
removed  the  threat  of  a  foreign  rival  established  on  the  borders  of  Texas, 
and  the  resulting  unification  of  authority  over  all  of  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Mississippi  provided  an  opportunity  to  eradicate  the  onerous  abuses  to 
which  the  French  trade  with  the  Indians  had  given  birth. 

The  Red  River  tribes,  including  the  Hasinai,  were  so  bound  to  the 

18.  Joseph  Gonzales  to  Manuel  Sandoval.  Mar.  15.  1735,  in  Yndiferente  de  Guerra,  Texas.  1736- 
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system  of  control  through  trade,  however,  and  so  many  of  the  former 
French  subjects  in  the  province  were  dependent  upon  traffic  with  the 
Indians  for  a  livelihood,  that  the  system  could  not  be  abandoned  without 
risk  of  grave  repercussions.  The  Spanish  authorities  were  therefore  con- 
strained to  adopt  a  modified  version  of  the  French  system. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  absence  of  formal  competition  in  the  area 
would  permit  a  trade  monopoly  which  could  be  made  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  might  be  necessary  to  safeguard  Spanish  interests.  To  this  end, 
the  Indian  trade  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  licensed  traders,  largely 
experienced  French  operators,  who  were,  subject  to  the  prescribed  regula- 
tions, to  be  the  sole  legal  source  from  which  the  natives  could  obtain  the 
indispensable  trade  goods.  It  was  expected  that  all  contraband  trade  would 
be  eliminated  in  the  area  and  that,  because  of  their  consequent  dependence 
upon  Spanish  traders,  the  tribes  could  be  wooed  or  coerced,  as  circum- 
stances might  dictate,  into  friendship  and  allegiance  to  Spain  and  hostility 
to  her  rivals.  It  was  hoped  that  this  system  would  result  in  the  erection 
west  of  the  Mississippi  of  an  Indian  barrier  secure  against  English  penetra- 
tion, and  in  the  elimination  of  such  old  abuses  as  the  trade  in  Spanish 
horses,  the  inhumane  traffic  in  Indian  slaves,  harmful  inter-tribal  warfare, 
and  certain  heathen  and  barbarous  practices  of  the  natives.-* 

The  attempt  by  Spain  to  force  the  observation  of  certain  concepts  of 
morality  in  the  Indian  trade  resulted  in  a  situation  not  unlike  that  which 
obtained  during  the  period  of  French  competition.  Contraband  and  out- 
law traders  who  could  neither  be  controlled  nor  expelled  from  the  tribes 
enjoyed  advantages  over  their  licensed  and  regulated  rivals  which  per- 
mitted them  to  play  the  role,  under  the  new  regime,  comparable  to  that  of 
the  French  traders  under  the  old.  So  long  as  outlaw  traders  offered  con- 
traband firearms  and  liquor  in  exchange  for  contraband  horses,  the  Indians, 
long  accustomed  to  traffic  in  these  commodities,  preferred  the  interlopers 
to  the  licensed  traders. 

The  Spanish  regulations  were  most  flagrantly  violated  in  areas  remote 
from  supervision  but,  at  one  or  another  of  its  stages,  the  traffic  seems  to  have 
involved  all  of  the  Texas  tribes,  and  the  Hasinai  were  no  exception.  They 
were  said  to  be  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Bidais  acquired  the  guns 
and  ammunition  which  they  supplied  to  the  Apaches  in  exchange  for  horses 
and  mules  stolen  by  the  latter  at  Spanish  presidios  along  the  frontier  of 
New  Spain,^^  and  it  was  more  than  implied  that  the  Hasinai  themselves 
engaged  directly  in  the  same  traffic  with  the  Apaches.-''  The  whole  chain  of 
transactions  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  contraband  traders  who 
supplied  the  firearms  and  munitions  at  the  beginning,  and  at  the  end  took 
horses  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  which  were  needed  to  inaugurate 
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a  new  cycle  of  the  traffic.  This  arrangement  among  the  tribes,  which 
brought  about  the  very  situation  which  Governor  Kerlerec  had  proposed 
to  create  in  1753,  caused  the  Spaniards  grave  concern,  but  they  had  even 
more  reason  for  misgivings  when,  in  1771,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bidais, 
the  Hasinai  agreed  to  an  alliance  with  the  Apaches.-'  The  formalization  of 
this  arrangement,  with  its  presage  of  menace  for  the  Spaniards,  was  pre- 
vented only  when  the  chief,  Bigotes,  was  persuaded  by  Athanase  De 
Mezieres  to  murder  by  treachery  the  Apache  chiefs  who  came  to  his 
village  to  ratify  the  alliance.-'*  Neither  this  stroke,  nor  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  friendship  arranged  with  the  Nations  of  the  North,  however,  proved 
effective  in  halting  the  trade  in  horses  and  the  concomitant  raids  on 
Spanish  settlements. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  make  their  system  effective  were 
directed  toward  the  perfection  of  their  monopoly  rather  than  toward 
narrowing  the  list  of  commodities  barred  from  commerce  which  gave  con- 
traband traders  their  opportunity  to  compete  successfully  with  the  licensed 
traders.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  Texas  were  accustomed  to 
trade  their  peltry  for  guns  and  ammunition  and  would  presumably  continue 
to  supply  themselves  from  whatever  sources  they  found  available,  the 
Baron  de  Ripperda,  governor  of  Texas,  recommended  in  1772  that  the  traffic 
in  firearms  be  legalized  in  the  expectation  that  the  Indians,  provided  with 
a  legal  source  of  weapons,  would  forsake  the  contraband  traders  and  ful- 
fil their  recently-made  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Span- 
iards.-" The  suggestion  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  viceregal  authorities 
as  contrary  to  principle  and  as  likely  to  make  the  natives  dangerous.'"'  The 
importance  attached  to  these  theoretical  considerations,  and  the  comment 
of  the  royal  fiscal  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  supply  the  Indians  with 
agricultural  implements  rather  than  with  firearms,  reveal  the  degree  to 
which  the  authorities  in  New  Spain  had  failed  to  grasp  the  realities  of  the 
Indian  trade  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  abuses 
of  the  old  regime  might  possibly  be  moderated,  but  not  eliminated. 

In  summary,  the  original  independence  of  the  Hasinai,  reinforced, 
invigorated,  and  redirected  by  the  French  trade,  made  it  possible  for  them 
successfully  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  reduce  them  to  mission 
life,  and  thus,  by  negation,  to  thwart  the  Spaniards  in  the  achievement  of 
the  objectives  for  which  the  Hasinai  country  had  been  occupied.  Failing 
to  develop  the  self-sufficient  establishments  which  had  been  expected,  the 
Spanish  outposts  had  to  rely  for  subsistence  upon  supplies  freighted  from 
Spanish  settlements  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  and,  when  these  sources  failed, 
upon  the  French  at  Natchitoches.  This  forced  dependence  upon  the  enemy 
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for  the  very  essentials  of  life  completed  the  debacle  which  the  loss  of  the 
Hasinai  to  French  influence  had  begun. 

In  positive  fashion,  also,  the  Hasinai  contributed  to  the  debility  of  the 
Spanish  establishments  in  East  Texas.  Their  trade  with  the  French,  par- 
ticularly that  in  livestock  for  firearms,  continuously  sapped  the  strength 
of  the  Spanish  outposts  at  the  same  time  that  it  augmented  their  own  mili- 
tary potential. 

To  the  degree  which  they  hindered  and  retarded  the  development  of 
the  Spanish  settlements,  the  Hasinai  aided  the  French  to  achieve  their 
objectives.  Tied  to  the  French  through  trade,  they  were  counted, 
their  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Spaniards  notwithstanding,  among  the 
tribes  which  recognized  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of  France.  The  Span- 
iards were  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  Hasinai  country,  but 
they  were  without  power  to  challenge  either  the  French  or  the  Indians. 
Founded  primarily  as  defensive  outposts,  the  Spanish  establishments  were 
reduced  to  dependence  for  their  very  existence  upon  the  enemy.  In  bring- 
ing about  this  situation,  the  character  and  attitudes  of  the  Hasinai  had  been 
perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor. 

Influence  of  Contact  with  Europeans 

Hasinai  culture  was  profoundly  affected,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  the  proximity  of  Europeans.  As  has  already  been 
noted,  certain  indirect  influences  were  exerted  from  distant  colonies  even 
before  the  formal  occupation  by  European  powers  of  the  country  of  the 
Hasinai  and  their  allies.  When  European  colonies  were  established  in  their 
vicinity,  the  influence  became  direct  and  the  tempo  of  cultural  modification 
was  accelerated. 

The  first  significant  European  influences  to  reach  the  Hasinai  came, 
through  the  channels  of  inter-tribal  commerce,  from  the  distant  Spanish 
establishments  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  New  Spain.  From  these  sources 
the  Hasinai  had  acquired,  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
horses  in  considerable  numbers,  and  a  small  store  of  such  articles  as  Spanish 
coins,  silver  spoons,  square  sword  blades,  lace,  cloth,  clothing,  and  a  papal 
indulgence  for  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico. ■■'  Although  the  clothing, 
cloth,  and  sword  blades  were  apparently  put  to  some  utilitarian  use,  such 
articles  had  not  been  acquired  in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  about  any  sig- 
nificant modification  in  the  cultural  pattern.  Of  horses,  however,  the  reverse 
was  true. 

In  common  with  most  of  their  neighbors  to  the  south  and  west,  the 
Hasinai  were  already  well  on  the  way  toward  becoming  horse  Indians  when 
the  Spaniards  first  settled  among  them,  in  1690.  This  development  had 
apparently  taken  place,  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,'-  as  a  phase  of 
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the  movement  of  the  horse  frontier  eastward  from  New  Mexico.  When  the 
French  first  appeared  in  the  area,  the  Red  River  seems  to  have  marked  the 
approximate  eastern  hmit  of  the  horse  frontier.  The  Hasinai  were  the  last 
native  group  to  possess  the  animals  in  anything  like  numbers  and  were, 
through  trade,  becoming  the  agents  through  whom  the  horse  frontier  ad- 
vanced to  the  north  and  east.  Henry  de  Tonty  noted,  in  1690,  that  the 
Cadadoquis  nation  on  Red  River  had  a  total  of  only  about  thirty  horses, ■■■- 
while  the  Naouidiche  possessed  them  in  such  numbers  that  there  were  four 
or  five  about  each  house. '^  Among  the  latter  nation,  Tonty  was  able  to 
barter  seven  hatchets  and  a  string  of  large  glass  beads  for  four  horses,  three 
of  them  bearing  Spanish  brands.'''  Three  and  four  years  earlier.  La  Salle 
and  other  members  of  his  party  had  found  most  of  the  Gulf  coastal  tribes  to 
the  south  well  supplied  with  horses-''  and  the  animals  plentiful  among  the 
Hasinai,  ■'  where  an  occasional  owner  was  found  willing  to  barter  a  mount 
for  a  hatchet.-'-  The  animals  v/ere  called  "cahouille,"  a  term  which  Joutel 
recognized  as  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  "caballo."^" 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country,  the  Hasinai  evi- 
dently obtained  their  horses  through  trade  with  friendly  tribes  and  by 
raids  on  enemy  nations.  The  chief  inducement  held  out  to  Joutel  by  the 
Hasinai  old  men  to  secure  the  participation  of  members  of  his  party  in  their 
war  against  the  Canohatinno,  was  the  promise  that  they  could  supply  them- 
selves with  horses  from  the  many  possessed  by  the  enemy. ^"  Theft  from  a 
friendly  tribe,  however,  was  not  tolerated  and,  if  such  robbery  was  dis- 
covered, the  stolen  animal  was  restored  to  the  owner  and  the  guilty  individ- 
ual punished.''^ 

When  the  Spaniards  occupied  the  Hasinai  country,  they  brought,  among 
other  livestock,  herds  of  horses  from  which  the  Hasinai  supplied  them- 
selves^- until,  with  the  Spanish  withdrawal  from  their  province  in  1693, 
they  fell  heir  to  the  entire  remnant.^ '  By  the  time  the  Spaniards  reoccupied 
the  territory  of  the  Hasinai  in  1716,  the  transition  to  a  horse  culture  was 
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substantially  complete.  At  that  time,  it  was  reported,  each  Hasinai  captain 
possessed  four  or  five  sleek,  well-cared-for  horses,  and  the  other  Indians  had 
two  or  three  animals  each." 

Although  minor  French  influences  may  have  been  felt  through  native 
trade  at  an  earlier  date,*"  the  first  direct  contact  of  the  Hasinai  with  the 
French  occurred  during  the  brief  period  between  1685  and  1690  when  La 
Salle  and  his  associates  were  searching  for  the  Mississippi.  From  the 
various  French  expeditions  which  reached  their  country,  the  Hasinai  ac- 
quired a  few  hatchets  and  knives,  and  some  trinkets  in  exchange  for  horses 
and  provisions."  A  few  French  muskets  were  also  obtained,*'  although  it  is 
probable  that  they  came  by  way  of  the  tribes  which  plundered  the  French 
settlement,  or  from  the  French  deserters  who  remained  in  the  Hasinai 
villages,  rather  than  by  direct  trade.  They  could  hardly  have  been  effective 
weapons,  however,  for  powder  and  balls  must  almost  certainly  have  been 
lacking. 

The  abandonment  of  La  Salle's  project  after  the  assassination  of  the 
leader  and  the  destruction  of  his  colony,  and  the  Spanish  withdrawal  from 
the  Hasinai  country  in  1693,  temporarily  closed  all  avenues  of  direct  access 
to  those  amazing  European  innovations  which  the  Hasinai  had  learned  to 
treasure,  but  the  establishment  of  the  post  at  Natchitoches  by  Louis  Juche- 
reau  de  St.  Denis,  in  1713-1714,  offered  an  opportunity  to  renew  the  French 
trade.  In  the  years  before  the  Spaniards  learned  of  the  new  threat  to  their 
province  of  Texas  and  reoccupied  the  Hasinai  country,  a  flourishing  com- 
merce had  been  carried  on,  evidences  of  which  the  returning  Spaniards,  in 
1716,  noted  immediately.  The  Hasinai  possessed  beads,  cloth,  garments, 
knives  of  several  kinds,  hatchets,  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  muskets, 
all  of  French  origin,  for  which  they  had  traded  horses  and  deerskins.*^ 

It  is  clear  that  by  1716  the  Hasinai  had  been  introduced,  throvigh  contact 
with  the  Spaniards  and  French,  to  certain  innovations  of  European  origin 
which,  if  adopted  generally  by  the  Indians,  were  capable  of  bringing  about 
a  significant  alteration  of  their  cultural  pattern.  Without  regard  for  the 
international  issues  involved,  therefore,  the  extension  of  European  rivalries 
to  their  area  was  an  event  of  profound  significance  to  the  Hasinai  them- 
selves. 

Although  the  French  were  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  Hasi- 
nai, they  secured  some  European  goods  from  the  Spaniards  through  trade 
and  an  occasional  distribution  of  gifts.  The  principal  articles  obtained  in 
this  way  seem  to  have  been  clothing,  cloth,  blankets,  some  iron  tools  such  as 
knives  and  hoes,  tobacco,  and  the  usual  trinkets  which  entered  into  the 
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Indian  trade.^"  From  Spanish  sources,  also,  the  Indians  contrived  to  supply 
themselves,  quite  outside  the  channels  of  legal  trade,  with  the  horses  which 
served  as  currency  for  an  important  part  of  the  traffic  with  the  French. 

The  French  trade  provided  the  Hasinai  with  an  avenue  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  those  manufactured  articles  which  contact  with  Europeans  had 
taught  them  to  desire.  In  exchange  for  their  peltry  and  horses,  they  re- 
ceived from  the  French  traders  firearms,  powder,  and  balls;  hatchets, 
knives,  hoes,  and  perhaps  other  iron  tools;  glass  beads,  mirrors,  and  other 
trinkets;  cloth  and  garments;  and  alcoholic  beverages."' 

Certain  cultural  modifications  resulting  from  contact  with  European 
innovations  appeared  immediately  among  the  Hasinai.  Possession  of  horses 
gave  them,  for  the  first  time,  a  beast  of  burden  larger  than  a  dog  and  a 
means  of  transportation  other  than  pedestrian  travel.  The  animals  were 
valued  for  the  utilitarian  functions  which  they  performed,  for  the  com- 
modities they  would  purchase  in  trade,  and,  probably,  for  the  social  dis- 
tinction they  conferred  upon  their  owners.  It  appears  that  horses  were 
esteemed  to  a  point  approaching  veneration  for,  if  the  evidence  of  an  early 
eighteenth  century  Caddo  burial  site,  excavated  near  Natchitoches  in  1931, 
may  be  accepted  as  reflecting  the  practice  of  the  Hasinai,  an  occasional 
horse,  at  least,  was  accorded  a  ceremonial  burial."^  The  animals  were  ap- 
parently interred  after  a  natural  or  accidental  death  for  the  absence  of 
human  remains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  skeletons  indicates  that  the 
horses  were  not  funeral  sacrifices. 

Along  with  the  horses  themselves,  the  Hasinai  acquired  the  techniques 
and  practices  necessary  to  maintain  and  utilize  them.  The  animals  were 
sustained,  according  to  Juan  Sabeata,  the  Jumano  chief,  on  the  plentiful 
maize  of  the  province,"'-  but  Joutel  observed  that  they  ate  only  grass.  He 
was  impressed,  however,  by  the  sleekness  of  the  animals  their  restricted 
ration  notwithstanding."^  The  pasture  was  burned  off  in  the  autumn  and 
grew  back  fresh  and  green  in  the  spring.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
April,  Joutel  noted  that  the  grass  was  already  six  inches  high.'''  The  sources 
contain  no  evidence  that  the  animals  were  bred  by  the  Hasinai.  Indeed,  it 
appears  from  the  emphasis  given  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  Indian 
trade  in  horses  that,  except  for  chance  matings  in  the  native  herds,  the 
Spanish  settlements  were  the  ultimate  source  of  supply. 

Horses  were  used  among  the  Hasinai  as  mounts,  especially  in  war^''  and 
on  distant  buffalo  hunts,""  and  as  beasts  of  burden, °'  but  were  never  eaten 
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as  food."'^  According  to  Espinosa,  the  Hasinai  rode  with  great  skill  and 
speed,  their  feet  hanging  loose,  a  slender  cord  adjusted  as  a  bit  their  only 
control. ^^  Penicaut,  for  whatever  credence  his  testimony  may  merit,  lil^e- 
wise  describes  the  native  horsemen  as  controlling  their  mounts  by  means 
of  a  hair  cord  which  passed  through  the  animals'  mouths  to  serve  as  a  bit 
to  their  bridles,  but  he  asserts  that,  at  least  for  war,  the  Hasinai  used  a 
native  saddle,  apparently  without  cantle  or  pommel,  made  of  deerskin 
folded  to  four  layers'  thickness,  with  little  pieces  of  wood  three  inches  wide 
and  five  inches  long  suspended  by  hair  cords  to  serve  as  stirrups  in  mounting 
and  riding.'"' 

Possession  of  the  horse  by  the  Hasinai  increased  their  mobility  and 
speed  of  transit,  widened  the  possible  range  of  their  effective  hunting  and 
warfare,  and,  coupled  with  the  use  of  firearms,  made  of  them  more  deadly 
hunters  and  more  formidable  foes.  Espinosa's  account  of  the  disparity  in 
the  number  of  guns  possessed  by  the  Hasinai  in  comparison  with  the  Caddo- 
dachos,  and  the  inverse  disproportion  in  ownership  of  horses  which  was 
evident  when  the  two  groups  visited  each  other,'"  indicates  that,  as  of  about 
1716,  the  Hasinai  and  the  Caddodachos  marked,  respectively,  the  saturated 
frontier  of  horses  moving  eastward,  and  of  muskets  moving  westward  in 
trade.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  commerce  v/ith  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies  was  to  establish  an  approximate  equilibrium  in  the  supply  of  each 
commodity  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 

The  character  and  demands  of  the  French  trade  likewise  brought 
about  a  rapid  and  significant,  although  not  immediately  obvious,  modifica- 
tion of  Hasinai  culture.  Originally  a  trafficker  in  appealing  baubles  and 
desirable  luxuries,  the  trader  became,  as  Hasinai  culture  was  modified  by 
the  introduction  of  European  manufactures,  the  indispensable  source  of 
many  necessities.  The  hunter  and  warrior,  for  example,  who  discarded  bow 
and  arrow  for  the  more  lethal  musl^et  were,  from  that  day  forward,  reduced 
to  dependence  upon  the  trader  who  alone  could  supply  the  powder  and  ball 
that  made  the  weapon  effective.  Gone  was  the  self-sufficient  regime  in 
which  the  family  could  supply  virtually  all  of  its  own  needs;  many  articles 
now  deemed  essential  were  obtainable  only  through  trade  and  the  Hasinai, 
perforce,  adjusted  themselves  to  the  demands  of  that  trade.  The  personal 
freedom  which  they  had  refused  to  sacrifice,  at  a  stroke,  to  the  Spanish 
missionary,  the  Hasinai  surrendered,  piecemeal,  to  the  French  trader. 

Peltry  and  horses  now  acquired,  in  addition  to  their  old  utilitarian 
values,  the  attributes  of  a  medium  of  exchange  in  commerce.  The  tempo  of 
the  horse  trade  quickened,  not  alone  to  supply  the  Hasinai  and  their  Indian 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  east  with  mounts,  but  to  help  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  livestock  which  had  developed  in  French  Illinois  and  Louisiana. 
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How  the  animals  were  obtained  by  the  Hasinai  is  not  made  entirely  clear, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  either  stolen  directly  from  the  presi- 
dial  herds  in  East  Texas  or  that  an  intensification  of  trade  and  warfare  with 
other  tribes  brought  into  their  possession  stock  stolen  at  Spanish  posts  to 
the  south  and  west/'-  There  are  indications  that  young  native  slaves  cap- 
tured in  war  may  also  have  been  a  commodity  in  the  traffic.  Father  Celiz, 
who  accompanied  Alarcon  to  Texas  in  1718,  recorded  in  his  diary  a  report 
that  two  Frenchmen  had  been  among  the  Cabdachos  trading  firearms,  pow- 
der, balls  and  clothing  for  slaves,  a  traffic  which  had  been  the  incentive  for 
prolonging  old  wars  and  even  provoking  new  ones  among  the  Indian  tribes 
in  order  to  acquire  the  slaves  with  which  to  buy  the  coveted  articles.''  ■  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  French  trade  operated  as  a  powerful  spur  to 
inter-tribal  warfare. 

Under  the  same  stimulus,  hunting  took  on  new  vigor,  new  characteris- 
tics, and  new  purpose.  The  acquisition  of  instruments  which  suddenly  and 
disproportionately  increased  their  effectiveness  as  hunters,  encouraged  the 
Hasinai  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  chase  in  preference  to  all  other  forms 
of  economic  activity,  a  tendency  which  was  given  additional  impetus  by  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  a  demand  for  peltry  in  the  French  trade.  The 
unwonted  dominance  to  which  the  chase  was  precipitated  among  their 
activities  dispersed  the  Hasinai,  crystallized  their  nomadic  bent,  and  made 
them  primarily  a  nation  of  hunters.  They  are  said  to  have  deserted  their 
homes  and,  shifting  residence  in  accord  with  the  season  and  the  habits  of 
the  game,  to  have  wandered  like  vagabonds  through  forest  and  field  in 
pursuit  of  buffalo,  deer,  and  other  animals  whose  pelts  were  the  coin  with 
which  they  purchased  the  articles  they  required.'''  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  pressure  to  follow  a  nomadic  existence  became  progressively  stronger 
for,  as  game  close  to  the  village  was  exterminated  or  driven  to  the  relative 
security  of  more  remote  fastnesses  by  Indians  armed  with  muskets,  the 
hunters  were  forced  to  roam  over  increasingly  wide  areas  in  search  of 
prey.'"  Once  the  value  of  peltry  in  trade  had  been  adjusted  to  the  level  of 
productiveness  made  possible  by  the  use  of  firearms,  and  the  game  had 
accommodated  its  habits  to  the  new  conditions  of  hunting,  the  Indian, 
armed  only  with  his  primitive  weapons,  could  neither  compete  with  his 
better-armed  rival  in  taking  pelts  for  market,  nor  find  quarry  to  supply  his 
family  with  meat  and  hides.    All  Indians  were  forced  to  acquire  muskets 
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and,  once  firearms  had  been  introduced,  there  was  no  return,  even  had  the 
Indian  so  desired,  to  bows  and  arrows. 

The  disproportionate  emphasis  on  hunting  was  accompanied  by  other 
modifications  in  the  cultural  pattern.  Despite  the  fact  that  iron  tools  for 
tillage  were  acquired  in  the  course  of  trade,  Hasinai  agriculture  appears  to 
have  suffered  a  decline.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is,  however,  inconclusive 
and  at  times  even  contradictory.  Most  of  the  earliest  reports  leave  the  im- 
pression that  Hasinai  harvests  were  bountiful  and  that,  except  in  unfavor- 
able seasons,  their  agriculture  provided  a  supply  of  vegetable  foods  suffi- 
cient for  their  needs.  A  notable  exception  to  the  favorable  reports  of  early 
observers,  however,  was  that  of  Rivera,  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Teran  ex- 
pedition to  the  Hasinai  country  in  1691,  who  testified  that  the  usual  practice 
among  the  Hasinai  was  to  plant  about  half  an  acre  (an  ahnud)  or  less  of 
maize,  apparently  for  each  family,  the  return  from  which  was  so  scanty  that 
for  about  eleven  months  of  the  year  reliance  for  food  had  to  be  placed  upon 
buffalo  meat."-  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  soldiers  were  dis- 
illusioned with  the  Texas  colony  and  that  the  probable  intent  of  their 
testimony  was  to  discredit  the  enterprise. 

If  we  may  accept  as  valid  the  accounts  of  early  agricultural  plenty 
among  the  Hasinai,  the  evidence  indicates  that,  under  pressure  of  the  French 
trade,  relatively  less  dependence  came  shortly  to  be  placed  upon  agriculture, 
and  relatively  more  upon  hunting,  as  the  principal  source  of  food.  Celiz 
records,  for  example,  what  may  be  a  revealing  incident  when  the  expedition 
of  Governor  Alarcon  reached  Texas  in  mid-October,  1718.  The  Indians  of 
Mission  San  Francisco  were  already  prepared  to  depart  on  a  buffalo  hunt 
and,  pleading  necessity  forced  upon  them  by  a  short  harvest  during  the  pre- 
ceding season,  persisted  in  their  purpose  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
governor  to  persuade  them  to  settle  around  the  mission."'  Pedro  de  Rivera, 
who  made  an  inspection  of  the  province  in  1727,  may  also  have  intended  to 
point  up  the  decline  of  agriculture  when  he  spoke  of  the  fertility  of  the 
Texas  soil,  as  demonstrated  by  the  harvests  of  the  Indians  who  cultivated 
it,  but  characterized  most  of  the  inhabitants  as  nomads  who  wandered  con- 
tinually over  the  countryside."-  Arricivita  puts  into  positive  statement  the 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  other  writers  when  he  asserts  that 
Hasinai  unwillingness  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries that  they  return  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  was  due  to  the  domi- 
nance which  the  French  trade  and  its  demands  had  attained  over  them.''" 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Sob's  reported,  in  1767,  that  the 
Hasinai  sustained  themselves  on  maize  wliich  gave  abundant  yields  in  the 
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province,'"  although  his  observation  elsewhere  in  his  account  that  they  had 
mounts  in  plentiful  numbers,  that  all  possessed  firearms,  and  that  they 
supplied  themselves  during  the  hunting  season  with  buffalo  meat,  venison, 
and  bear  fat,''  may  indicate  greater  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
chase  than  his  earlier  comment  implies. 

The  appearance  of  European  cloth  and  clothing,  blankets,  tools,  trinkets 
of  utilitarian  value  and  of  use  as  objects  of  adornment,  and  perhaps  other 
unmentioned  articles  among  the  goods  introduced  through  trade,  suggests  a 
similar  decline  in  Hasinai  arts.  Certainly  the  comparable,  but  less  effective 
implements  of  native  manufacture  were  displaced  by  iron  knives,  hoes,  and 
hatchets  supplied  by  the  Europeans.'-'  Evidence  of  other  changes  which 
must  have  occurred  is  only  fragmentary.  A  change  in  costume,  for  example, 
was  noted  by  Rivera  in  1727.  Instead  of  the  elaborately  decorated  costumes 
previously  worn  by  the  women,  and  the  curiously  painted  robes  which  were 
used  by  the  men,  he  observes  that  the  clothing  of  the  Hasinai  "is  reduced  to 
some  skins  of  buffalo  or  deer,  with  no  other  decoration  than  that  which  the 
skins  themselves  have.'  ■  Similarly,  Solis  implies  that  by  1767  the  Hasinai 
had  discontinued  the  practice  of  making  mortars  in  which  to  grind  their 
maize  when  he  observes  that  the  grain  was  prepared  for  eating  either  by 
boiling  or  toasting  it  because  "they  do  not  have  a  way  of  grinding  it,  for 
there  are  no  metates,  and  those  that  are  introduced  from  outside  cost  fifty 
pesos  each.""-* 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Hasinai  governmental  system  may  also 
have  deteriorated  with  the  reorientation  of  tribal  life  around  the  trader 
and  the  dispersal  of  the  tribesmen  in  hunting.  In  contrast  to  the  earlier 
reports  of  the  great  power  wielded  by  the  Gran  Xinesi,  it  was  recognized, 
in  a  council  held  in  San  Antonio  in  1777  to  discuss  the  proposed  campaign 
against  the  Osages  and  Apaches,  that,  except  in  war  parties,  the  Hasinai 
recognized  no  governing  head.'''  The  discrepancy  may  be  accounted  for  by 
differences  in  the  observers'  point  of  view,  or  it  may  indicate  that  the  powers 
of  native  functionaries  had  been  superseded  by  controls  emanating  from 
other  sources  and  operating  in  other  spheres. 

The  trade  with  the  French,  particularly  that  in  alcoholic  beverages,  was 
alleged  by  Spanish  observers  to  have  demoralized  and  depraved  the  Hasinai. 
The  French  policy  of  supplying  without  scruple  whatever  the  Hasinai 
craved,  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  vices,  resulted  in  a  situation  which 
Arricivita  characterized  as  "a  pagan  liberty  abetted  by  another  no  less 
libertine."'''  Solis  described  the  residents  of  the  Hasinai  villages  most  re- 
mote from  the  French  and,  presumably,  least  under  French  influence  as 
irritating  individuals,  much  addicted  to  thievery  and  drunkenness.''    How- 
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evei'  disparaging  may  have  been  his  estimate  of  the  Hasinai,  his  greatest 
contempt  was  reserved  for  the  Ais  tribe,  neighbors  of  the  Hasinai  on  the 
east  in  the  direction  of  the  French  settlements.  These  creatures  he  charac- 
terized as  the  worst  in  the  entire  Spanish  province:  indolent,  bold,  and 
shameless,  great  drunkards  and  thieves;  much  addicted  to  their  native  danc- 
ing, and  to  vice  of  every  type,  but  especially  to  lust."  Some  of  the  Hasinai 
must  have  shared  certain  of  the  same  qualities  and  habits  for  Solis  remarked 
that  the  ravages  of  venereal  disease  visible  on  their  persons  made  them 
horrible  and  revolting  to  behold.'"  The  father  nowhere  makes  the  state- 
ment, but  one  is  led  to  believe  that  he  considered  the  degree  of  degradation 
to  be  calculable  in  direct  proportion  with  proximity  to  the  French. 

Finally,  Hasinai  population  showed  a  numerical  decline  after  their 
contact  with  Europeans,^"  some  of  the  causes  for  which,  although  perhaps 
not  all,  are  to  be  traced  to  European  influences.  European  diseases,  of  which 
the  epidemics  of  1691  and  1777  seem  to  be  examples,  undoubtedly  swept 
away  large  numbers  of  natives  on  occasion,  and  claimed  other  victims  a  few 
at  a  time.  The  degeneration  which  accompanied  the  deterioration  of  their 
culture  under  pressure  of  the  French  trade  may  also  account,  in  part,  for  the 
decrease  in  numbers,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  villages  as  hunting  became 
the  dominant  activity  of  their  lives  may  have  resulted  in  loss  of  identity  by 
many  members  of  the  tribes.'" 

The  cession  of  western  Louisiana  to  Spain  as  a  result  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  formally  ended  the  long  period  of  rivalry  with  France  for  the 
control  of  the  Indian  tribes  and,  presumably,  gave  Spain  the  opportunity 
to  ameliorate,  in  accordance  with  her  own  policy,  tlie  European  influences 
to  which  the  Hasinai  were  exposed.  The  extinction  of  French  sovereignty, 
however,  did  not  remove  the  French  traders  who  had  been  the  agents 
through  whom  the  rivalry  had  been  carried  on.  Although  Spain,  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  adopted  a  variant  of  the  former  French  system  for  her 
newly  acquired  province  and  was  faithfully  served  by  many  French  traders 
who  accepted  the  new  regime,  not  all  of  the  old  group,  and  none  of  the 
English  traders  who  began  to  appear  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  willing 
to  submit  to  the  Spanish  regulations  and  modify  their  practices  accordingly. 
Many  of  these  renegades  under  Spanish  laws  continued  their  accustomed 
trade  among  the  tribes  with  results  as  harmful  to  Spanish  interests  as  those 
which  had  accrued  from  their  activities  before  the  cession.  The  theoretical 
Spanish  ability  to  control  the  objectionable  features  of  the  Indian  trade  was 
thus  largely  nulliiied  by  customs  and  practices  too  deeply  ingrained  to  yield 
to  regulation,  and  the  Hasinai  remained  subject,  under  Spanish  administra- 
tion, to  essentially  the  same  baneful  influences,  covertly  exerted,  as  those  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  overtly  under  the  French  regime. 
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Adaes  mission:  attacked  by  French,  139;  problem  of  supply,  140;  and  plan  of 
Kerlerec,  141. 

Adaes  tribe:  related  to  Red  River  Caddos,  58;  see  Caddo. 

adornment:  see  painting,  tattooing,  clothing. 

after-harvest  festival:  described,  79-81;  honors  Gran  Xinesi,  78,  and  n.57;  see  races, 
old  tnen,  ceremonials. 

age:  defence  to,  66,  68;  see  old  men. 

agi'iculture:  crops,  76,  107-108,  and  surplus,  110;  new  crops  ceremony,  112;  tools  and 
methods,  109-112;  tools  made.  111;  ceremony  for  good  harvest,  112;  decline  of, 
149-151;  see  tools,  food,  woinen. 

Aguayo,  Marques  de:  reestablishes  Spaniards  in  East  Texas,  139;  Fr.  Juan  Antonio 
de  la  Pefia  diarist  of  expedition  of,  69. 

aguaidua:    see  officials. 

Ais  tribe:  related  to  Red  River  Caddos,  58;  cause  Hasinai  disease,  88;  demoralization 
among,  152;  see  Caddo. 

Alarcon,  Martin  de:  receives  Hasinai  greeting,  83;   witnesses  investiture   ceremony 
of  caddi,  85-86;  governor  of  Texas,  139,  149,  150. 

alcoholic  beverages:  Indian  addiction  to,  87;  denied  to  Indians  by  Spaniards,  137; 
in  trade,  147,  151-152;  see  contraband  trade. 

Angelina  River:  Hasinai  villages  on,  58;  fire  temple  at  Hainai  village  on,  60. 

animals,  domesticated:  possessed  by  Hasinai,  108;  see  horses,  dogs. 

Apache:  enemy  of  Caddoan  tribes,  113;  avowed  enemy  of  Hasinai,  125;  supplied  by 
contraband,  142;  agree  to  ally  with  Hasinai,  143;  as  slaves,  149  n.63;  proposed 
campaign  against  (1777),   151;  see  Bigotes. 

aristocracy,  tribal:  described,  65;  members  of  and  ranlving,  67-68;  and  size  of  house, 
101;  and  preparation  of  fields,  108;  see  officals. 

arrow:  see  hows  and  arrows. 

arts  and  artifacts:  described  103-107;  manufacture,  121-122;  obtained  through  trade, 
123;  see  tools,  women,  horses. 

atole:  as  food  100,  118;  see  corn. 

ay  mayxoya:  name  added  to  surname  of  v/arriors  who  took  many  scalps,  132;  see 
scalps. 

Ayo-Caddi-Aymay:  sent  coninisi  to  Hasinai,  60;  addressed  by  Gran  Xinesi  in  ex- 
tortion ceremony,  63;  as  principal  deity,  73;  origin,  73-74;  in  relation  to  after  life, 
74-75;  and  after-harvest  festival,  78;  and  divination  ceremony,  84,  85;  prayers 
to  before  deer  hunts,  115;  see  religion. 

bathing:  in  greeting  ceremony,  84;  Hasinai  addiction  to,  97;  see  warriors,  childbirth. 

beans:  planting  of,  110;  cultivation  of,  107,  110,  119;  prepared  as  food,  116  117, 
118;  see  food. 

bear:  grease  used  in  painting,  97,  in  cooking,  as  seasoning,  and  storage  of,  118,  119, 
151;  meat  as  food,  114  n.l09,  119;  see  food,  hunting. 

Bidai  tribe:  causes  Hasinai  diseases,  88;  medicine  men  of  called  in  healing  cere- 
mony. 89;  sell  contraband  weapons  to  Apache,  142;  promotes  Hasinai- Apache 
alliance,  143. 

Bigotes,  Hasinai  chief:  breaks  up  Hasinai-Apache  alliance,  143. 

157 
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bows  and  arrows:  presented  to  Grand  Xinesi,  61;  used  in — pre-war  ceremony,  126, 
127,  pre-European  times,  128,  victory  ceremony,  131,  burial  ceremony,  96,  132; 
see  hunting. 

Brazos  River:  path  worn  from  to  Trinity  River,  113;  buffalo  plains  beyond,   113. 

bread:  see  com. 

buffalo:  fat  of,  and  tobacco  used  as  incense,  62,  79,  84,  87,  116,  126;  liunting  from 
East  Texas,  113-114,  149;  robes,  79,  86.  and  painted,  105,  and  as  clothing,  97,  and 
as  bedding,  101-102.  105,  and  various  uses  of  hides,  107,  128;  Jumanos  hunt, 
123;  as  cause  of  Indian  wars,  125;  hearts  of,  in  pre-war  ceremony,  126;  appealed 
to  as  superntaural,  127;  meat  of,  and  dependence  upon,  150,  151,  and  market 
for,  149;  see  hunti7ig,  tanning. 

burial:    and  personal  property,  124;  mound  at  Natchitoches,   147;  see  ceremonials. 

bui-ning:  of  council  houses,  126;  of  house  of  coninisi,  62;  of  gifts  to  dead  warriors,  96; 
of  pastiu-e  lands,  147. 

Cabdachos  tribe:  French  trade  among,   149;  see  Caddodacho  tribe. 

cachao  ayo:  coninisi  sent  from,  60;  Ayo-Caddi-Amay  ascends  to.  74;  see  Ayo-Caddi- 
Aymay. 

Cadadoquis  tribe:  segregation  of  menstruating  women  among,  91;  number  of  horses 
among,  145;  see  Caddodacho  tribe. 

caddi,  caddices:  nmnber  of,  63;  office  hereditary,  64;  and  n.35;  authority  limited, 
64;  deference  to  and  respect  for,  64-65,  67,  68,  100,  109;  as  war  leader,  64,  125, 
and  exlrortations  to  warriors.  127:  and  distinctions  in  tribal  rank.  65  n.58;  head 
of  tribal  government.  66;  as  judge,  66;  and  sanctity  of  person,  67;  place  in  the 
lower  priesthood,  68;  and  fire  temples,  71,  111;  in  ceremonies  of — first  fruits, 
77,  after-harvest,  78,  greeting,  84,  marriage  92,  war  victory,  129,  131;  investiture 
of,  85-86  and  n,99;  presides  over  house  building,  99;  as  common  laborer,  109; 
use  of  war  council  houses,  126;  see  ceremonials,  government,  ojficials,  old  men. 

Caddo  tribes:  relation  to  Hasinai,  58;  as  distinct  from  Hasinai,  59;  relations  with 
Hasinai,  59,  and  Apache,  112;  diet  of.  116  n.l26;  Hasinai  friendship  with,  133-134; 
area  of  as  zone  European  rivaky,  135,  137;  and  French  plan  of  alliance,  141; 
boimd  to  French  by  trade,  141-142;  and  ceremonial  burial  for  horses,  147;  see 
French,  Hasinai. 

Caddodacho  tribe:    mark  westward  frontier  of  firearms,  148;  see  Caddo  tribes. 

calabash:  as  ceremonial  rattles,  63,  80,  106;  as  food  crop,  110;  see  food. 

canahas:   role  m  tribal  government  65;  number  of,  65;  see  officials. 

cannibalism:  in  post-war  victory  ceremony,  130,  131-132;  see  ceremonials,  war. 

Canohotinno  tribe:  as  slaves  of  Hasinai,  122;  wars  against.  145;  as  soiu'ce  of  horses, 
145  and  n.40. 

captain:  see  caddi  , 

cayo  (the  soul):  after  death,  74-75;  see  religion. 

caziques:  serve  as  mentor  for  young  caddi.  64;  in  tribal  hierarchy,  65;  carry  Gover- 
nor Alarcon  in  reception  ceremony,  83;  meet  visitors,  133. 

Cenis  tribe:  see  Hasinai. 

ceremonials:  of — war,  70,  and  pre-war,  126-127;  cutting  wood  for  hoes,  HI,  women 
before  planting,  112;  after-liarvest,  78-81,  and  discussion  of  78  n.57,  first  fruits, 
76-78,  112,  greeting,  81-84,  119-120,  133.  139,  cannibalism,  131,  132.  death  and 
burial,  94-96.  132-133,  menstruation,  91,  christening  by  shamans,  91-92,  dressing 
game,  116,  May  Festival  81,  divination,  84-85,  initiation  of  shaman,  85,  curing, 
89-90,  women  in  war  victory,  129;  and  the  four  cardinal  directions,  77,  79,  83, 
120  n,168,  132;  use  of  tobacco  in,  62,  68,  76,  78,  79,  82-83,  84-85,  87,  94, 
96,  106,  116,  120,  126-127,  129,  131,  132;  ceremonial  objects,  72,  84-85,  86,  89, 
94,  124;  narcotics  important  in,  86;  and  brew,  78,  79,  84,  85,  89,  128;  see  communal 
ictivities.  Gran  Xinesi,  fire  temple,  corn,  women,  shainan,  war. 
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chaya:  subordinate  to  canahas.  65:  see  officials. 

chief:    see  caddi. 

childbirth:  customs,  91;  murder  of  unwanted  children,  91. 

children:    tattooing  of,  97-98;  as  captives  in  war,  129,  131;  as  divine,  see  coninisi. 

Christianity:  among  Hasinai,  135:  see  missions. 

clothing:  described,  97,  105-106;  articles  of  listed.  97;  for  women,  97,  132;  garments 
of  feathers,  72,  79,  98,  105.  and  n.3B,  106;  European  influence  on,  151:  see  buffalo, 
deer,  Hasinai. 

Coahuila   (province) :   reports  of  Hasinai  from,  135. 

Colorado   River:   buffalo   hunting   along,    114. 

commerce:  policies  of  Spanish  v.  French,  136-139;  see  Spaniards.  French,  trade. 

communications:  sign  language  and  smoke  signals,  134. 

communal  activities:  house  construction,  99-102;  preparation  of  fields,  50,  52,  109-112, 
and  according  to  social  Tank,  68:  eating  after,  109,  116;  housing,  116;  and 
difficult  tasks,   122:  effect   upon  property   ownership,    123;   see   houses,   tanmas. 

coninisi:  intermediaries  between  Gran  Xinesi  and  deity,  47,  73;  used  by  Gran 
Xinesi,  62-63;  as  divine  children,  60,  62,  72;  reverence  for,  72;  residence 
described,  72  and  discussed,  72  n.l9;  and  featherwork,  105  n.38;  see  religion, 
tobacco. 

conna:  see  shaman. 

cooking:  102,  117;  see  food. 

corn:  mortars  for  grinding,  72.  102,  104,  117,  118,  and  use  discontinued  151;  new  crop, 
76,  77,  and  consecrated  by  shaman,  78,  112;  used  in  burial  ceremony,  96;  as 
most  important  staple,  107;  in  Louisiana,  107  n.49;  planting  of,  109-110;  two 
crops  per  year,  110  and  n.71;  storage  of.  110-111;  for  seed.  111;  per-planting  cere- 
monies, 111;  cooked  and  preparations  for,  117,  151;  pinole,  118;  in  pre-war 
ceremony,  126;  in  post-war  ceremony,  130;  fed  to  horses,  147;  contradictory  evi- 
dence on  decline  in  cultivation,  150-151;  see  shaman,  -food,  agriculture. 

council  houses:  see  houses. 

crops:  see  agriculture. 

crimes  and  punishment:  trials  and  penalties,  66-67;  offenses  against  caddices,  68; 
offenses  involving  friendly  tribes,  133,  145. 

dancing:  at  festivals  honoring  Gran  Xinesi,  61;  in  the  ceremonies  of — extortion  by 
Gran  Xinesi,  62,  after-harvest,  79,  80-81,  divination,  85,  burial,  96,  pre-war, 
125-126,  cannibalistic  in  post-war  victory,  130-131,  burying  skulls,  132,  greeting, 
133,  healing,  89;  see  singing. 

death  and  burial:  ceremonies,  94-96;  see  ceremonials. 

deer:  skins  used  as  clothing,  61,  82,  97.  and  dyed  jet  black,  105;  stalking  for,  114-115; 
see  tanning,  hunting. 

De  Leon,  Alonso,  party:  (1690),  60,  119;  (1689),  108. 

De  Mezieres,  Athanase:  quoted  on  fire  temples,  71;  breaks  up  Hasinai- Apache 
alliance,  143;  see  Bigotes. 

devil  (texino):  punishment  after  death  by,  74  and  n.27;  as  cause  of  disease.  88-89. 

diet:  as  determined  by  sequence  of  natural  produce,  116-117;  see  foocL 

diseases:  source  of  and  cures,  88-89;  prevalent  diseases  listed,  88;  ceremonial  treat- 
ments of  by  shaman,  89-90;  epidemics  (of  1691,  1777),  88,  152;  venereal  disease, 
152;  see  Hasinai.  ■ 

discipline:  on  war  trail,  127-128;  of  Spanish  mission  system,  136-137;  in  Frenclr- 
Indian  policy.  137:  in  communal  activities,  see  tanmas. 
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divination:  ceremonies  of,  84-85;  use  of  narcotics  in,  87;  related  to  war,  84,  85,  127; 
see  ceremonials. 

dogs:  described,  108;  as  beasts  of  burden,  108,  115,  147;  and  taboo  on  eating  of  new 
corn,  112;  see  hunting. 

drums,  made  from  hollow  log,  80  and  discussion  of  n.69;  made  of  olla,  86;  see  tnusic. 

dyeing:  of  skins  for  clothing.  97,  105;  of  rabbits'  haid  for  cords.  98;  of  mats,  102,  105; 
of  ceremonial  objects,  105. 

English:  as  renegade  traders,  123,  152;  penetrate  Spanish  territory,  142,  152;  see 
Europeans. 

etiquette:  at  meal  time,  119-120;  during  visits  of  Red  River  tribes,  134. 

Europeans:  effects  upon  Hasinai  cultural  pattern,  128,  144-152;  influenced  Hasinai 
himting  techniques,  114-115;  native  meals  served  to,  119;  introduce  firearms, 
123,  128,  129;  brmg  manufactures,  148,  151;  see  trade,  horses,  hunting,  war,  fire- 
arms,  French,  Spaniards,  English. 

feasting:    see  ceremonials,  food. 

fields:  preparation  of,  see  communal  acitvities;  planting,  110,  and  ceremony  before, 
112. 

firearms:  change  native  hunting  techniques,  115,  149-150;  change  nature  of  Indian 
warfare,  128,  129;  in  ceremonies  of — burial  of  enemy  skulls,  132-133;  greeting, 
82,  139;  supplied  to  Red  River  tribes  by  French,  134;  denied  Indians  by 
Spaniards  137;  traded  for  horses,  138,  146,  147;  suggested  legalization  of  trade 
in,  143;  traffic  in  by  French,  138,  146,  148,  and  proposal  to  extend  it  to  Apaches, 
141;  abundant  among  Hasinai,  151;  see  French,  hunting,  Hasinai,  war. 

fire  cult:    75,  103;  see  fire  temple. 

fire  temple:  and  the  perpetual  fire,  60,  71,  75,  103,  and  fire  in  new  houses  kindled 
from,  100-101;  councils  in,  62;  center  of  Hasinai  ceremonials,  70-71;  interior 
arrangement,  71;  offerings  in,  112:  as  place  for  skull  burials,  133;  lesser  fire 
temples,  69  and  n.3,  71  and  n.ll.  111,  and  as  site  of  ceremonials,  78-79;  see 
ceremoiiials,  religion,  Hainai  tribe. 

food:  used  in  ceremonies,  62,  77,  79-80,  84,  95,  126,  131;  preparation  of  and  meals,, 
79,  117-120  151;  as  gifts  83.  86,  108;  served  after  communal  projects,  100,  109; 
vegetables  staples,  107-108;  110;  Indians  shoot  mission  stock  as,  108;  storage  of 
110-111,  124;  gaine,  112-113,  150;  fish  as,  113;  stores  of  as  private  property,  116; 
diet,  116-117;  and  war  parties,  126,  127;  porridge  as,  for  wounded,  127,  132; 
horses  never  used  as,  147-148. 

French:  Hasinai  first  contact  with,  114,  122,  146;  trade  with  Hasinai.  122-123;  137, 
138-139,  146-147;  and  cultural  changes  resulting,  148-151,  and  moral  changes 
resulting,  151-152;  barter  horses  from  Hasinai,  138,  145,  146,  147  (see  horses, 
Hasinai);  aid  Hasinai  war  party,  129,  131;  influence  among  Red  River  tribes, 
133,  136,  137;  commercial  policy  of,  137;  Indians  succumb  to  system  of,  138;  traf- 
fic in  firearms,  141  (see  firearms);  win  influence  over  Hasinai,  144.  148;  as  cause 
of  inter-tribal  warfare,  149;  demand  for  peltries,  149;  traders  remain  after  1763, 
152;  see  Natchitoches. 

furs;  see  trade'. 

game:  see  hunting. 

Gonzales.  Joseph:  commandant,  at  Adaes,  141.  . 

grain:  see  corn. 

government  (tribal):  organization  of.  63-68;  councils,  66;  courts,  66;  decline  of,  151; 
see  Hasinai  Conjederacy;  officials. 

Gran  Xinesi:  as  supreme  religious  and  civil  authority  of  Hasinai,  59-60,  67;  lack  of 
information  on,  60,  62;  official  visits  of,  61;  homage  paid  to,  61,  67-68,  109,  116; 
burial  ceremony  of,  61,  95-96;  powers  and  attributes  of  office,  62-63;  use  of 
tobacco  by,  62;  and  ceremony  to  exact  contributions,  62,  72,  and  n.l9;  social  pre- 
eminence, 67,  76;  practiced  shamanism,  70;  custodian  of  fire  temple,  60,  70,  103; 
relations  with  coninisi,  60,  61,  62-63,  72;  wife  of,  92;  preparation  of  fields  for, 
109;  in  post-war  victory  cerem.ony,  131;  and  skulls  of  enemy  dead,  132;  loss  of 
power,  151;  see  ceremoiiials;  Hasinai  Conjederacy. 
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greeting:  see  ceremonials. 

Guadalupe  River:  Jumano  Indians  on  headwaters  of,  123. 

Hainai  tribe:  in  the  Hasinai  Confederacy,  58;  village  of,  58;  site  of  fire  temple,  60, 
70,  75;  gather  with  Neche  for  festivals,  71;  and  perpetual  fire,  75,  103;  see  Neche 
tribe. 

hair  dress:  male  and  female,  98;  see  clothing. 

Hasinai:  importance  of,  and  superior  culture,  57,  135;  origin  myths,  75;  and  food 
problem,  117;  and  trade,  122-123,  134,  as  means  of  retaining  independence,  138- 
139;  rivalry  over,  136,  137,  138,  and  end  of,  152;  enemies  accepted  into  member- 
ship in  tribes,  130;  morals  of,  and  Spanish  attempts  to  improve,  142;  near 
alliance  with  Apache,  143;  thwart  Spanish  aims,  143-144;  tied  to  French  by 
trade,  144,  149-150;  alteration  of  cultural  pattern,  146-152;  become  a  nation  of 
hunters,    149;   decline   in  nuinbers.    152   and  n.80;   see   Europeans,   governmeiit. 

Hasinai  Confederacy:  tribes  of,  58,  64;  under  leadership  of  Gran  Xinesi,  59-60,  67; 
loose  political  ties  of,  62;  and  brial  ceremony  of  Gran  Xinesi,  95;  and  warfare, 
125;  decline  of,  151;  see  government. 

herbs:  used  by  shamans,  90;  acoxio,  126;  in  treatment  of  wounded  warrior,  132;  see 
diseases. 

high  priest:  see  Gran  Xinesi. 

horses:  punishment  for  stealing  from  friendly  tribes,  66,  145;  in  greeting  ceremony, 
83-84;  as  commodities  in  trade,  108,  123,  139,  142,  146,  147,  148-149;  among 
Hasinai  before  Europeans,  108,  135,  145;  stolen  from  mission  and  presidial  herds, 
108,  149;  as  private  property,  124;  taken  from  enemy  tribes,  125,  145;  used  in 
war,  128,  147,  148;  numbers  of  among  Hasinai,  134,  146,  151;  French  trade  fire- 
arms for,  138,  147,  and  a  double-edged  weapon  against  Spaniards,  138-139; 
found  among  Hasinai  by  La  Salle,  145;  basis  of  French-Hasinai  trade,  147; 
acquisition  of  produces  cultural  changes,  147-148;  value  of,  147,  149;  used  as 
beasts  of  burden,  147;  used  in  hunting,  147,  149-151;  increased  range  of  Indian 
warfare,  148;  use  of  saddle  and  bridle  on,  148;  see  war,  contraband,  Minting. 

houses:  council  houses,  64,  71,  126;  of  aristocracy,  65,  101;  construction  of,  64,  99-102; 
communal  use  of,  116;  see  communal  activities,  shaman. 

hunting:  caddices  command  parties,  64;  for  festivals,  78,  84;  small  game  and  fowl, 
84,  112-113;  with  bows  and  arrows,  106,  113,  115,  148,  and  abandoned,  149-150; 
use  of  dogs  in,  108,  115;  venison  staple  game,  112,  117,  and  dressing  ceremony, 
116,  in  diet,  100,  111,  117  (see  deer);  buffalo,  113-114,  115,  150  (see  bufalo);  bear, 
114  (see  bear) ;  techniques  in,  114-115;  character  of  changed  by  use  of  horses  and 
muskets,  114-115,  149-150;  use  of  horses  in,  115,  147,  148;  as  chief  occupation  of 
men,  121,  152;  and  war  parties,  127;  with  firearms,  148;  see  horses,  Hasinai, 
prayers. 

instruments:  see  musical,  tools. 

jubines:  108:  see  dogs. 

Jumanos;  and  trade,  123;  habitat  on  Guadalupe  River,  123. 

Kerlerec,  Louis  Bellouat:  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  plan  (1753)  to  expel  Spaniards 
from  East  Texas,   141,  143,   149  n.63. 

labor:  divided  by  sex,  50,  121;  communal,  99,  109,  122;  a  factor  in  Spanish-French 
Indian  policies,  137;  see  wome7i. 

La  Harpe,  Bernard  de:  trades  for  horses  among  Hasinai,  139. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieiu-  de:  and  colony  at  Matagorda  Bay,  59,  135;  meets 
Hasinai  buffalo  hunters,  114  n.l03;  deserters  from  party  of,  123  n.20;  find 
horses  among  coastal  tribes,   145;  looks  for  iVlississippi,   146;  see  French. 

Madre  Maria  de  Jesiis  de  Agreda;   legendary  visit  to  Hasinai,  135. 

maize:  see  cron. 

marriage  and  divorce:  wooing  and  marriage,  92;  divorce,  92-94;  polygyny,  93;  poly- 
andry, 93;  and  sexual  behavior,  93. 
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Matagorda  Bay;    La  Salle's  intrustion  at,  135;  sea  route  to,  140. 
meals,  see  ;food. 

meat:  in  diet,  112-114;  method  of  cooking,  119,  and  serving,  120;  in  pre-war  cere- 
mony, 126;  see  food,  hunting. 

medicine:  see  diseases,  shaman,  herbs. 

Mexicans:  compared  to  Hasinai,  97. 

missionaries,  Spanish:  comments  on  Hasinai  priesthood,  69-70,  76;  intrigue  to  visit 
Hasinai,  74,  and  n.27,  135-136;  as  origin  of  epidemics  among  Hasinai,  88;  com- 
pete with  shamans,  89,  90,  91. 

missions,  Spanish:  plundered,  123;  established  among  Hasinai  and  purpose,  136  and 
n.3,  137;  encounter  rival  European  system,  137;  Spanish-French  systems  com- 
pared, 137-144;  ineffective  among  Hasinai,  138-140,  143-144;  short  harvest  at 
Mission  San  Francisco,  150;  horses  stolen  from,   149;  see  food. 

Mississippi  River:  Spanish  control  of  tribes  west  of,  141,  152;  as  barrier  to  English 
rivals,  142;  English  traders  west  of,  152. 

moccasins:  made  of  deerskin,  105. 

mules:  as  contraband,  142;  see  horses. 

music:  in  after-harvest  festival,  79,  80,  81;  for  investiture  cermony  of  caddi,  86;  used 
by  shaman  in  ceremonial  treatment,  89;  for  ceremonials,  106;  see  singing,  danc- 
ing, drums. 

musical  instruments:    80,  86,  89,  106. 

Nabedache  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58;  Gran  Xinesi  visits,  60;  food  storage 
among.  111;  meals  among,  119. 

Nacogdoche  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58;  village  of  and  fire  temple,  69;  gather 
with  Nasoni  for  festivals,  71;  make  fire  by  friction,  75,  103;  desert  villages  for 
buffalo  hunting,  114;  see  Nasoni. 

Nabiti  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58. 

Nacachua  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58. 

Nacao  tribe:    in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58. 

Nacono  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58;  blind  chief  priest  of,  69. 

Nadaco  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58. 

narcotics  and  intoxicants:  see  tobacco,  alcoholic  beverages,  peyote. 

Nasoni  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58;  village  of  and  fire  temple,  69,  83;  gather 
with  Nacogdoche  for  festivals,  71;  houses  of  compared  to  Cenis,  101;  inake  fire 
by  friction,  103;  and  corn  planting,  110;  storage  of  crops  among,  110,  111;  desert 
villages  for  buffalo  hunting,  114;  diet  of,  116-117;  see  Nacogdoche. 

Nations  of  the  North:  steal  Spanish  horses,  143. 

Natchitoches:  French  post  at,  123,  136;  all-water  route  to,  138;  Spanish  trade  with, 
and  St.  Denis,  140-141;  Spanish  outposts  depend  upon,  143-144;  St.  Denis  estab- 
lishes, 146;  Caddo  burial  site  at,  147;  see  French. 

Nechaui  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58. 

Neche  tribe:  in  Hasinai  Confederation,  58;  village  of  and  fire  temple,  69,  70;  gather 
with  Hainai  for  festivals,  71;  and  fire  cult,  75;  and  the  perpetual  fire,  75,  103; 
leave  fires  attended  while  bi.iffalo  hunting,   114. 

Neches  River:    Hasinai  villages  on,  58;  poultry  raised  by  Hasinai  along,  108. 

New  Mexico:  source  of  European  trade  goods,  122,  123,  144;  hears  reports  of  Hasinai, 
135;  and  eastward  movement  of  horse  frontier,  145. 

New  Spain:  source  of  supply  for  Texas  establishments,  138-140:  frontier  interest  in 
Hasinai,  135,  136;  source  of  European  trade  goods,  144. 
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nicaddi:  as  creators  of  Hasinai,  75. 

officials  (tribal):  wives  of  (aguidua),  92;  see  canahas,  chayas,  caddi,  caziques,  sha- 
man, old  men,  government. 

old  men:  in  extortion  ceremony  of  Gran  Xinesi,  62;  in  council  with  caddi,  65,  66; 
deference  to,  68;  makers  of  the  heavens,  74;  in  ceremonies  of — after-harvest,  79, 
.  80,  greeting,  82.  burial,  96,  christening,  92,  and  victory,  131-132;  and  torture  of 
war  captives,  130;  see  age. 

Osage  tribes:   proposed  campaign  against,  151. 

pamting:  of  face  of  caddi  for  investiture,  86;  of  bodies  for  adornment,  97;  of  cere- 
monial objects,  105;  of  skins  for  clothing  and  covering,  105;  of  bodies  for  war, 
127;  of  buffalo  horns  for  war  headdresses,  128;  of  bodies  for  ceremonials,  129, 
132,  133;  see  tattooing,  buffalo,  deerskijis. 

peace  pipe:  smoking  of,  68,  79,  82,  84,  87;  see  ceremonials. 

peltry:    see  trade. 

peyote;  used  to  produce  inebriation,  87. 

pinole:  eaten  in  various  forms,  118;  served  in  Nabedache  meal,  119. 

plants:  see  corn,  beans,  tobacco. 

polillo   (weavils):   stored  grains  protected  against.   111. 

poultry:  raised  by  Hasinai,   108. 

polyandry:  among  Hasinai,  93. 

polygyny:  permitted  among  Hasinai,  93. 

prayers:  for  the  deceased,  74,  94,  95,  96;  at  first  fruits  ceremony,  77  and  n.48;  at  after- 
harvest  ceremony,  79;  at  prognostication  ceremony,  84;  for  rain  to  insure  a  good 
harvest  112,  and  for  a  good  himt,  115-116;  see  religion. 

presidio:  and  mission  system.  136;  see  missions. 

priest:  see  shaman. 

property:  common  and  private,  124;  see  tools,  horses. 

races:  in  ceremonies  of — after-harvest,  80,  May  Festival,  81,  and  pre-war,  126. 

Red  River:  French  established  on,  136,  137;  eastern  limit  of  horse  frontier  on,  145. 

religion:  deities  and  spirits — The  Great  Captain,  60,  62,  caddaja  (devil),  73.  fire, 
75-76,  127,  animals  and  natural  phenomena  as,  and  appealed  to,  127;  cachao  ayo 
(heaven),  60,  74  (see  Ayo-Caddi-Aymay,  Ynici,  coninisi,  fire  cult) ;  organization, 
69-72  (see  Gran  Xinesi,  ceremonials,  shaman);  beliefs  and  tradition,  60,  62-63, 
72-76. 

Rio  Grande:  Texas  supplies  freighted  from  beyond,   140,   143. 

Ripperda,  Baron  de:  recommends  legalization  of  traffic  in  firearms,  143. 

St.  Denis,  Louis  Juchereau  de:  see  Natchitoches. 

Sabeata,  Juan;  Jumano  chief,  148. 

salt:  used  in  cooking,  117. 

San  Antonio:  Hasinai  missions  removed  to,   140;  council  of  (1777),   151. 

San  Francisco,  see  missions. 

San  Pedro:  Soils  encounters  "queen"  at,  93. 

scalps:  taking  of,  128,  129;  as  trophies,  and  marks  of  prestige,  131,  132. 

Seven  Years  War:  improved  position  of  Spaniards  among  Hasinai,  141,  151. 
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shaman:  as  member  of  aristocracy,  67;  women  as,  69.  92;  caddices,  69,  77;  functions, 
70;  Gran  Xinesi  as,  70;  m  first  fruits  ceremony,  76,  77;  in  after-harvest  festival, 
78;  in  prognostication  ceremony,  84;  initiation  of,  85;  teachings  on  origins  of 
sickness,  88;  as  a  medicine  man,  89-90,  132,  and  "fees",  90;  and  christeining  cere- 
mony, 91-92;  presided  at  death  and  burial,  94-96  (see  cere^nonials);  in  house 
building,  100;  musical  instruments  used  by,  89,  106;  weather  predictions  of,  112; 
presides  over  the  dressing  of  game,  116;  in  pre-war  ceremony,  126;  in  victory 
ceremony,  131;  see  divination,  diseases;  for  criticisms  of  see  missionaries. 

singing:  in  ceremonies  of — after-liarvest,  79,  80,  divination,  85,  investiture  of  caddi, 
86,  burial,  96,  132,  victory,  129,  131;  at  meal  time  120,  see  ceremonials. 

slaves:  social  position  of,  67;  among  Hasinai,  122;  talten  in  war,  129,  149;  forced  to 
cannibalism,  131-132;  Spanish  attempts  to  eliminate,  142;  traffic  in  an  incentive 
for  war,  149;  among  French,  149  n.63. 

Spaniards:  exchange  food  gifts  with  Hasinai,  83;  and  Hasinai  women,  93;  source  of 
first  European  goods  among  Hasinai,  98,  122-123;  introduce  domestic  animals  to 
Hasinai,  108;  comment  on  sanitary  cooking  of  natives,  119;  attracted  to  Hasinai, 
135-136;  trade  with  Hasinai,  136-137;  settle  among  Hasinai,  136-137;  deny  alcohol 
and  firearms  to  natives,  137;  suffer  from  Frencli  trade  policy,  138-139;  military 
weakness  of,  139;  trade  with  French  at  Natchitoches,  140-141;  adopt  modified 
version  of  French  Indian  policy,  142;  source  of  horse  supply  for  Hasinai,  147; 
see  missions,  commerce,  Hasinai. 

tanning:  of  skins,  105,  121;  of  scalps,  132;  see  deer. 

tanmas:  as  overseers  and  expediters  of  community  work,  65,  100,  122;  in  after-harvest 
festival,  79;  as  police,  86;  gather  first  fruits  of  tobacco,  86-87;  see  communal 
activities. 

tamales:  various  forms  of,  118;  and  the  Nebedache,   119. 

tattooing:  97-98. 

Teran,  Domingo  de:  expedition  of,   150.  -.^ 

Tejas:  see  Hasinai,  Texas. 

Texas:  origin  of  name,  58  n.2,  82;  East  Texas  and — buffalo  hunting  in,  113,  tribes  of, 
123,  Spanish  settlements  in,  144,  and  horse  stealing  in,  148;  authority  of  chiefs 
in,  115;  contraband  in,  142;  Indian  sign  language  in,  134;  Spanish  thinking  on 
shaped  by  Hasinai,  135;  "Great  Kingdom  of  the  Texas,"  135,  136;  French  control 
of,  and  threat  to  Spanish  frontier,  136,  138,  146;  as  scene  of  conflict  between 
French  and   Spanish  systems,   137,   138,    141. 

Tlascalans:  compared  to  Hasinai,  97. 

tobacco:  proffered  to  coninisi,  72;  harvesting,  86,  and  various  uses  of,  87;  used  by 
women,  87;  ci.dtivated  by  Hasinai,  108;  used  after  meals,  120,  126;  see  cere- 
monials,  peace  pipe. 

tools:  as  private  property,  95,  124;  "surgical  instruments"  used,  103,  106,  128;  lack 
iron  for  making,  103,  123;  of  buffalo  shoulder  blades  for  digging,  107,  109;  of 
iron  acquired  in  trade,  109,  150;  hoes  made  from  black  walnut,  111;  made  by 
men,  121;  see  agriculture,  arts  and  artifacts.  

torture:  of  war  captives,  129,  130-131;  see  war. 

trade:  at  after-harvest  festival,  54;  for  corn,  117;  with  friendly  tribes,  133;  with 
interior  tribes,  136;  Spanish  and  French  commercial  policies  with  Indians,  136- 
137;  in  furs  and  peltries,  137,  147,  149;  Spanish  monopoly  of  (post  1763),  142; 
problems  of  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  141,  144;  contraband  and  attempts  to  elimin- 
ate, 142-144;  goods  listed,  147,  151;  with  French,  146;  horses  become  a  medium 
of  exchange  in,  148-149;  see  Hasinai,  commerce,  Europeans. 

traditions:  see  religion. 

Trinity  River:  boundary  of  Hasinai  territory,  58,  59;  buffalo  plains  beyond,  113; 
path  from  Brazos  River  to,   113. 

tuqui  (stew);  118,  and  n.l42. 
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utensils:  for  household,  103-104,  and  eating,  120. 

venison:  see  hwiting. 

virgins:  distinctive  facial  niarkings  of,  97,  and  n.5:  marriage  of,  64,  92. 

vice:  among  Hasinai,  151-152;  see  Spaniards. 

war:  parties,  64,  120,  128;  May  Festival  a  test  of  endurance  for,  81;  and  slaves,  122, 
129,  131,  132:  principal  occupation  of  men,  125;  motives  for,  125;  preparations 
for,  126-127;  methods  of,  influenced  by  Europeans,  128;  weapons  for,  128;  and 
scalping,  128,  129,  132;  and  burial  of  enemy  skulls,  132;  Spaniards  try  to 
halt  inter-tribal,  142;  use  of  horses  in,  128,  147,  148;  see  horses,  ceremonials, 
disciplirie,  houses. 

warriors:  as  members  of  aristocracy,  67,  125;  burial  of,  96;  in  greeting  ceremony, 
82;  deserters  from  La  Salle's  party  as,  129  and  123  n.20;  in  pre-war  ceremonies, 
126;  and  bathing,  128;  in  victory  ceremony,  131;  see  war. 

weapon:  see  war. 

women:  excluded  from  tribal  councils,  66;  status  of  and  privileges,  68;  as 
shamans,  69,  92;  participate  in  after  harvest  ceremony,  79-81;  and  use  of  tobacco, 
83,  87;  during  menstruation  and  pregnancy,  91;  and  Europeans,  93;  responsible 
for  planting  fields,  110;  in  good  harvest  ceremony,  112;  in  charge  of  food 
reserves,  116;  as  drudges,  121;  and  the  division  of  labor,  121,  122;  excluded  from 
pre-war  ceremonies,  126;  accompany  war  parties,  127;  war  captives  and  treat- 
ment of,  129,  130,  132;  in  victory  celebration,  129,  131-132;  see  childbirth,  poly- 
andry, tattooing,  clothing. 

Ynici  (god):  as  cause  of  diseases,  89. 
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